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Lan e and I uke Armstrong 





‘Two miracles. 


Three Bristol-Myers Squibb 


medicines. 


And one very happy ending. 





The little miracle pictured at left is four-month-old 
Luke David Armstrong. The other miracle at left is his 
dad, Lance. Winner of the 1999 and 2000 Tours de 
France. And of an even more grueling battle—against 
testicular cancer. By the time Lance Armstrong was 
diagnosed, his cancer had already spread to his lungs 
and his brain. But with a regimen of three Bristol- 
Myers Squibb cancer drugs, doctors worked with Lance 
first to control his cancer. Then, to beat it. For over 
three decades, Bristol-Myers Squibb has been at the 
forefront of developing cancer medicines. Today, 
advances in treatment are making possible the kind of 
miracle pictured here. Learn more about our cancer 


medicines by visiting www.bms.com. 


Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 





Hope, Triumph, and the Miracle of Medicine 
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No one knows what the future of technology will br ng 
But we do know we'll help bring it to you. On a road of pure light 
The superfast, superbroad boulevard called the global optical network 


And there, at the heart of it, you'll find Corning 
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Sticking it on a Honda LEV 
would be redundant. 


When it comes to a clean environment, theres nothing wrong 
with repetition. Fortunately, were not alone in this thinking. Over one 
million Hondas have been sold with low-emission technology, and 
more than 88% of our new vehicles are LEV-rated or cleaner. 

This commitment to clean air took off in 1975. Thats when our 
Civic CVCC became the first car without a catalytic converter to 
comply with the emission standards set by the 1970 U.S. Clean Air 
Act. However, we didnt stop there. In 1995, we voluntarily reduced 
smog-contributing hydrocarbons by 70% and became the first to 
meet California’ strict Low-Emission Vehicle (LEV) standard. And for 
2001, the all-new Civic is an Ultra-Low-Emission Vehicle (ULEV). 

‘Today, the California Air Resources Board has recently issued an 
even stricter emissions standard for 2004: Super-Ultra-Low-Emission 
Vehicle (SULEV). Naturally, weve decided theres no reason to wait. 
The 2000 Accord SULEV was the first gasoline-powered vehicle 
to meet this standard. And our dedication to the environment was 
recently recognized by the Union of Concerned Scientists, who 
named Honda Motor Co., the cleanest car company in the world: 


HONDA 


*Acoord EX Sedan only available in California, *Based on a US emissions study by the Union of Concerned Scientists. The Union af Concerned Scientists 
isan independent organization. Results do not imply endorsement of Honda or its products. © 2000 Amencan Honda Motor Co. Inc. honda.com 
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Special Report: A technician at Bristol-Myers Squibb’s laboratories in Hopewell, N.J., examines fruit-fly genes (see COVER STORIES) 
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OR THOSE WHO HAVE 
been wondering exactly 
what compassionate 
conservatism means, 
we've found an explanation 
better than anything George 


W. Bush has uttered. A wealthy 


Los Angeles businesswoman 
named Noel Irwin Hentschel 
can be called a compassionate 
conservative, although, like 
other Republicans, she’s 
insulted by the implication 
that to be both things at once 
constitutes a genetic 
breakthrough. 

When the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling on chads and 
other electoral alligators finally 
rolled in and Bush made his 
victory speech, Irwin 
Hentschel watched with her 
family in their gated French 
colonial mansion in the 
exclusive Bel Air section. 
Outside, a Rolls-Royce and a 
$ Jaguar were parked in the 
® driveway. Irwin Hentschel was 
moved to tears and was 
§ perhaps more inspired than 
z usual to say goodbye to her 
clan (which includes seven 
® children) and board an suv for 
2 a weekly nocturnal mission 


IMMERS 





RATION 
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that sometimes means wearing 
a bulletproof vest. Her driver 
transported her across the 
universe—a 30-minute trip—to 
the domain of Crips and 
Bloods, crackheads and vast 
tabletop acres of bottom-rung 
folk who are none of the above. 
“L spent part of my 


childhood in South Central L.A., 


which was a different place 


then,” says Irwin Hentschel, 49, 


who began police ride-alongs 
three years ago to get the scoop 
on problems she can address 
through her Noel Foundation. 
The foundation exists because 
in 1988, Irwin Hentschel met 
Mother Teresa at a convention 
for successful young 
entrepreneurs and 
was thoroughly 
inspired. Irwin 
Hentschel and a 
partner had started 
a travel company in 
1977, when she was 
25. AmericanTours 
International, 
which operates U.S. 
tours for foreigners, 
now employs 300 
and does $150 
million a year in 


Finding Her Own Calcutta 


In L.A., “compassionate conservatism” is defined 


business. “[Mother Teresa] 
said each of us has to find our 
own Calcutta,” says Irwin 
Hentschel, who promised the 


nun she'd use her business savvy 


to help the world’s neediest 
people, especially women and 
children, help themselves. Her 
foundation supports 
humanitarian causes in several 
countries, but rather than sit 
behind a desk writing checks, 
Irwin Hentschel likes wading in. 
“I need everyone’s 
window down so I can hear 
gunshots, and in case I need to 


return fire,” announces Officer 


Kamal Ahmad, 26, a Spanish- 
speaking, California-born 
Pakistani American in his sixth 





Awalk on the wild side 
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Irwin 
Hentschel in her Bel Air home 
year with the L.A. County 
sheriffs department. During 
five hours with Ahmad and an 
L.A.P.D. officer on another ride, 
Irwin Hentschel will be in on 


| astolen-car pursuit, see drug 


dealers scatter like pigeons, 
hear the story of a transvestite 
hooker, get an education on 
drugs and guns and how they 
rule all manner of life, and be 
pasted to the backrest when 
shots ring out and Officer 
Ahmad rockets through the 
streets in search of the source. 
But the telling moment is 
when Ahmad stops 37-year-old 
Tammy, who's out for a bike 
ride at 1 a.m., trying to score 
some crack. Irwin Hentschel 
gently coaxes Tammy’s story out 
of her. Drug rehab failed twice, 
and the latest of her 13 children 
is a crack baby. Tammy’s 
boyfriend shows up, and the 
two lead Irwin Hentschel back 
to their home, a makeshift tent 
next to an abandoned house. | 
“It’s Calcutta,” Irwin Hentschel 
says, looking in. “On the one 
hand, I want to say, ‘Pull 
yourself together.’ And on the 
other side of it, you think, ‘There 
but for the grace of God go I.”” 
Irwin Hentschel ran 
unsuccessfully for California 
Lieutenant Governor in 1998. 
A friend on the Bush transition 
team asked her to send along a 
résumé, but she hasn’t heard 
anything. She salutes the 
mantra of smaller government 
and more individual 
responsibility, but she believes 
“more hands-on involvement 
from Republicans” would help 
them better understand the 


| complexities of life beyond the 


Beltway and the boardroom. 
Irwin Hentschel called a 
fellow street soldier, and it looks 
like Tammy will get another try 
at rehab. An old joke about the 
elder Bush’s social policy went 
like this: A thousand points of 
light, batteries not included. 
Noel Irwin Hentschel comes 
with batteries. Are there 999 
more of her? With reporting by 
David S. Jackson, Los Angeles 
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o Pure Florida Squeezed 
Orange Juice 
PASTEURIZED 


The great taste you love features a surprising benefit. 


Did you know that one in four American adults suffers from high blood pressure? And sf 
leading health authorities now agree that diets containing foods that are good sources - 
of potassium and low in sodium, like Tropicana’ Pure Premium; may reduce your ~ 
risk for both high blood pressure and stroke. So go ahead, enjoy more of the great 
taste you love and help protect your cardiovascular health while you're at it. 





For more information, visit www.tropicanahealthnews.com 


©2000 Tropicana Products, inc 
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Person of the Year 

44 George W. Bush is the person of 
the moment, but he did not have 
the influence over events in the 
year 2000 to merit your choice. 77 


Emporia, Kans. 





I COMMEND TIME FOR ITS CHOICE OF 
George W. Bush [PERSON OF THE YEAR, 
Dec. 25-Jan. 1]. The media tended to be 
biased toward Bush during the whole 
campaign and its aftermath, but through 
it all, Bush showed how much grace, 
class and strength he possesses. I agree 
that he deserves such an honor. 
AMY VEACH 
White Lake, Mich. 


IN 2000 VLADIMIR PUTIN CAME TO POW- 
er in Russia; the Serbian people over- 
threw Slobodan Milosevic; South Korean 
President Kim Dae Jung put his country 
and North Korea on their best footing in 
50 years; Ehud Barak and Yasser Arafat 
failed to reach an Israeli-Palestinian 
agreement; and Vicente Fox ended 70 
years of P.R.I. rule in Mexico through the 
ballot. To people outside the U.S., the 


| presidential election was hardly the event 

that contributed the most to influencing 
the news, for better or worse, in 2000. 

JoAo Luis HAMBURGER 

Sao Paulo 


I REALLY APPRECIATED YOUR PERSON OF 
the Year. You made an excellent choice. I 
am happy for President-elect Bush. 


CECILIA JENKINS | 


Chicago 


TIME’S ARGUMENT FOR NAMING BUSH 
is that this was a historic election, one 
that will be cited in the century to come, 
and that whoever was the survivor would 
be a “symbol of a historic showdown.” 
True, but Bush was not the sole cause of 
the great drama, simply its beneficiary. 
He was a part of the action, but so were 


Vice President Al Gore, Ralph Nader, the | 


| designers of the Florida ballot and the 
Founding Fathers, who created the Elec- 
toral College. Bush has not done one 
thing to effect change on anyone so far. I 
congratulate him on winning the elec- 
tion, but wait until he does something 
before singing his praises. You lowered 
your standards this year. 
KEVIN GANNON 
| New York City 


TIME CHOSE A MAN WHO HAS NOT YET 
had an opportunity to have a significant 
impact on events. He is important be- 
cause he was selected to be President by 
a partisan court, not by the people. 
DANIEL R. KUEHN 
Arden Hills, Minn. 





BUSH IS THE PRESIDENT-ELECT. LET THE 
naysayers take a break from second- 
guessing and give the new Administration 
an opportunity to present its agenda. Both 
Democrats and Republicans could end up 
being pleased with the accomplishments 
of a Bush Administration. 
WALTER W. SCHOENHOLZ 
Barrington, Ill. 


A MUCH BETTER SELECTION WOULD HAVE 
been Gore and Bush as People of the 
Year, Both men made their mark on our 
country’s history in 2000, but you chose 
the man who ascended to the presidency 
by keeping votes from being counted. 
Extremely disappointing. 
GINA MAXWELL ULBERT 
San Antonio, Texas 


FIERY REACTIONS FROM READERS TO A TIME INVESTIGATION | 


ur report “Fields of Fire,” about 
how Israel's soldiers interpret the 
rules of engagement when 
confronting Palestinian protesters 
(WORLD, Dec. 18), caused quite a stir 
among our readers. Most of those who 
wrote objected strongly to the story. 
“TIME’s investigation of the Israeli 
response to Palestinian violence failed to 
fully recognize the grave danger facing 
Israeli soldiers on a daily basis,” wrote 
Yahuda Ya’akov from Israel's consulate 
general in New York City. “The Palestinian 
gunmen are responsible for the killing 
and wounding of a number of Israeli 
soldiers and civilians,” emphasized 
Ya’akov. “Israeli soldiers must protect 
their own lives and the lives of civilians. 
In many instances Israel has kept its 
response to Palestinian violence at a 
minimum.” “HOW WOULD YOU SUGGEST 
THAT ISRAELIS REACT to stone 
throwers?” asked Ephraim Hasenfeld of 
New York City. “Should they just sit there 
and allow themselves to be stoned to 


death? Soldiers can only respond by 
using their weapons. | think it's 
admirable that the Israelis are showing 
any restraint at all.” Harry J. Reidler of 
River Edge, N.J., was of the same mind: 
“No nation has ever satisfied the 
standards of behavior you would now 
impose on Israel. Instead of condemning 


! 
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the initiators of the violence, you 
criticized those who are trying to defend 
themselves.” And from Atlanta, Shahak 
Nagiel pointed out that “the Palestinian 
boys hurt or killed in these clashes are 
not innocent bystanders but active ~ 
participants. Where was the observation 
that they should be in school? Where 
was the analysis of how they are being 
encouraged in such actions?” Other 
letter writers, however, offered different 
opinions. “I was struck by the high 
number of Palestinian deaths [277] 
compared with the number of Israeli 
deaths (37],” commented Lauren Callis 
of Columbia, Ill. “Something does not 
seem right about this conflict. | wish the 
two sides could work it out.” And Ziad 
Obermeyer of Cambridge, Mass., was 
forceful in praising the report. “I admire 
your courage in printing ‘Fields of Fire.’ 
Seldom are readers privileged to read 
such an evenhanded account of this 
conflict,” wrote Obermeyer. “I appreciate 
TIME's honesty and accuracy.” 





Lowering your blood sugar just got more convenient with 


(metformin HCl extended-release tablets) aR 


Now the #I prescribed pill for lowering blood sugar 
is available in a once-a-day dose. 


Along with diet and exercise, Glucophage XR can help lower your blood sugar, so talk to 
your doctor, today. 


Important Information: 

Glucophage XR is not for everyone. In rare cases, Glucophage XR may cause lactic acidosis 
(buildup of lactic acid in the blood) which is serious and can be fatal in half the cases. This 
occurs mainly in people whose kidneys are not functioning properly. Tell your doctor about 
your alcohol use because it can affect your risk. You should not take this drug if you: have 
kidney problems, are 80 or older (unless your kidneys are tested), are taking medication for 
heart failure, are seriously dehydrated, have a severe infection, or have or have had liver 
disease. The most common side effect is diarrhea. 


Please see additional important patient information on the next page. 


Ask your doctor about NEW met ee AN 


For more information call toll-free l-877-285-0749 
or visit our website at www.glucophageXR.com 
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Rx only 
PATIENT INFORMATION 


GLUCOPHAGE® 
(metformin hydrochloride tablets) 


and 


GLUCOPHAGE® XR 
(metformin hydrochloride extended-release tablets) 


Read this information carefully before you start taking this medicine and each 
time you refill your prescription. There may be new information. This information 
does not take the place of your doctor's advice. Ask your doctor or pharmacist 
if you do not understand some of this information or if you want to know more 
about this medicine. 


What are GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR? 


GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR are used to treat type 2 diabetes. This 
is also known as non-insulin-dependent diabetes mellitus. People with type 2 
diabetes are not able to make enough insulin or respond normally to the insulin 
their bodies make. When this happens, sugar (glucose) builds up in the blood. 
This can lead to serious medical problems including kidney damage, amputa- 
tions, and blindness. Diabetes is also closely linked to heart disease. The main 
goal of treating diabetes is to lower your blood sugar to a normal level. 


High blood sugar can be lowered by diet and exercise, by a number of medicines 
taken by mouth, and by insulin shots, Before you take GLUCOPHAGE or 
GLUCOPHAGE XR, try to control your diabetes by exercise and weight loss. 
While you take your diabetes medicine, continue to exercise and follow the diet 
advised for your diabetes. No matter what your recommended diabetes man- 
agement plan is, studies have shown that maintaining good blood sugar control 
can prevent or delay complications of diabetes, such as blindness. 


GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR have the same active ingredient. 
However, GLUCOPHAGE XR works longer in your body. Both of these medi- 
cines help control your blood sugar in a number of ways. These include help- 
ing your body respond better to the insulin it makes naturally, decreasing the 
amount of sugar your liver makes, and decreasing the amount of sugar your 
intestines absorb. GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR do not cause your 
body to make more insulin. Because of this, when taken alone, they rarely 
cause hypoglycemia (low blood sugar), and usually do not cause weight gain. 
However, when they are taken with a sulfonylurea or with insulin, hypoglycemia 
is more likely to occur, as is weight gain. 

WARNING: A small number of people who have taken GLUCOPHAGE have 
developed a serious condition called lactic acidosis. Lactic acidosis is 
caused by a buildup of lactic acid in the blood. This happens more often 
in people with kidney problems. Most people with kidney problems should 
not take GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR. (See “What are the side 
effects of GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR?") 


Who should not take GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR? 
Some conditions increase your chance of getting lactic acidosis, or cause 
other problems if you take either of these medicines. Most of the conditions 
listed below can increase your chance of getting lactic acidosis. 


Do not take GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR if you: 

¢ have kidney problems 

* have liver problems 

° have heart fpiure that is treated with medicines, such as Lanoxin® (digox- 
in) or Lasix™ (furosemide) 

¢ drink a lot of alcohol. This means you binge drink for short periods or drink 
all the time 

© are seriously dehydrated (have lost a lot of water from your body) 

*are going to have an x-ray procedure with injection of dyes (contrast 
agents) 

* are going to have surgery 

. oe a serious condition, such as heart attack, severe infection, or a 
stroke 

© are 80 years or older and you have NOT had your kidney function tested 


Tell your doctor if you are pregnant or plan to become pregnant. GLUCOPHAGE 
and GLUCOPHAGE XR may not be right for you. Talk with your doctor about your 
choices. You should also discuss your choices with your doctor if you are nurs- 
ing a child. 


How should | take GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR? 


Your doctor will tell you how much medicine to take and when to take it. You 
will probably start out with a low dose of the medicine. Your doctor may slow- 
ly increase your dose until your blood sugar is better controlled. You should 
take GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR with meals. 


Your doctor may have you take other medicines along with GLUCOPHAGE or 
GLUCOPHAGE XR to control your blood sugar. These medicines may include 
insulin shots. Taking GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR with insulin may 
help you better control your blood sugar while reducing the insulin dose and 
possibly reducing your weight. 


Continue your exercise and diet program and test your blood sugar regularly 
while taking GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR. Your doctor will monitor 
your diabetes and may perform blood tests on you from time to time to make 
sure your kidneys and your liver are functioning normally. There is no evidence 
that GLUCOPHAGE (metformin hydrochloride tablets) or GLUCOPHAGE XR 
(metformin hydrochloride extended-release tablets) causes harm to the liver or 
kidneys. 


Tell your doctor if you 


* have an iliness that causes severe vomiting, diarrhea or fever, or if you 
drink a much lower amount of liquid than normal. These conditions can 
lead to severe dehydration (loss of water in your body). You may need to 
stop taking GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR for a short time. 


* plan to have surgery or an x-ray procedure with injection of dye (contrast 
agent). You may need to stop taking GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR 
for a short time. 


*start to take other medicines or change how you take a medicine. 
GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR can affect how well other drugs 
work, and some drugs can affect how well GLUCOPHAGE and 
GLUCOPHAGE XR work. Some medicines may cause high blood sugar. 


What should | avoid while taking GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR? 


Do not drink a lot of alcoholic drinks while taking GLUCOPHAGE or 
GLUCOPHAGE XR. This means you should not binge drink for short periods, 
and you should not drink a lot of alcohol on a regular basis. Aicoho!l can 
increase the chance of getting lactic acidosis, 


What are the side effects of GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR? 


Lactic Acidosis. \n rare cases, GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR can 
cause a serious side effect called lactic acidosis. This is caused by a buildup 
of lactic acid in your blood. This build-up can cause serious damage. Lactic 
acidosis caused by GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR is rare and has 
occurred mostly in people whose kidneys were not working normally. Lactic aci- 
dosis has been reported in about one in 33,000 patients taking GLUCOPHAGE 
over the course of a year. Although rare, if lactic acidosis does occur, it can be fatal 
in up to half the people who develop it. 
It is also important for your liver to be working normally when you take 
GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR. Your liver helps remove lactic acid from 
your blood. 
Make sure you tell your doctor before you use GLUCOPHAGE or 
GLUCOPHAGE XR if you have kidney or liver problems. You should also stop 
using GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE XR and call your doctor right away 
if you have signs of lactic acidosis. Lactic acidosis is a medical emergency 
that must be treated in a hospital. 
Signs of lactic acidosis are: 

* feeling very weak, tired, or uncomfortable 

* unusual muscle pain 

* trouble breathing 

* unusual or unexpected stomach discomfort 

* feeling cold 

* feeling dizzy or lightheaded 

* suddenly developing a slow or irregular heartbeat 
If your medical condition suddenly changes, stop taking GLUCOPHAGE or 
GLUCOPHAGE XR and call your doctor right away. This may be a sign of lac- 
tic acidosis or another serious side effect. 
Other Side Effects. Common side effects of GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCO- 
PHAGE XR include diarrhea, nausea, and upset stomach. These side effects 
generally go away after you take the medicine for a while. Taking your medicine 
with meals can help reduce these side effects. Tell your doctor if the side 
effects bother you a lot, last for more than a few weeks, come back after 
they've gone away, or start later in therapy, You may need a lower dose or need 
to stop taking the medicine for a short period or for good. 
About 3 out of every 100 people who take GLUCOPHAGE or GLUCOPHAGE 
XR have an unpleasant metallic taste when they start taking the medicine. It 
lasts for a short time. 
GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR rarely cause hypoglycemia (low blood 
sugar) by themselves. However, hypoglycemia can happen if you do not eat 
enough, if you drink alcohol, or if you take other medicines to lower blood sugar. 
General advice about prescription medicines 
If you have questions or problems, talk with your doctor or other healthcare 
provider. You can ask your doctor or pharmacist for the information about 
GLUCOPHAGE and GLUCOPHAGE XR that is written for health care profes- 
sionals. Medicines are sometimes prescribed for purposes other than those 
listed in a patient information leaflet. Do not use GLUCOPHAGE or 
GLUCOPHAGE XR for a condition for which it was not prescribed. Do not share 
your medicine with other people. 


GLUCOPHAGE? is a registered trademark of LIPHA s.a. Licensed to Bristol- 
Myers Squibb Company. 


& Bristol-Myers Squibb Company 
Princeton, NJ 08543 U.S.A. 
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Instinct may be 

fine in the wild. 

It’s just not enough 
when you’re investing. 


Banc of America Investment Services, Inc.” 


Something in your gut telling you a stock is red-hot? You may want to discuss your intuitions with our investment 
professionals. They have access to data from Standard & Poor's, Morningstar and other leading industry sources, to help 
you make the right decision for the long term. And rather than think, “Should we buy this stock?” they ask, 
“Would we buy this company?” Details? Call 1.800.321.5454 or visit us at www.bankofamerica.com. Navigating the 
investment world with something more than a hunch? Why not? — 


Investment products provided by Banc of America Investment Services, Inc. 
Are not FDICinsured * Maylose value ¢ Are not bank guaranteed 








Banc of America Investment Services, Inc., is a nonbank subsidiary of 
Bank of America Corporation and registered broker-dealer and member NASD, SIPC 
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The Constitution Survives 


THANK YOU SO MUCH 
for the encouraging 
words “Yes, We'll Sur- 
vive” on your cover 
with the U.S. Constitu- 
tion [Dec. 18]. That 
simple message of 
hope and optimism, 
once commonplace in American culture, 
helped me walk a little more upright. 
Enough Chicken Littles can indeed, if 
unchallenged, make the sky fall. Thank 
you for using your voice to build us all up 
a bit. You were heard. 





MARK ARNOLD 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON AND HIS FELLOW 
framers of the Constitution are smiling 
down on TIME. That was a powerful cov- 
er with an affirming message—exactly 
the reassuring “grounding” all Ameri- 
cans needed. Thanks for capturing the 
essence of our nation’s proud democratic 
foundation and recognizing how truly re- 
markable it is that this document, written 
225 years ago, still has the ability to guide 
us through these challenging times. 
JANE LUMM 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 


Don't miss this hour- 


long newsmagazine 
show. On CNN Sundays 
abs capes (E.T.). 
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FOR THOSE OF US WHO HAVE ALWAYS AD- 
mired America’s democratic, electoral 
and legal systems, the events of the five 
weeks following the election shook our 
confidence. With the courts rather than 
the polls deciding elections, America 
may have forever lost its place as the 
world’s bastion of democracy and equity. 
The damage from the fallout of this elec- 
tion may be irreparable. Countries 
where Jimmy Carter supervised elec- 
tions must be having a good laugh. 
Os! ENE 
New City, N.Y. 


Down by Law 


THE RULING BY THE U.S. SUPREME COURT 
to stop the recount of votes in Florida 
[PERSON OF THE YEAR, Dec. 25—Jan. 1], 
thereby awarding the presidency to 
George W. Bush, made one thing crystal 
clear: the Land of Liberty now has a gov- 
ernment of the lawyers, by the lawyers 
and for the lawyers. What’s next? In 
lawyers we trust? 
DORAISWAMY NARAYANAN 
Mitcham, England 


IF THERE IS NO EQUAL PROTECTION FOR 
voters, as the Supreme Court ruling 
showed, why vote? A biased court will 
decide for you. Is this the democracy the 
U.S. wants to export to other countries? 
ADELHEID MEys 

The Hague, the Netherlands 


What Athletes Earn 


IT WOULD BE NICE NOT TO HAVE MY VIEWS 
misrepresented, as they were in the arti- 
cle by Robert Sullivan, “Big Bucks and 
Baseball” (Sport, Dec. 25-Jan. 1]. I have 
never been among those critical of the 
size of any player’s salary, present or past. 


| Nor have I ever had a “sky is falling” re- 


action to any new contract plateau that 
has been achieved. What I have said is 
that a successful league depends upon 
each team’s having a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to compete. Until fairly recently, 
that opportunity existed in baseball. It no 
longer does, and will not again, until 
owners and players undertake signifi- 
cant reforms, allowing each of them— 
plus the game itself—to thrive. 
Bos Costas, NBc Sports 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Musicians Good and Bad 


HOLD ON! DO YOU REALLY THINK 
Wyclef Jean [THE BEsT & WorsT 2000, 
Dec. 18] is “the most inventive male per- 





former in rap”? I agree that his work is 
eclectic and he has an amazing range of 
styles, but I wouldn't call him the most in- 
ventive. There are plenty of hip-hop 
artists who write their own lyrics and 
beats (something Wyclef often seems to 
neglect); what about real wordsmiths 
like the lesser-known the Roots and 
Common? Wyclef Jean is a good listen 
and a crowd pleaser, but I wouldn't go so 
far as to put him in the Top 10. 
ERIKA KRANZ 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


IN NAMING POP MUSICIAN EMINEM AS 
the worst in music last year, you noted, 
“Attacking women and gays isn’t rebel- 
lious, it’s archaic.” That is the smartest 
thing anyone has ever written about Em- 
inem. Too bad other magazines gave ku- 
dos to the year’s most visible bigot. 
Thank you, thank you, for not including 
Eminem's The Marshall Mathers LP on 
your list of the 10 best albums. 
THOM RENTON BRITTANY 
Seattle 


Correction 

OUR NUMBERS ITEM STATING THAT THERE 
was an 83% chance that a coin flipped 
5,825,043 times would land on one side 
at least 537 times (Bush's margin of vic- 


| tory in Florida) more than the other was 


incorrect [NOTEBOOK, Dec. 25-Jan. 1). 
The chance of that happening is 66%. 
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Suddenly, lowering my high cholesterol 
became even more important than football. 


-Head Coach Dan Reeves 


Only six weeks before one of the most important games of my life, | felt a 
strange pain in my chest—and wanted to ignore it. | mentioned it to my 
doctor, who encouraged me to get it checked out the next day. What they 
found was unlike any opponent I had ever faced: three of my arteries were 
more than 90 percent blocked. | was suffering from heart disease and had to 
undergo emergency bypass surgery. Fortunately, | had a full recovery, and was 
even able to coach my team in the biggest game of the season four weeks 


later. Looking back, | wish | had done some of the things | am doing now to 
take better care of myself. Some of those things include diet, regular 
exercise, and taking ZOCOR to help significantly lower my total cholesterol. 
When diet and exercise are not enough, ZOCOR can help people with high 
cholesterol and heart disease live a longer life by reducing the risk of a 
heart attack. ee 2OCOR is a prescription medicine and 
isn’t right for everyone, including women who are nursing or pregnant or who 
may become pregnant, anyone with liver problems, and people who are allergic 
to any ingredients of ZOCOR. Unexplained muscle pain or weakness could be 
a sign of a rare but serious side effect and should be reported to your doctor 
right away. Your doctor may do blood tests before and during treatment with 
ZOCOR to check for liver problems. To avoid serious side effects, discuss with 
your doctor medicine or food you should avoid while on ZOCOR (see details 
immediately following this ad). |" exercise, ZOCOR can 
help lower your cholesterol. Ask your doctor if ZOCOR is right for you. 


For more information call 1-888-850-0434 or visit WWwW.zocor.com. 


Your results may vary. Please read the additional information on ZOCOR immediately following this ad. 





It’s your future. Be there. 
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(SIMVASTATIN) 






PLEASE READ THIS SUMMARY CAREFULLY, AND THEN ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT 
ZOCOR. NO ADVERTISEMENT CAN PROVIDE ALL THE INFORMATION NEEDED TO 
PRESCRIBE A DRUG. THIS ADVERTISEMENT DOES NOT TAKE THE PLACE OF CARE- 
FUL DISCUSSIONS WITH YOUR DOCTOR. HAS THE TRAINING 
TO WEIGH THE RISKS AND BENEFITS OF A PRESCRIPTION DRUG FOR YOU, 







USES OF ZOCOR 
ZOCOR is a prescription drug that is indicated as an addition to diet for Many patients with high choles- 
terol when diel and exercise are inadequate. For patients with coronary heart disease (CHD) and high cho- 
lesterol, ZOCOR is indicated as an addition to diet to reduce the risk of death by reducing coronary death: 
to reduce the risk of heart attack; to reduce the risk for undergoing cardiac procedures (coronary artery 
bypass gratting and percutaneous transluminal coronary angioplasty); and to reduce the risk of stroke or 
transient ischemic attack (TIA). 
WHEN SHOULD NOT BE USED 

i is wi 
ZOCOR should not be used by patients who are allergic to any of Its ingredients, In addition to the active 
ingredient simvastatin, each tablet contains the following inactive ingredients: cellulose, lactose, mag- 
nesium stearate, iron oxides, talc, titanium dioxide, and starch Bulylated hydroxyanisole is added as a 
preservative 
Patients with liver problems: ZOCOR should pot be used by patients with active liver disease or 
repeated blood test results indicating possible liver problems. (See WARNINGS. ) 


Women who are or may become pregnant: Pregnant women should not take ZOCOR because it 
may harm the fetus. Women of childbearing age should not take ZOCOR unless it is highly 
unlikely that they will become pregnant. |! 2 woman does become pregnant while on ZOCOR, she 
Should stop taking the drug and talk to her doctor at once. 

Women who are breast-feeding should not take ZOCOR 

WARNINGS 


Muscle: Tell your doctor right away if you experience any unexplained muscle pain, 
tenderness, or weakness at any time during treatment with ZOCOR so your doctor can 
decide if ZOCOR should be stopped. Some patients may have muscle pain or weakness 
while taking ZOCOR. Rarely, this can include muscle breakdown resulting in kidney 
damage. The risk of muscle breakdown is greater in patients taking certain other drugs 
along with ZOCOR, such as the drug Lopid (gemfibrozil), and other fibrates: 
lipid-lowering doses of niacin (nicotinic acid); Sandimmune (cyclosporine); 
itraconazole, ketoconazole, and other azole antifungal drugs; the antibiotics erythromycin 
and clarithromycin; HIV protease inhibitors; and the antidepressant nefazodone. 
Interruption of therapy with ZOCOR should be considered if you are going to take an azole 
antifungal medication, such as itraconazole, or macrolide antibiotics, such as ery- 
thromycin. Avoid drinking large quantities of grapefruit juice (more than one quart daily) 
while on ZOCOR. The risk of muscle breakdown is greater in patients with kidney prob- 
lems or diabetes. 


Because there are risks in combining therapy with ZOCOR with the products listed above, 
your doctor should carefully weigh the potential benefits and risks. He or she should also 
Carefully monitor patients for any muscle pain, tenderness, or weakness, particularly 
during the initial months of therapy and if the dose of either drug is increased, Your 
doctor also may monitor the level of certain muscle enzymes in your body, but there is no 
assurance that such monitoring will prevent the occurrence of severe muscle disease. 


Ht you have conditions that can increase your risk of mus¢le breakdown, which in turn 
can cause kidney damage, your doctor should temporarily withhold or stop ZOCOR. Also, 
since there are no known adverse consequences of briefly stopping therapy with ZOCOR, 
treatment should be stopped a few days before elective major surgery and when any 
Major acute medical or surgical condition occurs. Discuss this with your doctor, who can 
explain these conditions to you. 

Liver: About 1% of patients who took ZOCOR in clinical trials developed elevated levels 
of some liver enzymes. Palion's who had these increases usually had no symptoms. Elevated liver 
enzymes usually returned to normal levels when therapy with ZOCOR was stopped 

In the ZOCOR Survival Study, the number of patients with more than one liver enzyme level elevation to 
Qreater than 3 times the normal upper limit was no dierent between the ZOCOR and plavebo groups. Onty 
8 patients on ZOCOR and 5 on placebo discontinued therapy due to elevated liver enzyme levels. Patients 
were started on 20 mg at ZOCOR, and one third had their dose raised to 40 mg. 


Your doctor should perform routine blood tests to check these enzymes before you start 
treatment with ZOCOR and periodically thereafter (for example, semiannually) for your 
first year of treatment or until 1 year after your last elevation in dose. Patients titrated to 
the 80-mg dose should receive an additional test at 3 months. |! your enzyme levels increase, 
your doctor should order more frequent tests. lf your liver enzyme levels remain unusually high, your 
Goctor should discontinue your medication 

Tell your doctor about any liver disease yOu may Nave had in the past and about how much alcohol you 
consume. ZOCOR should be used with caution in patients who consume large amounts of alcohol. 


PRECAUTIONS 


Before starting treatment with ZOCOR, try to lower your cholestero! by other methods such as diet, 
ExBrCISE, and weight lass. Ask your doctor about how best to do this, Any other medica! problems that can 
Cause high cholestero! should also be treated 
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Drug Interactions: Because of possible serious drug interactions, itis important to tel! your doctor what 
other drugs you are taking, including those obtained without a prescription 


ZOCOR® (simvastatin) can interact with cyclosporine (Sandimmune). itraconazole, ketoconazole, Lopid 
niacin, erythromycin, clarithromycin, HIV protease inhibitors, and nefazodone 


To avoid possible serious side effects, avoid drinking large quantities of grapetruil juice (more than one 
Quart daily) while on ZOCOR. (See WARNINGS, Muscle.) 


Some patients taking lipid-lowering agents similar to ZOCOR and coumarin anticoaguiants (a type ot 
blood thinner) have experienced bleeding and/or increased blood Clotting time, Patients taking these 
medicines should have their blood tested betore starting therapy with ZOCOR and should continue to 
be monitored 


Central Nervous System Toxicity; Cancer, Mutations, Impairment of Fertility: Like most 
prescription Grugs, ZOCOR was required to be tested on animals belore it was marketed for human use. 
Often these tests were designed to achieve higher drug concentrations than humans achieve 
al recommended dosing. In some tests, the animals had damage to the nerves in the central nervous 
System. In studies of mice with high doses of ZOCOR, the likelihood of certain types of cancerous tumors 
increased. No evidence of mutations of or damage to genetic material has been seen. In one study with 
ZOCOR, there was decreased fertility in mate rats. 


Pragnaney: Pregnant women should not take ZOCOR decause it may harm the fetus. 


Safely in pregnancy has not been established. In studies with lipid-lowering agents similar to ZOCOR, 
there have been rare reports of birth defects of the skeleton and Cigestive system. Therefore, women of 
childbearing age should not take ZOCOR uniess it is highly unlikely they will become pregnant. It a 
woman does Decome pregnant while taking ZOCOR, she should stop taking the drug and talk to her doc- 
tor at once. The active ingredient of ZOCOR did not cause birth defects in rats at 3 times the human dose 
or in rabbits at 3 times the human dose, 


Nursing Mothers: Drugs taken by nursing mothers may be present in their breast milk Because of the 
Potential for serious adverse reactions in nursing intants, a woman taking ZOCOR should not breast- 
teed. (See WHEN ZOCOR SHOULD NOT BE USED.) 


Pediatric Use: ZOCOR is not recommended for children or patients under 20 years of age. 
SIDE EFFECTS 


Most patients tolerate treatment with ZOCOR well: however, like al! prescription drugs, ZOCOR can cause 
Side effects, and some of them can be serious. Side effects that do occur are usually mild and short- 
lived. fi [ In clinical stud- 
ies with ZOCOR, less than 1.5% of patients dropped out of the studies because of side effects, Ina large, 
long-term study, patients taking ZOCOR experienced similar side effects to those patients taking placebo 
(sugar pills). Some of the side effects that have been reported with ZOCOR or related rugs are listed 
beiow. II j Be sure to a ul side efore taking DR ang 





Digestive System: Constipation, diarrhea, upset stomach, gas, heartburn, stomach pain/cramps, 
anorexia, loss of appetite, nausea, inflammation of the pancreas, hepatitis, jaundice, tatty changes in the 
liver, and, rarely, severe liver damage and failure, cirrhosis, and liver cancer 


Muscle, Skeletal: Muscle cramps, aches, pain, and weakness: joint pain; muscle breakdown 


Nervous System: Dizziness. headache, insomnia, tingling, memory loss, damage to nerves causing 
weakness and/or loss of sensation and/or abnormal sensations, anxiety, depression, tremor, loss of 
balance, psychic disturbances 


Skin: Rash, itching, hair loss, deyness, nodules, discoloration 
Eye/Senses: Blurred vision, altered taste sensation, progression of cataracts, eye muscle weakness 


Hypersensitivity (Allergic) Reactions: On rare occasions, a wide variety of symptoms have been 
reported to occur either alone or together in groups (referred to as a Syndrome) that appeared to be based 
On allergic-type reactions, which may rarely be fatal. These have included one or more of the following: a 
Severe generalized reaction that may include shortness of breath, wheezing, digestive symptoms, and low 
blood pressure and even shock; an allergic reaction with Swelling ol the face, lips, tongue and/or throat with 
Cifficulty swallowing or breathing: symptoms mimicking lupus (2 disorder in which a person’s immune 
SySiem may attack parts of his or her own body); severe muscle and blood vessel inflammation; bruises: 
various disorders of blood cells (that could result in anemia, infection, or blood clotting problems) or 
anormal blood tests; intlamed or painful joints; hives; fatigue and weakness: sensitivity to sunlight; fever 
Chills: flushing; difficulty breathing: an severe skin disorders that vary from rash to 2 serious burn-like 
Shedding of skin all over the body, including mucous membranes such as the lining of the mouth. 


Other: Loss of sexual cesire, breast enlargement, impotence. 


Laboratory Tests: Liver tunction test abnormalities including elevated alkaline phosphatase and biliru- 
bin; thyroid function abnormalities, 


NOTE: This summary provides important information about ZOCOR. If you would like 
more information, ask your doctor or pharmacist to let you read the complete prescribing 
information and then discuss it with them. 


ZOCOR is a registered trademark of Merck & Co., inc 
The other brands listed are trademarks of their 
respective owners and not of Merck & Co., Inc 


MERCK 


Whetehouse Station, NJ 03889 


© 2000 Merck & Co., inc. All rights reserved, (438)C 
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VERBATIM 


(4 The Chair thanks the 
Gentleman from Illinois 
but... hey. 73 
SENATE PRESIDENT AL GORE 
to Rep. Jesse Jackson Jr. after 
rejecting his objection and 
those of others to counting § 


Florida’s electoral votes eS 
We 


(41t’s unfortunate that cops ; 
do make it necessary [to kill 
them] when they're waging 
a war on drugs, and | view 
cops as enemy officers. 7) 


TOM ALCIERE, 

New Hampshire Republican 
newly elected state legislator 
lauding the killing of officers 
who he says often enforce 





unjust laws 


If it’s not panic, it’s close 
to it. 
MARK ZANDI, 
economist, on why the 
Federal Reserve unexpectedly 
lowered short-term interest 
rates last Wednesday 


{DC Public Schools Wants 
You!!! Go to Class—tt’ [sic] 
a Blast!!! 
ADVERTISEMENT, 
on city buses, financed 
and designed by 
D.C. public schools HIS EMINENCE? Obscenity-obsessed rapper Marshall Mathers, a.k.a. Eminem, 
disses his wife, mother, gays, Christina Aguilera and the Grammys—and last 


week was nominated for four of the latter for being “repugnant” yet “remarkable” 





Al : ‘ ‘ o ' c 9. e ef ' e 
WINNER S ae Niet ES TNS aie ee 5 
Bush keeps current FBI boss. Calif. Gov. faces outages, soaring 
Now, about that Olympic bomber utility rates. Better get the lights 
still running around the woods ... turned on before 2002 campaign 
JOSH HEUPEL FORGE | INE 
Okla. QB loses Heisman to Fla. J.F.K. Jr.'s mag ends run. 
State QB, then smokes him in Making pols hip in Bush era 
Orange Bow! to win nat'l title would have been hard anyway 
MARY MATALIN VL . GUSINSK £ 
Crossfire co-host named Anti-Putin media mogul faces 
’ Cheney adviser. Does he new charges. A big nyet for 
] know she yells a lot? press freedom? = 
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_ PRESIDENT CLINTON this week. 


SABIL 


z the war against the Great 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATH 
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MEMORIALS 


What Becomes a Legend 
Most: F.D.R., True to Life 


AFTER A STRUGGLE OF NEARLY 60 YEARS, 
a bronze life-size statue of FRANKLIN 

DELANO ROOSEVELT in his wheelchair 
will be dedicated in Washington by 


Roosevelt, who never took an 
unaided step after his polio 
attack in 1921, directed 


Depression and the Axis 
powers from a 
wheelchair, but most were 
not aware of his disability: 
he obscured it, fearful 
of electoral 

disapproval. Only two 
photographs of him in a 



















= 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


BOOK 


wheelchair exist. Red tape and partisan 
wrangling stymied the memorial until five 
years ago, but then the arguments within 
the Roosevelt family and Congress 
stopped depiction of F.D.R. openly 
seated in his wheelchair. The 
National Organization on Disability 
declared war, pleading that 
Roosevelt be honestly and proudly 
shown. With the support of former 
PRESIDENTS FORD, CARTER and 
BUSH joining with Clinton—and 
$1.65 million from private citizens— 
sculptor ROBERT GRAHAM fashioned 
the new figure. On a wall behind 
F.D.R. are words of wife ELEANOR: 
“Franklin’s illness ... gave him 
the strength and courage he 
had not had before ... and 
infinite patience and never- 
ending persistence.” 


Hugh Sidey/Washington 





BOOK VALUE 


How Much Is That Foggy 
Bottom Tell-All? 


YET ANOTHER CLINTONITE IS PEDDLING A 
book: MADELEINE ALBRIGHT. “She's got 
the stories,” says an Albright confidant fa- 
miliar with the negotia- 
tions. “And because she 
is not running for high- 
er office, she has no rea- 
son not to tell them.” 
Agent ROBERT 
BARNETT, who is also 
handling book deals for 
BILL and HILLARY 


HEY, POP/CAN I BORROW || GOOD OL’ FAMILY VALUES! 
THE KEYS TO THE SAFE 





CLINTON, has invited publishers to meet 
Tuesday with the Secretary of State in her 
posh, 7th floor private suite, a move some 
deem unethical. “I have a problem with 
government officials getting rich off their 
public service on public property,” says the 
Center for Public Integrity’s CHUCK LEWIS. 
Albright has not written a book proposal, 
but will outline ideas and field questions 
from publishers. Ballpark advance?— 
$700,000 to $800,000. And though she’s 
been approached by a dozen schools to 
teach—including Georgetown, a few blocks 
from her home—sources tell TIME she is 
more interested in setting up her own 
think tank devoted to the development of 


democracy. —By Ann Blackman/Washington 


OH, Hi THERE, JEB/ 
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NOW, NOW, BOYS, DON*T 
BICKER / AFTERALL... 


To 


sex shops operating 
in New York City in 1998 


142 Number of sex shops operating 
in New York City in 2001, 2 years 
after a mayoral initiative to shut down 
one-third of all “adult” businesses 
within a year 


57\N%, $2.85 million 
Cost of Bill and 
Hillary Clinton’s 
new home off Embassy Row in 
Washington 


. La 
$4 million Estimated amount they 


still owe their lawyers for Whitewater 
and other legal matters 


10,000 Number of tests the 
convenience-store chain 7-Eleven said 
it performed on its computer systems 

to make sure they were Y2K compliant 


1901 Year shown on 7-Eleven’s 


registers last week 





$3.29 Price of the 


“old size” 14.5-o0z, 
bag of Tostitos 


: $3.29 Price of the “new size” 13.5- 


2 0z. bag of Tostitos 


WHEN oe FINISHED 


JUSTICES DID PREVAIL/ 
GEORGIE ,GO SEE WHAT 


UNCLE Dic 


YOU To DO 


Cartoon by Cultural Jet Lag for TIME 
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Theme Dreams 


PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATIONS, LIKE HIGH 
school proms, boast evocative themes, a 
tradition dating back to Eisenhower's 
1953 “Crusade in America.” George W. 
Bush has selected “Celebrating America’s 






Spirit Together” for his Jan. 20 blowout. 
How likely is it that partisan foes will join forces over 
the next four years? Here, a look at how some other 
terms lived up to their Inaugural promise. 











JOHN F. KENNEDY, 1961 
THEME “World Peace Through 


New Frontiers” 


REALITY Cuban missile crisis; 


Berlin Wall built 


Yad 
c: 


LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 1965 RICHARD M. NIXON, 1973 
HEME “Peace” THEME “Spirit of 76” 
e& REALITY Resigned in '74 






GEORGE BUSH, 1989 
THEME 
and Independence” 
REALITY Gulf War and 
recession 


BILL CLINTON, 1997 
E“Peace, Prosperity THEME “Building a Bridge to 











the 21st Century” 


REALITY Bill's bridge buckles 
in 2000 with Gore's loss 





Yesssss, 


It’s Another 
New Year 


HE CHINESE YEAR OF THE SNAKE 

i kicks off Jan. 24, and the 
reptiles seem restless with 

anticipation. Around the globe, apodes 


have been lurking in the news. 


cipee 
eVUrEn oO 


BOWL SAVIORS The NFL’s turf 


consultant, George Toma, announced plans 


to deploy inflatable snakes on the field of 
Raymond James Stadium in Tampa, Fla., 
?| when itis seeded this week for the Jan. 28 

| Super Bowl. These will be in addition to 
>| inflatable owls and remote-control cars that 3 
=! areused toscare a birds. 


| STUNNIN 





SERPENTS The world’s largest 


reptile zoo, in T' Tula, Russia, is attempting to 


improve its occupants’ less-than-lovable 
image by nnn asnake beauty contest. 


SAFER WITH SCIENCE French 


pharmaceutical company Aventis Pasteur 
released a new antivenom against the most 


dangerous species of African snakes. 


SORCER 


first play 


34 years. 


ho won their 
-off game in 


EAT MY DUST In his last days in office, George Bush laid a few land mines for Bill Clinton, such as sending troops to 
Somalia and bombing Iraq only days before Clinton's Inauguration. Returning the favor with a raft of last-minute 
appointments, pardons and Executive Orders that thumb a nose at George W.'s Administration, Clinton has: 


« Announced a plan to protect 58.5 million acres of 
federal land by banning commercial logging and new 
roads. Bush criticized such a plan during the campaign 

* Issued ergonomic standards to protect workers, a 
poke at Bush's Big Business 
benefactors 
e Ordered medical-privacy 
protections opposed by Bush's health- 
care-industry supporters 
e Pardoned two women serving long 





prison terms on minor drug charges, saving them from 
strict federal-sentencing laws favored by his successor 
« Created new pollution curbs for diesel trucks and 
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power plants, again irking George W.'s 
business ties 
« Slapped new license plates on the 
presidential limo that support statehood 
for the District of Columbia, which Bush 
opposes. This Executive Order at least 
can be undone with a screwdriver 


tY A pregame onfield ritual 
featuring Yoruba priestess Ava Kay Jones 
and a boa, below, is being credited with 
helping lift a curse on the New Orleans 
Saints, w 


























An Excuse to Mention My 1480 SAT Score 


HAD ALWAYS HEARD THAT YOUR 20S ARE YOUR MOST FER- As I had hoped, I breezed through the verbal section. in 

tile creative time; few people have accomplished any- | which the hardest vocabulary word was “megalomania,” 

thing great after 30—not Einstein, not Newton, not Lin- | which I had no trouble whatsoever defining. And the math 

da Lovelace. Now I know it’s true. At the age of 29,Ihave | section, which I had feared, didn’t have any tangents or cosines 

tabled all ambitions to write a novel, play or episode of | and gave you all the geometry formulas you needed. I never 

JAG. Even my planned autobiography, A Mildly Amus- | even had to go to my third No. 2 pencil. I felt far more confi- 
ing Work of Limited Intellect, has been set aside. dent than the first time around, when I actually got a 1480. 

To verify my deterioration, I signed up to take the sats | For the next three weeks, I bragged about how well I did, 
again so I could objectively compare my cur- 
rent self with my old, quite impressive, 
high school self, who got a score of 1480. 
Anyone can sign up online, as long as he 
can come up with creative answers like 
“34th grade.” I vowed to beat my 1480 
without any preparation whatsoever, 
unless you consider that the sats are de- 
signed to measure your preparedness for 
college and I had four years under my 
belt. But I wouldn’t do any extra studying 
to beat my original score, which I should 
mention was a 1480, 
I showed up at Xavier High School 15 

















al and pop sociology. “It turns out we are 
so much smarter than we were in high 
school,” I’d say. “Not only our vocab- 
ulary but also our reasoning skills 
have developed exponentially.” With 
everyone I talked to, I seemed to 
strike some hidden nerve, revealing 
that not only do most people harbor a 
secret desire to retake the sats but they 
also dislike being around me. 
Then I got my scores back. I did indeed 
land a perfect 800 in verbal, but I got a 650 
in math, fora total of 1450. Worse yet, the Col- 
minutes early on Saturday morning, which lege Board rigged the system in 1995, so my 
meant lots of time to be stared at by 17-year- score would have been worth only 1430 in 1988, 
olds. I felt creepy, like some intellectual pedophile. Actually, | My brain had deteriorated nearly 5%, which is all you really use 
I felt like a real pedophile, but I tried to make myself feel bet- | ofyourbrain anyway. So really, more like 100%. You can see why 


ter with the intellectual part. I struggled on the math section. 

Eventually I was ushered into a small room, where I was At 17, certain I had blown my sats, I kept quiet about my 
not only older than all the other test takers but also older than | test performance until I got my scores back. So while my 
the teacher monitoring the test. A large carving of Jesus hung | brave experiment did confirm that now I am indeed dumber, 
above the blackboard, and a copy of TIME magazine, in which | it also revealed that I am much cockier. And that, I have 
I'm pretty sure I mentioned masturbating, lay on adesk. I was | learned in my brief working career, is a far more important 
sure I was going to hell. predictor of success than intelligence. oF 











60-SECOND SYMPOSIUM 


BREAK ON THROUGH George W. Bush's MOBY, 
Inauguration is Washington's hottest ; musician and 
ticket, and scoring invites to various \ _! inveterate 
shindigs is not easy. We asked some Manhattan 
social savants how those left off the partygoer. 
guest list can crash the party. Crashing 101. “Call and tell “Seeing as it's essentially a 


them you are a free-lance Republican Inauguration, | 
writer. Ask for credentials, think using Republican 
and show up dressed for tactics makes the most 
the party. Don't settle for sense, so try 1) lying, 

one gala; ask for invitations 2) cheating, 3) stealing 
to all events. And call a and 4) a little dollop of 
friend. Dates and spouses g00d old-fashi 

are welcome.” nepotism.” 


C The Snaugauralon of 
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of XEROX CORPORATION, 
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THE DOCUMENT COMPANY 


You want your color fast. So Xerox lets you print at speeds up to 10 ppm black and 6 ppm color. Better yet, Xerox 
invented eXpress Mode™ It delivers great quality color at twice the speed of comparable printers in normal mode with 
comparable dpi. To appreciate these speedy printers, visit a store near you. Xerox. Just a smarter breed of inkjet printer. 


www.xerox.com/inkjet 
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You |! find Fujitsu companies like Amdahl, DMR 
Consulting, ICL and Glovia International 
around the globe. Tapping new markets and 
cultures. Offering a full range of IT and 
telecommunications solutions. Providing local, 
personalized service. So wherever your customers 
are, whatever 
their needs, they 
won't have to look 
very far to finda 


friendly face 


< 











CO While the world may be getting smaller, its challenges clearly aren’t. That's why it’s 
reassuring to know some people have your best interests in mind. People who eat, sleep and 
breathe your business. So when you talk about your company’s Internet needs, they understand 


every word you say. Fujitsu is 
THE INTERNET CAN PUT YOU IN TOUCH 
WITH MILLIONS OF CUSTOMERS 
the world’s third largest IT AROUND THE GLOBE. 


THEN WHY DO YOU FEEL SO ALONE? 


services company—a $50 billion 





provider of IT and telecommunications products and services. With 60,000 IT support and 
service professionals and operations in over 100 countries, we're anything but distant. We get 
to know each of our global customers, on their own turf. All over the world, Isn’t it nice to know 


that, wherever the Internet takes your business, there will be someone right by your side? 


fo®) 
FUJITSU 


THE POSSIBILITIES ARE INFINITE 


www.fujitsu.com 
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Sheraton 


HOTELS & RESORTS 


$350 million is a lot to spend on redecorating. 
Il tell my dad not to spill anything. 














We've spared no expense in finding new ways to take care of you. Enter one of our 






igned rooms 


and see for yourself. Rich jewel-tone colors will remind you of a stylish home. PI Ss will entice 


you to go barefoot. The large, w do your best work. And 
cozy pillow-top mattress will entice you t n bed all day. It's all 
part of Sheraton's continuing commitment to find new ways to take care of you and make you feel at home 


For reservations and information, call 800-325-3535, visit sheraton.com or call your travel planner 
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Rooms at these hotels have been newly designed: 


Arizona Georgia heraton Needharr Tennessee 
California : poem New Hampshire Texas 
f I Minois heraton Nast ' 
jon P; New Jersey 
r Indiana heraton Edi Hote Virginia 
Colorado heraton M 
‘ Kentucky ai = Hraabading Wisconsin 
Connecticut tes Le Milw 
Maine 
New York 
. ; Bahamas 
Florida F 
+ Maryland | North Carolina ’ 
herat sel | 
Massachusetts Canada 
' Bost Pennsylvania fl Mor 
} V Forg 
Rhode Island 
J t 
and 30 10 Sheraton.com 
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DIED. TANAQUIL LE CLERCQ, 
71, lithe-limbed ballerina 
who, while on tour in 
Copenhagen with husband 
George Balanchine in 1956, 
contracted polio, which left 
her paralyzed at 27 at the peak of her tal- 
ent and fame; of pneumonia; in New York 
City. In an eerie foreshadow, Balanchine 
in 1944 had choreographed a ballet in 
which he cast himself as a char- 1" 
acter named Polio and his in- 
comparably elegant muse Le 
|  Clereq as a victim who be- 
comes paralyzed. 
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> DIED. JOSE GRECO, 82, a 
Italian-born Brooklyn-raised @ 
dancer who popularized , 
Spanish dance—especially the <—% 
showy, cape-snapping flamenco 
—for worldwide audiences in the 
1950s and "60s; in Lancaster, Pa. A 
popular guest on such shows as Ed 
Sullivan, Greco drew 19,000 fans to a 
New York City stadium in 1953. 





DIED. AL GROSS, 82, visionary gad- , 
geteer whose inventions, including / 
the walkie-talkie, presaged the / 
wireless revolution; in Sun City, 

Ariz. Gross’s two-way radio may f 
have helped Allied agents _ 
gain strategic advantage 
during World War II. Later, 
he produced early-model 
cell phones, garage-door 
openers and pagers. 
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DIED. ALAN CRANSTON, 86, four-term 
California Democratic Senator whose 
career as a champion of nuclear disarma- 
ment was overshadowed by a 1991 Senate 
reprimand for his involvement in the sav- 
ings and loan scandals; in Los Altos Hills, 
Calif. After an early career as a journalist, 
Cranston returned to the U.S. from Eu- 
rope and was appalled in 1939 to find 
sanitized English versions of Hitler’s 
Mein Kampf; he translated his own, un- 
varnished edition, prompting Hitler's 
publisher to sue to stop sales. 


DIED. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 87, At- 
torney General for Dwight Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State for 

Richard Nixon; in Bethesda, 
Md. Nixon kept his long- 

time friend in the dark 
about such initiatives 
as contact with Ho 
Chi Minh and rela- 
tions with China, 
preferring to rely 
on Henry Kissinger. 
Nixon later admit- 
ted, “The way I 
treated Rogers was 
terrible.” 


DIED. JULIUS EP- 
STEIN, 91, Acade- 
my Award-win- 
ning screenwriter 
of Casablanca 
and author of 
more than 50 produced 










said: 

a) “Quick, sell all 
my Amazon!” 

b) “I've also cut my 
cholesterol level, 
but no one cares” 
c) He's prepared to 
cut rates again 

d) “L’état c'est moi” 
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is an odd choice for 


right side of hisbody Sec.’s parking spot 
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screenplays; in Los Angeles. Epstein was 
the inspiration for the naive Julian Blum- 
berg, whose stories are plagiarized by 
Sammy Glick in Budd Schulberg’s Hol- 
| lywood novel, What Makes Sammy Run? 


DIED. RAY WALSTON, 586, 
master of quirkily cranky 
roles; in Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Walston, who won a Tony 
playing a stylish Satan in 
the Broadway musical 
Damn Yankees, made his own devil's pact 
by joining the sitcom My Favorite Mar- 
tian strictly for the cash. Though he later 
took other roles, he was forever branded 
as extraterrestrial Uncle Martin. He was 
so closely identified with the role that in 
1996, when Nasa thought it had found life 
} on Mars, cas News wanted to use him in 
a segment with two astro-scientists. 





DIED. ARNOLD HUTSCH- 
NECKER, 102, psychothera- 
pist to Richard Nixon 
whom the President con- 
sulted by phone and twice 
received at the White 
House; in Sherman, Conn. Nixon first vis- 
ited the doctor in 1951 for back pain, after 
reading his book on psychosomatic ill- 
nesses. Hutschnecker spoke little of his 
patient until after Nixon’s death. The 
President was not seriously disturbed, he 
said, but exhibited many “neurotic symp- 
toms,” acceptable qualities in a leader. 
Hutschnecker advocated “mental-health 
certificates” for politicians. 
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Hussein: Energy Secretary f 
a) Used gossip because: 5 
mongers forskeet- a) He’s sluggish 5 
shooting practice b) Heonce sought 4. In this picture: 

b) Had this military- to abolishthe dept. a) Bill and Chelsea pose in a photo-op 
parade picreleased c)Heneverworked re-enactment of Hillary’s swearing-in 
c) Nabbed 18th for Gerald Ford b) Hillary tries to teach Gore to dance 
cover oflraqiINSTYLE d) His gas-guzzling _c) The aliens finally reveal themselves 
d) Used only the limo won't fitinthe — d) The Clintons tell Gore they never 


want to see him again 
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CONFIRMATION 


As Democrats get set to bloody some 
of Bush’s Cabinet nominees, the 
divided Senate faces its first test 


By NANCY GIBBS 


























T IS A SACRED WASHINGTON RITUAL, A QUADRENNIAL ATTEMPT 
at human sacrifice to appease the gods of compromise. At the 
dawn of each Administration, the President anoints his team, 
and the confirmation games begin. The interest groups on left 
and right begin to stir and sniff; the oppo research folders get 
fattened up for the fight; Senators who will sit in judgment be- 
gin voicing “concerns” or “questions” about this candidate’s quali 
fications or that one’s paper trail. But almost never—only nine times 
in Senate history—has a Cabinet nominee been voted down. About 


the same number pulled out rather than suffer the strip search, or 
the President withdrew their name, as Clinton did with Zoe Baird 
when the Attorney General-designate disclosed her infamous nanny- 
tax problem. In general, confirmation hearings serve as a kind of 
overture to the First Act of a new President, a preview of all the 
themes and characters that will share the stage and shape the com- 
bat for the next four years, Let the trumpets blare 

By the time George W. Bush finished his shopping last week, he 
had found a little something for everyone, but especially himself. The 
diverse Cabinet was designed to build political capital for the fights that 
lie ahead. By picking both insiders and outsiders, pragmatists and 





Tom Daschle meets with Jesse In Lott’s office, Ashcroft and 
Jackson, one of the civil rights the majority leader discuss 
leaders opposing Ashcroft confirmation hearings 
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purists, Bush was not only paying off past fa 
vors to constituencies but also, he hopes, 
building goodwill for the future. If he needs 
to ignore Christian Conservatives when it 
comes time to wink at China’s persecution of 
Christians, his selection of archconservative 
former Senator John Ashcroft for Attorney 
General will help the medicine go down. 
Business developers got Gale Norton, the 
Interior nominee known for her eagerness to 
open wilderness areas to industry. Corpo 
rate America, meet Mr. Paul O'Neill, lately of 
Alcoa. Moderate suburbanites got Christine 
Todd Whitman, the moderate, suburban 
New Jersey Governor who will run the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency. If Labor 
nominee Linda Chavez, Reagan’s civil rights 
commissioner and battle-hardened veteran 
of the culture wars, continues her attacks on 
affirmative action once in office, Bush can 
take cover behind the fact that his Cabinet 


than any 
“Anywhere 


includes fewer white men 
Republican team in history. 
someone may have a problem, there’s a 
counter to it. It’s hard to criticize as a whole,” 
says campaign media strategist Mark Mc- 
Kinnon. “The adults are back in town.” 

At least that’s the way it’s supposed to 
work. But Cabinets aren’t confirmed en 
masse, and Washington has been reshaped 
by the growth of single-issue constituen 
cies over the past many years. This all 
but guarantees that Cabinet confirmation 
hearings become policy shootouts If one of 
the more vulnerable targets gets in real 
trouble and Bush has to ride to the rescue, 
he may have to spend more political capi- 
tal defending his picks than he has got by 
making such wide use of the G.o.P. bench. 
Worst of all, one of these picks may be a 
constant draw on his account. Just as James 


Watt or Jocelyn Elders became poster chil- 


dren for entire Administrations, Ashcroft 
or Chavez or Norton 
whose rhetoric and 


the three candidates 
records Democrats 


consider most extreme may appear on 
every Democratic fund-raising letter be 


tween now and the 2002 election. 


HICH HAS, OF COURSE, AL- 3 
ready begun. Bush is proving 
to be a uniter, not a divider, 2 
all right. But nobody realized 33 
that it Democrats he °4 
would be uniting—environ 


was 


mentalists, pro-choice advocates, labor = 
unions and civil rights groups, all of which 2; 
were huddling together last Friday to pick = 
their targets and plan their attacks. “This 8: 
kind of outrage in breadth and depth and ; 
diversity—I can’t remember anything like 
it,” said Hilary Shelton, director of the : 
N.A.A.C.P.’s Washington bureau. But in pri 


Norman 
Mineta 


TRANSPORTATION 
SECRETARY 


The former 
Congressman 
and Clinton 
Commerce 
Secretary is 
Bush's token 
Democrat. He’s 
liberal but 
pragmatic 


@ vemocrats won't pur uP A FIGHT 


Colin 
Powell 


SECRETARY OF 
STATE 


Moderate and 
cautious on 
foreign issues, 
an advocate for 
children and 
minorities at 
home, he could 
be the Cabinet's 
social conscience 


oe) 


Christine 
Todd 
Whitman 


EPA ADMINISTRATOR 


She has had 
some success 
protecting public 
land and cleaning 
the water, but 
puts business 
interests first. 
The moderate 
face of Bush 
environmentalism 


© Get READY FoR A SHOWDOWN 


Condoleezza 
Rice* 


NATIONAL SECURITY 
ADVISER 


ARepublican 
ever since 
President Carter 
mishandled 
Afghanistan, Rice 
is conservative 
on foreign policy 
issues, moderate 
on domestic 
concerns 


Paige 


EDUCATION 
SECRETARY 


Like his new 
boss, he believes 
in accountability, 
local control and 
charter schools. 
Unlike Bush, he's 

cautious about 
school vouchers 


#% NOT A FORMAL CABINET LEVEL POSITION 


Martinez 


HOUSING 
SECRETARY 


AsaFlorida 


county chairman, 


Martinez cut 
property taxes 
and helped low- 
income families 
find housing. He 
axed the fire 
chief for not 
diversifying his 
staff 


Ann 
Veneman 


AGRICULTURE 
SECRETARY 


Astrong 
consumer 
advocate, 

Veneman spent 
her term as 
California's 
agriculture 

secretary 
stressing free 
trade 


Paul 
O'Neill 
TREASURY 
SECRETARY 


Open-minded 
and pragmatic, 
Alcoa’s former 
chairmanis nota 
devout supply- 
sider. He once 
supported higher 
gas taxes, and 
has good 
relations with 
labor 
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vate, Senate Democrats were clear that, 
absent some shocking new smoking gun, 
they weren't likely to actually reject Ash- 
croft, Chavez or Norton. In a Senate divid- 
ed evenly between the parties, only a sim- 
ple majority is required for confirmation, 
2% meaning that Democrats would have to 
* achieve astonishing unity (and find one 
ci z Republican defector) to vote down one of 
2 |= the nominees. 
The Democrats’ strategy is not risk 
2<° free; if they fight hard and lose, they might 
=; end up empowering the new President. 
And with three, possibly four, targets, 
“they're going to spread themselves too 
«= thin,” predicts Clint Bolick, a Chavez ally 
==> whois head of a conservative legal-advoca- 
cy group called the Institute for Justice. 
2, “They're not going to take a single scalp be- 
2 cause they’re going to go after too many.” 
But Republicans know that some of the 





nominations might prove costly. Bush’s 
choice of Chavez, with her record of union 
bashing, means that “we have just blown up 
whatever inroads we had made with the 
Teamsters,” says a seasoned G.O.P. strate- 
gist. Teamsters leader James Hoffa has 
been flirting with bolting from the Demo- 
cratic Party and seemed receptive to G.O.P. 
stroking, but Chavez is a bitter pill for even 
him to swallow. And thanks to Norton, a 


longtime advocate for oil drilling in the | 


Alaska National Wildlife Refuge, the strate- 
gist says, “we are also now undone with 
suburban women in the Midwest and Cali- 
fornia who care about the environment.” 
Other Bush allies complain that by pick- 
ing Ashcroft, a candidate to lead the Jus- 
tice Department who offends the African- 
American community’s sense of justice, 
Bush handed the other side a sure weapon 
to increase black turnout in 2002 and 2004. 


&. 


> 
v4 
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When Bush tapped Ashcroft, on the 
Friday before Christmas, the former Mis- 
souri Senator wasted no time; he got on 
the phone and began tracking down his 
Senate colleagues at home. The teetotaling 
famed Pentecostal minister, 
Ashcroft, a onetime Missouri Governor so 
strict that he refused to dance at his own 
inaugural ball, is the kind of hard-line con- 
servative who makes liberal toes curl. Yet 
as he reached Senate Democrats like Russ 
Feingold and his old Yale classmate Joe 
Lieberman, he was able to elicit warm re 
sponses, or at least pledges of neutrality. 
Feingold called him a “respected public 
servant with a fine legal mind.” New Jer- 
sey Democrat Bob Torricelli called him “a 
very good choice,” praised his “sound 


son of a 


judgment and high integrity” and said he 


favored his confirmation. 
That infuriated liberal activists, who 





Anthony 
Principi 


SECRETARY OF 
VETERANS AFFAIRS 


A Vietnam vet 
and acting VA 
Secretary in the 
first Bush 
Administration, 
Principi wants to 
strengthen 
veterans’ 
benefits 


Donald 
Evans 


COMMERCE 
SECRETARY 


Evans is practical 
and down to 
earth. The oil 

executive will be 
pro-business. 

Dems are worried 
he'll repay all 

those contributors 


Donald 
Rumsfeld 
DEFENSE SECRETARY 


Cheney's mentor, 
he will push hard 
for missile 
defense. Will he 
always see eye 
to eye with that 
hero over at 
the State 
Department? 


Spencer 
Abraham 


ENERGY SECRETARY 


He has no energy 
experience, but 
he did sponsor a 
bill to abolish 
epartment 
Also opposed 
tougher fuel- 
efficiency 
standards 
for SUVs 
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Tommy 
Thompson 
SECRETARY OF 


HEALTH & HUMAN 
SERVICES 


Wisconsin's pro- 


life Governor 
passed strong 
welfare reform 
but matched it 
with better child 
care and health 
insurance for 
poor families 


Gale 
Norton 
INTERIOR SECRETARY 


A fierce critic of 

Clinton’s drive to 
protect national 

monuments, she 
has called for new 
drilling in Alaska. 
The conservative 

face of Bush 

environmentalism 


Illustration for TIME by John Corbitt / Text by Mitch Frank 


Linda 
Chavez 


LABOR SECRETARY 


She has criticized 
minimum-wage 
hikes, bilingual 

education, 
affirmative action 
and many labor 
rules. Unions and 
civil-rights groups 
are taking aim 


John 


Ashcroft 


ATTORNEY GENERAL 


He led the fight 
againsta 
respected black 
nominee to the 
federal bench 
He's staunchly 
pro-life. That 
honorary degree 
from Bob Jones 
University isn't 
going to help 

















scrambled to get Democrats to keep quiet 
and “stop message erosion,” as a Senate 
aide put it, until they had time to dig into 
Ashcroft’s past and shape a grass-roots 
campaign against him. But that will take 
some doing; even Ted Kennedy counts 
Ashcroft as a friend. “He’s an able person, 
and he’s got a good mind, and he’s a hard 
worker,” Kennedy told TIME. “We've tan- 
gled on policy issues,” he added, predicting 
that “there will be sharp questioning over 
whether he’s going to be in the mainstream 
or on the edges.” Ashcroft is a good note 
dropper who dashes off friendly cards to 
Republicans and Democrats alike. After 
his bitter Senate loss to the late Mel Carna- 
han in November, he sent a page-long 
handwritten note to Democratic leader 
Tom Daschle, thanking him for his friend- 
ship and help during the previous six years. 
Ashcroft said his only regret was that they 
didn’t get to know each other better. 
Chances are they will now. A quirk in 
the calendar and Constitution has seen to it 
that the Democrats will actually be in con- 
trol of the Senate for the 17 days leading up 
to Bush’s Inauguration. While no final 
votes will be taken before then, temporary 
Judiciary Committee chairman Patrick 
Leahy plans to open hearings on Ashcroft 
and may even call as a witness Ronnie 
White, the African-American judicial nom- 
inee whose candidacy Ashcroft famously 
torpedoed in 1999. White, the first black 
member of the Missouri Supreme Court, 
was Bill Clinton’s choice for a federal dis- 
trict court seat. Ashcroft single-handedly 
built the opposition that crushed White, 
charging that his record showed “a 
tremendous bent toward criminal activi- 
ty.” It was the first time the full Senate re- 


SURVIVAL 


GUIDE 











jected a judicial nominee since Robert 
Bork in 1987. 

Civil rights groups cried foul and 
vowed revenge. “It really was a case of 
John Ashcroft misleading the U.S. Senate,” 
says People for the American Way chief 
Ralph Neas. “Ronnie White wasn’t anti- 
death penalty or pro-criminal.” White had 
voted to uphold death penalties in 41 out of 
59 capital cases that came before him, his 
allies noted. In most of the cases where he 
didn’t uphold death sentences, he wasn’t 
alone—the decision was unanimous. And 
in two of six cases in which White wrote for 
the majority upholding a death sentence, 
he did so over the dissent of justices ap- 
pointed by Ashcroft. 


UT ASHCROFT ALLIES COUNTER 
that Ashcroft could not ignore a 
case in which White was the lone 
vote to overturn a death penalty— 
the notorious case of Missouri cop 
killer James Johnson. In 1991 a 
sheriffs deputy arrived at Johnson’s house 
after Johnson threatened his wife and 
daughter with a gun. Johnson shot the 
deputy in the back, then in the head. He 
then drove to the home of the local sheriff 
and shot the sheriffs wife five times during 


a holiday party; she died in front of her | 


family. He wounded another deputy and 
killed two more outside the sheriffs office 
before he was captured. His insanity de- 
fense was unsuccessful, and the Supreme 
Court upheld the sentence. But in his dis- 
sent, Judge White argued that Johnson had 
been represented by incompetent counsel. 

Ashcroft defenders say it was this deci- 
sion that swung moderate Republicans 
against White and led them to reject him 
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for the federal court. They dispute the 
charge that Ashcroft is a racist, noting that 
as Missouri Governor he appointed the 
first African-American judge to the court of 
appeals and signed into law the holiday 
honoring Martin Luther King Jr. But he 
also accepted an honorary degree in 1999 
from Bob Jones University, which until 
recently forbade interracial dating, and 
defended Confederate leaders as “patri- 
ots” in Southern Partisan magazine, a pro- 
Confederacy publication that he praised 
for helping “set the record straight.” 

It is not only civil rights groups that 
have Ashcroft in their sights. He has always 
been an ardent abortion foe, so abortion- 
rights groups view his nomination as “akin 
to the appointment of George Wallace to be 
Attorney General in the 1960s,” says Rose- 
mary Dempsey, Washington director of 
the Center for Reproductive Law and Pol- 
icy. In 1998 Ashcroft sponsored a constitu- 
tional amendment to outlaw all abortions 
except those needed to save the life of the 
mother. Bush allows for exceptions in 
cases of rape or incest, but Ashcroft didn’t. 
His proposal defined human life as begin- 
ning at fertilization, which women’s groups 
say could have meant that not only abortion 
but also birth-control pills and rups, which 
prevent development of a fertilized egg, 
would be illegal. “Bush couldn’t have 
chosen anyone more hostile, more danger- 
ous,” says Kate Michelman, head of the 
National Abortion and Reproductive Rights 
Action League, “more devoted to taking 
Roe v. Wade down.” 

NARAL and Planned Parenthood both 
mounted unprecedented get-out-the-vote 
efforts in last year’s election. Their state-of- 
the-art e-mail and phone-bank techniques 


How to Thrive on 
The Hot Seat 


0 you got a presidential appointment. 
(Hey, it could WwW. 
Bush will hand out 1,500 of them over 
the next few months.) Maybe Dick 
Cheney called you, maybe even Dubya 
himself: “You never worked for my dad 
or Gerald Ford, but you're a good person, 
got a good heart. | want you on my team.” 
But what now? How do you run the 
gauntlet of Senate confirmation? You 








will now be turned to stopping Ashcroft. 
But Ashcroft has broad and deep support 
among social conservatives. More than 
180 groups, led by the Free Congress 
Foundation, have signed on to support 
him with grass-roots lobbying. Privately, 
some Democrats say it’s useful to rough up 
Ashcroft, even if just to scare Bush into 
picking more moderate judges or Justices 
—and to preclude the chance that Ashcroft 
might someday land on the Supreme 
Court. “That’s where the endgame is,” says 
Ohio Republican Mike DeWine. “John 
will be used for the next battle, which is the 
judgeships.” 

In some ways, Linda Chavez is more 
vulnerable than Ashcroft. She doesn’t enjoy 
the professional courtesy that Ashcroft 
does as a former Senator, and for the mo- 
ment, activists put her as their No. 2 target. 
In fact, some Republicans were surprised 
at Bush’s choice for the Labor Department, 





LEARNING TO SHARE 


Lott and Daschle hammer out power- 
sharing rules. Dems may use their 17 


days in charge to grill Bush’s nominees 


That Chavez is a Hispanic woman may not 
help Bush if many Hispanics and women 
object to her views. “For the life of me, that 


| doesn’t make any sense,” says an adviser to 


the Bush campaign. “She is hated by the 
constituency they were trying to court with 
her selection.” Chavez, a native New Mex- 
ican who does not speak a word of Spanish, | 
is the lead ax wielder against bilingual 
education. 

Chavez started out as a Democrat, 
working for the party's national committee 
while her husband worked for the AFL-CIO. 
She moved on to the American Federation 
of Teachers, another natural step in the lib- 
eral food chain. But as it happened, she 
found herself growing more conservative. 


because it could come at such high cost. | Chavez likes to say that she didn’t leave the 





Democratic Party but that it left her on do- 
mestic social issues and foreign policy. 
She is no straight-line conservative. 
Like Bush, she has broken with some in her 
party by supporting legal immigration. But 
labor groups are convinced that she poses a 
threat. “We've never before had a nominee 
for the Department of Labor who has ex- 
pressed opposition to some of the key 
things that are her responsibility to en- 
force,” says Marcia Greenberger, executive 
director of the National Women’s Law Cen- 
ter. Critics fear Chavez will ignore all but 
the most egregious examples of workplace 
discrimination, fight against raising the 
minimum wage and side with Big Business 
against family-friendly measures like fami- 
ly medical leave and child-care support. 
Conservatives are hoping she will 
throw open the windows at Labor, with her 
articulate style and political skills. “I don’t 


| think we'll see her try to overturn the Ex- 


ecutive Order that created affirmative ac- 
tion. That battle’s been fought and lost in 
the ’80s,” says Bolick, who calls Chavez a 
“creative conservative” and “kindred spir- 
it.” “The law says preferences should be 
given to the socially and economically dis- 
advantaged. I see her reinterpreting that 
statute through regulation, trying to go 
away from race toward class.” 

The third most tempting target for in- 
terest groups is Gale Norton, the former 
Colorado attorney general who is Bush's 
pick for Interior. She is being assailed by 
environmentalists, who now rival civil 
rights groups for clout on Capitol Hill. 
Norton, says Sierra Club executive director 
Carl Pope, “would be a natural disaster as 
Interior Secretary. Norton is the oil, mining 
and timber industry's choice.” Pope’s group 








@ Suck up to your chairman & Know thyself @ Learn to duck always pack the staff with your 
The old maxim goes that a man Don't let the Washington Post You've said some things you'd own political hacks. 
never stands so tall as when he inform the world that you once like to take back. Too late. 
bends over to kiss an a__. This regurgitated on your classics So practice backpedaling. & Play the victim 
holds especially true with the professor—get the bad news “Senator, you have to The last resort is to act as 
Senators who must confirm you. out before Bob Woodward does. understand the context in though you're being 
So meet with the Great Men. Spin it your way. “When | was which | referred to women persecuted. “Have you no 
Flatter them. Bring a fruit young and irresponsible, | was as geishas ...” " might be a bit much, 
basket. young and irresponsible.” and “high-tech lynching” has 

@ Be patriotic already been taken. So try 
@ Shun the press @ Find a rabbi When you hire someone, you something more appropriate to 
Your phone will be ringing. The It helps to have your nomination want him to be enthusiastic. The the Age of Dubya. “Senator, | 
reporters will seem friendly. shepherded by someone the same holds true for Senators want to end the season of 
They are not—and besides, the Senators know from the Paim over appointees like you cynicism in Washington. And 
Senators want first crack at you. restaurant or the links at Tell the Senators how honored frankly, sir, what! did wrong as 
So don't flap your gums to Tim Burning Tree. If Bob Dole or Bob you'll be to serve your country a young man is, sir, part of the 
Russert. Remember the Strauss isn't available, hire a alongside the distinguished old politics. I'm a good person, 
Keni ethic of not p.r. outfit like Hill & Knowlton. career professionals at your got a good heart.” 
leaking and not bragging. It shows you're a player. department. Later you can —By Matthew Cooper 
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is worried that she will move quickly to 
open more federal land to mining and oil 
exploration. During a stint as Reagan’s as- 
sociate solicitor for conservation and 
wildlife, where she was a protégé of James 
Watt, the Interior Secretary enviros loved 
to hate, she worked to open the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge to drilling, and is 
expected to do so again. After all, Bush cam- 
paigned on the idea. And those who hope 
the Bush Administration will take global 
warming seriously may be disappointed to 
learn that in 1997 Norton co-authored an 
op-ed piece declaring there’s no such thing. 

Yet Norton is not without political 
skills. As Colorado attorney general she 
badgered the Energy Department to clean 
up Rocky Flats, the infamous nuclear- 
weapons waste site. The Energy Commit- 
tee’s Democratic aides have encouraged 
environmental groups to dig into her past, 
“but we'll keep an open mind on whether 


she’s the second coming of Jim Watt,” says | 


a Senate staff member. The fact is, Bush’s 
nominations have given environmental- 
ists too many targets: aside from Norton, 


LYNNE 


Is a Career 
A Conflict? 


CHENEY 


there’s former Michigan Senator Spence 
Abraham, a champion of the gas-guzzling 
suv. Bush nominated him to head the En- 
ergy Department even though Abraham 
co-sponsored three bills to abolish it. Then 
there is Christine Todd Whitman at EPA, 
who as New Jersey Governor cut the state’s 
environmental budget 30% and favored 
voluntary compliance with pollution stan- 
dards instead of corporate fines. Whitman 
has also had environmental successes in 
New Jersey, cleaning up the water and pre- 
serving open lands from development. 

It is likely that the confirmation hear- 
ings will reflect the overall tenor of the 
Senate in this new era. On Friday, Trent 
Lott and Tom Daschle hammered out a 
power-sharing arrangement that was ap- 
proved by both sides. The deal would give 
the parties equal membership and staffing 


| 


on the Senate committees—a huge Repub- 
lican concession, though the G.o.P. would 
continue to control the chairmanships and, 
if a committee splits down the middle, 
have the right to bring bills to the floor for 
votes. Conservatives grouse that Lott gave 
away too much. “It’s difficult for me to see 
how two people can drive a car at the same 
time,” says Oklahoma’s Senator Don Nick- 
les, As for the Democrats, Daschle will try 
to keep his members in line—making trou- 
ble for nominees in a disciplined, coordi- 
nated way. But if Republicans balk and the 
power-sharing agreement falls apart, 
Daschle will let the dogs out. And the qua- 
drennial ritual known as confirmation may 
see some true blood sacrifice. —Reported by 
Tamala Edwards/New York and John F, Dickerson, 
Viveca Novak, Elaine Shannon, Douglas Waller 
and Michael Weisskopf/Washington 


RISKING the conflict charges that have plagued Clinton, Cheney will keep her jobs 
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that she will do what no presi- including members of compensation from the two such worries. “I am not 
dential or vice-presidential Congress, navigate this tricky boards will total more than concerned about that,” she 
spouse has done before: she terrain, a place where one $150,000 in cash and stock. says. “I will continue to be a 
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not apologize. other. But the stakes are higher the future. To be sure, there's responsible board member and 
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Shall We Dance? 


John McCain puts Bush on the spot with a 
campaign-reform bill the President-elect can’t stand 


bill being the first thing the Senate debates 
this year. The measure would stop millions 
of dollars in unregulated soft money from 
flowing into both parties, a spigot Lott and 
Bush don’t want to shut off. Bush, who is ir- 
ritated and puzzled by his former rival’s 
gambit, also opposes McCain’s bill because 
it doesn’t protect union members from hav- 
ing their dues go toward political causes they 
don’t necessarily support. Adding such a 
provision would strip the bill of Democratic 
votes—something Bush would love to see. 
Some Democrats, naturally enough, 
are delighted by the prospect of Republican 
disarray and by the chance to send Bush an 
unwanted gift. Democratic leader Tom 
Daschle told TIME he plans to make the 
McCain measure, which is co-sponsored 
by Wisconsin Democrat Russell Feingold, 
one of the first bills his party takes up after 
Bush is sworn in. Daschle wants to start de- 
bate next month, but that may be earlier 
than some of his Democratic colleagues 


HOW THE BILL 
COULD GET KILLED 


BILL PASSES, BUT 
BUSH VETOES IT 


By JOHN F. DICKERSON 
and DOUGLAS WALLER 
LARGE PILE OF SUCK-UP GIFTS AWAITS 
George W. Bush when he steps into 
his new house—crates of home-state 
fruit from Senators, thoughtful though 
inscrutable baubles from foreign leaders. 
But at least one skunk will be hiding in the 
gift bin, a present from Bush’s former G.0.P. 
presidential rival. Arizona Senator John Mc- 
Cain wants to force the new President to 
sign a campaign-finance-reform bill that 
Bush hates—and make him do it before he 
deals with any other legislation, including 
education, taxes and all the other items on 
Bush’s wish list. McCain plans to launch the 
campaign-finance debate just two days after 
the Inauguration. In other words, even be- 
fore Bush battles with Democrats over his 
controversial Cabinet appointees, his first 
legislative fight may be with his own party. 
How’s that for a honeymoon? 
For the past six years, cam- 
paign-finance crusades waged 
by McCain have been spectacu- 
lar, neon failures. But last week 
he may have found the key to 
success. Senator Thad Cochran, 
the Mississippi conservative, 
joined McCain’s crusade on 
Thursday, bringing to 10 the 
number of Republicans who 
support the reform bill. If all 50 
Senate Democrats back it, Mc- 
Cain will have the 60 votes 
needed to close down the fili- 
buster his G.o.p. colleagues 
would launch to kill it. Bagging 
Cochran “shook the earth” for 
G.O.P. Senators, says Nebraska 
Republican Senator Chuck 
Hagel, who has written his own 
campaign-finance _ legislation. 
“We're going to have to deal 
with campaign-finance reform 
this whether _ the 


G.O.P. DERAILS MCCAIN 
WITH ANOTHER BILL 


COALITION SUPPORTING 
MCCAIN COLLAPSES 


grad Ne a His supporters talk big, 
President-elect likes it or not. but when it comes to 
McCain is not merely fore- actually voting to cut 
ing Bush’s hand; he’s taking on off campaign funds, 
his party’s leadership, as usual. some may balk 
Republican leader Trent Lott Two to tango: 
and most of his G.o.P. caucus and his primary rival 


loathe the prospect of McCain’s 

































want. John Breaux, a key moderate Demo- 
crat, says he’s cool to the idea of “starting 
with something that’s polarizing.” 

But McCain believes the public is on 
his side. While he was making his an- 
nouncement about Cochran’s support, Re- 
publican Senators were hearing a briefing 
from pollster John Zogby, who argued that 
the best way for them to reach out to voters 
is to climb aboard the campaign-finance- 
reform bandwagon. “Bulls__,” howled 
Senator Mitch McConnell, the McCain 
bill’s most ardent opponent. Other hard- 
liners are softening. Senator John Warner 
said he wouldn’t mind a bill to turn back the 
tide of unregulated attack ads that anony- 
mous groups run against candidates. “In 
1978 I knew who I was running against,” 
Warner, who’s up for re-election in 2002, 
told his colleagues. “Now I don’t.” 

Lott is trying to outmaneuver McCain, 
perhaps by pre-empting his bill with one 
that Hagel has crafted—a rival measure that 
conservative Republicans find more palat- 
able. Instead of an outright ban, Hagel’s 
measure would put a cap of $60,000 on the 
soft-money contributions a business, union, 
PAC or individual could make in any year. 
The Nebraska Senator says he’s having “se- 
rious discussions” with Bush aides on fine- 
tuning the measure so the new President 
might back it. McCain could also 
be derailed with a little presiden- 
tial pressure. Some of the G.o.P. 
Senators supporting his bill 
might be persuaded that they 
don’t really want to trip up their 
party's first President in eight 
years before he has even un- 
packed at the White House. 

Why is McCain so ada- 
mant about causing trouble 
for the new guy in town? The 
Senator says he’s merely do- 
ing what's right. Bush thinks 
he’s still sore about being 
trounced during the pri- 
maries and that this is pay- 
back. On the night Gore con- 
ceded, McCain made the 
rounds of the TV networks 
touting his reform plan—and 
irking the Bush team. McCain 
brushes off their sniping. “I 
campaigned on it, and I prom- 


the first few weeks, we never 
will. If we passed a bipartisan 
bill, it would be great for Bush.” 
He just wants to help his Presi- 
dent, like it or not. a 
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ised millions of Americans,” he 3 
says. “If we don’t do anything :« 
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Mrs. Carnahan Goes to Washington 


Still finding her way, the freshman Senator knows where she’s headed 


HEN HILLARY RODHAM CLINTON TOOK THE OATH OF 
office last Wednesday, she wasn’t the only new Sena- 
tor arriving by way of marital tragedy. As the President 
looked down from the gallery, Hillary was sworn in 
by Vice President Al Gore, in his role as president of the Sen- 
ate. The last time President Clinton was before the Senate was 
on charges of impeachment, when many did not think he 
would come out with his presidency or marriage intact. 
Minutes earlier, another Democratic Senator had taken 
the oath, one who came by way of a far more profound tragedy. 
Three months before, Jean Carnahan was working on a speech 
in her office at the Missouri Governor's mansion when she 
looked up to find a state trooper at the door, He dropped on 
one knee, took her hand and told 
her that her eldest son Randy 
and her husband, Governor Mel 
Carnahan, had just been killed 
when their small plane crashed. 
“I knew instantly what he was 
going to say. My world stopped.” 
A few days later, on her way to 
the family cemetery for the buri- 
als, she “realized something was 
happening out there. At every 
town, people waited for hours 
holding candles. Farmers held 
their hats over their hearts. Chil- 
dren waved flags.” More than 
10,000 letters came in. She re- 
called one of her husband’s 
favorite lines when he would 
leave the breakfast-room hearth, 
“Don't let the fire go out,” and a 
week before the vote, she decid- 
ed she would serve should Mel 
win. He did, 50% to 48%. 
People are always stunned when widows arrive in Con- 
gress and know how to find the washroom, as if they hadn't 
been instrumental in getting their husbands elected in the 
first place. Carnahan may look like a grandmotherly Betty 
Crocker, but she has the steely resolve of Hillary Clinton cou- 
pled with the good sense not to have boasted about being a co- 
Governor. When her children were young and her husband 
was a municipal judge, she led drives for bond issues to raise 
money for parks and schools. As her husband worked his way 
up to Governor, she was his de facto campaign manager, writ- 
ing speeches, honing campaign themes and building a politi- 
cal base by jotting on 3-by-5 cards the particulars of everyone 
they ever met, 100,000 names now. As time went on, she be- 
came less demure about being out front. She issued a mission 
statement focused on children’s issues, helped lift Missouri to 
10th place from 49th in child immunizations and lobbied the 
legislature (“Shamelessly,” she says) for the Outstanding 





In her new office: “I'm not here to warm a seat” 





Schools Act, which resulted in smaller class size and more 
computers. It passed despite a tax increase. In her last con- 
versation with her husband, who was calling from the plane to 
say he would be home in about 20 minutes, she told him, “T'll 
wait then to tell you about the five schools I visited today.” 

When reporters questioned her decision to serve in her 
husband's place, she says, “I told them that some people 
spent a lifetime underestimating my husband to their detri- 
ment. I suggest they not do it with me.” She’s waiting for 
committee assignments before choosing her issues but says 
she will run again in 2002 only if “I’ve made a difference. 
I’m not just here to warm a seat.” 

As she plowed through the chaos of her first day, Room 480 

_ in the Russell Building came to 
2 resemble the stateroom in A 
> Night at the Opera. Visitors 
= poured into an office stacked 
> with newly delivered furniture. 
Asa third camera crew pushed its 
3 way in her face, Carnahan rolled 
a chair to position a rescue for a 
" pregnant woman about to topple. 
There was barely space for the 
bouquet of lilies sent by Mis- 
souri’s senior Senator, Kit Bond, 
or the senatorial documents al- 
ready arriving. Her first headline 
event is the confirmation hear- 
ings of Attorney General nomi- 
nee John Ashcroft, the Carnahan 
family’s longtime political adver- 
sary, whom her husband beat for 
the Senate seat. About Ashcroft’s 
hearings, she will only say she’s 
open-minded, but it’s doubtful 
he is counting on her vote. 

Gore gamely administered all senatorial oaths twice, first 
in private, then in a room where cameras are allowed. Every- 
one had family around but him, everyone welcoming a new 
day but him. Each Senator then held a reception serving the 
same Swedish meatballs and cold cuts. The parties for Clinton 
and Carnahan were jammed, Carnahan expects to work well 
with Hillary, whom she knows, partly from staying twice in the 
Lincoln Bedroom (“And it didn’t cost us a cent”). Carnahan 
celebrated with the family left to her: daughter Robin, 39, and 
son Tom, 31, who may move to Washington to be near her. Son 
Russ, 42, was just then being sworn in to the Missouri house 
of representatives. All day, people cried as they came up to her. 
She held steady. Only when taking the oath did she fill up with 
tears, feeling her husband’s presence “flood my soul. I had to 
push it aside,” she said, “or I would have been overwhelmed.” 

“Life,” Carnahan says, “takes you where you didn’t plan 
to go.” Many in the building would say amen to that. a 
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Blasting the Crusader 


Why the Army’s newest and biggest gun may 
become a target for Bush's Defense Department 


By MARK THOMPSON 
YUMA PROVING GROUND 





EEP IN THE SOUTHWESTERN CORNER 

of Arizona, the dun-colored desert 

shudders underfoot as the Army's 

newest big gun, belching flame and 
smoke, blasts fire extinguisher-size artillery 
rounds farther and faster than ever before. 
Now under development, the Crusader is 
the world’s most fearsome mobile howitzer. 
It is also among the costliest and heaviest 
ever built. And because of all that, it may be 
one of the fattest targets for the Bush De- 
fense Department. Incoming Defense Sec- 
retary Donald Rumsfeld is under orders 
from the new Commander in Chief “to chal- 


lenge the status quo inside the Pentagon.” 


Rumsfeld will almost certainly be backed by 
Dick Cheney, his protégé and the new Vice 
President. Cheney shocked the Pentagon 
during his tenure there a decade ago when 





SPEED: The Crusader will 
travel up to 29 m.p.h., vs. 
18 m.p.h. for the Paladin 


GRATE OF FIRE: The 
Crusader will be able fire 
up to 10 rounds a minute, 
double the Paladin’s rate 


RANGE OF FIRE: The 
Crusader’s shell will travel up 
to 25 miles, vs. Paladin's 18 


advantages fatten up the 
Crusader, making even the 
slimmed-down 








he killed the Navy’s pet A-12 jet and tried to 
cancel the Marines’ V-22 tilt-rotor, the trou- 
bled $40 billion project that was saved only 
by its congressional backers. The Crusader’s 
fate will show just how vigorously Rumsfeld 
is willing to shake up the Pentagon’s cold 
war mind-set or whether he will yield to the 
pressure of the gun’s influential supporters. 

Each Crusader system costs $23 mil- 
lion and, as witnessed by TimE during re- 
cent tests, it constitutes an amazing weap- 
on. The three-man-crew compartment, 
lined with computer displays, looks more 
like the inside of a highflying jet cockpit 
than a mud-churning battlefield beast. 
Each system is actually two vehicles—the 
tracked business end topped with a turret 
and 155-mm gun, and a resupply vehicle 
carrying ammo and fuel. The gun’s unique 


| liquid-cooled barrel and automatic loading 


system allow it to fire 10 rounds a minute 
up to 25 miles, overwhelming the four- 


The Crusader 
is the perfect 
weapon for 
cold war- 
style battles 








round, 18-mile range of the Paladin, the 
howitzer it is slated to replace. 

The computerized gun will be able to 
fire a series of 100-Ib. shells in rapid succes- 
sion at different trajectories so that they land 
in their target zone at the same time, a fright- 
ening prospect for any foe. It also will be 
faster on the battlefield, zipping along at up 
to 29 m.p.h., allowing it to keep up with the 
Army’s speedy M-1 tanks. “In Desert Storm 
our tanks were outrunning our artillery,” 
says General John Keane, the Army’s No. 2 
officer. “That’s a no-no in terms of opera- 
tional success.” That assertion has become 
the Army’s refrain in justifying the Crusader. 

While the Crusader won't be ready for 
action until at least 2008, the kind of war it 
was meant to fight is already obsolete. The 
Red Army is no longer poised to plunge 
through Germany’s Fulda Gap. Iraq is con- 
tained, and North Korea is mellowing. In- 
stead, threats are festering in less-developed 
regions, such as the Balkans and Africa, 
where heavy guns generally can’t maneu- 
ver. Artillery—with its less than precise tar- 
geting—is designed to disrupt the massed 
armor and troop concentrations found on 
traditional battlefields. But future conflicts 
will focus on swift, dispersed combatants 
that provide scant prey for artillery. 

The Army learned the impor- 
tance of speed in Kosovo, where it 
was humiliated when it took a month 
to ship 24 Apache helicopters 800 
miles from Germany to Albania. It 
vowed to transform itself into a light- 
er fighting force. It is spending $4 bil- 
lion for a fleet of light, wheeled ar- 
mored vehicles to be carried to battle 
aboard moderate-size but plentiful 
C-130 cargo planes, To keep the Cru- 
sader relevant, the Army wants to 
shrink the two-vehicle system from its 
current 110 tons to a relatively svelte 
80 tons. But each system will still re- 
quire a gigantic C-5 or C-17 cargo 
plane to ferry it to war in a hurry—and 
each is in extremely short supply. 

The Crusader’s woes won't end 
even if the gun manages to find its 
way to faraway runways. In the U.S. 
military's two most recent wars— 
against Iraq and Yugoslavia—Army 
officers were leery of pushing their 
tanks to Baghdad or Belgrade over 
flimsy bridges. If orders had come to 
take those capitals, engineers would 
have had to spend weeks reinforcing 
he spans or putting up new ones, 
hardly a blueprint for a blitzkrieg. 

“The Crusader seems to fit a 
® world that is now passing from the 
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scene much more than the one that is now 
emerging,” says Andrew Krepinevich, an 
ex-Army officer who directs the Center for 
Strategic and Budgetary Assessments, a 
Washington think tank. Increasing num- 
bers of enemy missiles will render slower 
U.S. weapons vulnerable as they lumber to 
the front. “Crusader, with its bulk and siz- 
able logistics tail,” he says, “will not likely 
fare well in such an environment.” 

Some Army officers wonder if artillery 
soon will be eclipsed by better technology. 
The idea of lobbing shells through a mo- 
bile, rifled cannon hasn’t changed much 
since World War I. Its goal remains to dis- 
rupt, not destroy, the enemy. But with 
every war, new kinds of ever cheaper, ever 
smarter munitions—guided precisely into 
their targets by satellites or aircraft—be- 
come the kings of the battlefield. They can 
kill, not merely scare, the enemy. 

But the Crusader has another constitu- 
ency, perhaps more powerful than its Pen- 
tagon backers: United Defense, the compa- 
ny building the system, is owned by the 
Carlyle Group, a privately held corporation 
run by a host of former Reagan and Bush 
Administration officials. They include Rea- 
gan’s Pentagon chief, Frank Carlucci, and 
James Baker, George Bush’s Secretary of 
State and the man who helped George W. 
win his election struggle in Florida. United 
Defense has decided to assemble the gun in 
a factory expressly built for the program 
near the artillery school at Fort Sill, Okla. 
The fort is represented in Congress by 
G.0.P. Senator James Inhofe, a senior mem- 
ber of the Senate Armed Services Committee, 
and Representative J.C. Watts, a member 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
and the House’s fourth-ranking Repub- 
lican, Both have exhorted the Army to buy 
the Crusader. To help fund it, the Army 
plans next month to ask for $500 million in 
the Pentagon’s 2002 budget. 

Senior Army officials seriously consid- 
ered killing the program last summer. But 
they insist that however unlikely the pros- 
pect of a major armored war, they wouldn't 
want to fight one with outmoded howitzers. 
So they've put the Crusader on a diet and cut 
the original buy of 1,138 systems down to 
480, for $11 billion. Army generals boast they 
have turned the program around “nearly on 
a dime” and that the gun will be ideal for 
everything “from small-scale contingencies 
to full combat.” But it will still require huge 
cargo planes to get to war quickly. They may 
be able to fly a little farther with the lighter 
Crusader. Perhaps the perfect plane for the 
Crusader would be one capable of flying it 
back to the era from which it came. a 
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HEY GIVE NO WARNINGS. THEY LEAVE 
few clues. But a band of environ- 
mental terrorists, which has left a 
trail of destruction across the West- 
ern and Midwestern U.S. for the past 
three years, is making no secret of its am- 
bition to wage a wider war. In recent 
weeks it has struck on the East Coast, hit- 
ting targets on New York’s Long Island. 
The group, which calls itself Earth Lib- 
eration Front, has claimed responsibility for 
setting fire to three luxury homes under con- 
struction on an old peach farm in the historic 
town of Mount Sinai. The fires caused mod- 
erate damage, and the ELF later claimed re- 
sponsibility in a faxed statement to the Asso- 
ciated Press. But investigators on site in New 
York didn’t need a communiqué. Across the 
double garage doors of a fourth house was 
scrawled, IF YOU BUILD IT, WE WILL BURN IT. 
Next to it were the letters ELF. 


after another radical environmental group, 





OCTOBER 1998: A Vail restaurant in flames 





When ELF Comes Calling 


A radical environmentalist group expands from its 
Western haunts, staking a claim in the Northeast 





The ELF emerged in 1997, a few years | 
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DECEMBER 2000: 
In Long Island, N.Y., 
graffiti and fires 





Earth First!, renounced the use of vio- 
lence. Since then, ELF members and sym- 
pathizers have waged a stealth war against 
“those who profit from the destruction of 
the natural environment.” The attacks in- 
clude a $12 million fire at a ski resort in 
Vail, Colo.; a $500,000 fire at a timber- 
company headquarters in Medford, Ore.; 
and another that destroyed a partly built 
home in Bloomington, Ind., that the ELF 
said was part of a development that threat- 
ened the local water supply. 

The group has evaded detection by 
staying so compartmentalized that some 
law-enforcement officials wonder if it is 
even a real group. The ELF’s website seems 
to hint that it may not be anything more 
than a common name for isolated individ- 
uals who advocate economic sabotage. 
Anyone agreeing with the ELF’s goals, ad- 
vises the website, can “begin taking action 
in the name of the Earth Liberation Front.” 

The result is an “organization” so 
loosely knit that an FBI agent says finding 
members is “like trying to grab Jell-O.” 
Lance Robertson, a veteran environment 
reporter for the Eugene (Ore.) Register- 
Guard newspaper, says he has never been 
able to track down anyone he knew to bea 
member. Even a self-proclaimed ELF 
spokesman in Portland says he merely 
passes on anonymous messages. 

A grand jury in Portland is investigat- 
ing attacks in the West, and the Fst’s Joint 
Terrorist Task Force has joined the New 
York investigation. Says an FBI official: “We 
certainly hope we're not seeing the begin- 
ning of a trend.” —By David S. Jackson 
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Why He Was Killed 


When the intifadeh started, 
the burly Abyat, 33, began 
using a powerful 7.62-mm 
machine gun stolen from the 
Israeli army to shoot at the 
Jerusalem neighborhood of 
Gilo. For the Israelis, it was a 
p.r. disaster when this heroic 
photo of the paramilitary 
figure began appearing in the 
West Bank. 


How It Happened 


On Nov. 9, Abyat returned to 
the olive grove where he and 
his squad of gunmen had 
spent the previous night 
shooting at the military 
outpost across the valley. As 
he was drinking coffee, he 
heard a helicopter circling 
above. Afraid of being 
attacked, he jumped into his 3 
pickup truck and was killed ¢ 
instantly by rockets. Two 
women bystanders were also 
killed. It was a change of 
tactics for Israel and marked 
the beginning ofawaron _ 
Palestinian gunmen. 


NEWSMAKERS 








THE WORK OF ASSA 


From both sides of the intifadeh, high-tech hit 
squads and low-tech vigilantes wield street justice 


By MATT REES ARTAS 


A’AMA ABU SWAY EXCITEDLY PRE- 
pared the family’s iftar meal to 
break the fast of Ramadan last 
month. Her son Yussef, on the run 
for two years for shooting attacks on 
Israelis, would be there. He had sent word 
through his wife that he would sneak back 
for one of his occasional visits to the family 
home in Artas, a village south of Bethlehem, 
to share the meal with his parents. As the 
house was being readied for Yussef’s arrival, 
Na’ama heard a hail of shots. Then her hus- 
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band Ahmad screamed, “There’s a young 
guy on the ground out there!” Na’ama 
rushed into the growing gloom of late after- 
noon. She recognized her son’s denim jack- 
et and jeans. He lay dead with a bullet in the 
back of his head, assassinated by an Israeli 
special unit that was guided to its target by 
Palestinian collaborators. 

Vengeance came five days later. Two 
men arrived at Jalila Shahine’s door in 
Bethlehem. All but their eyes were cov- 
ered behind black face masks. One car- 
ried a pistol and wore the turquoise-and- 
black camouflage pants of the Palestinian 


Authority's Rapid Deployment Force. The 
other held a Kalashnikov. They grabbed 
Jalila’s son Adnan, 38, and dragged him 
down the street. Jalila pleaded with the 
men not to take him. His hands bound be- 
hind his back, the terrified house painter 
cried to Jalila, “Don’t leave me, Mother!” 
The man with the pistol pushed Jalila 
away and forced Adnan onto his knees in 
the empty street. His first shot hit Adnan 
in the shoulder; the next entered his neck 
and killed him. As the two gunmen hur- 
ried down an alley, Jalila wailed over her 
son’s body. “God is most great,” she 
lamented. On her knees, the grief-stricken 
woman took the blood from Adnan’s 
wounds and smeared it across her face. 
The big street clashes of the three- 
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Executed by Palestinian paramilitaries 


Why He Was Killed 


Shahine, 38, was suspected of being an Israeli 
collaborator. He almost certainly worked with 
the Israelis, but the act that sealed his death 
may not have been his. Palestinian 
collaborators probably fingered him for helping 
Israel assassinate Yussef Abu Sway, a fugitive 
gunman. That was enough for the Palestinian 
paramilitaries. A father of four children with his 
first wife, Shahine recently took another wife. 
Shortly after his death, his new wife discovered 
she was pregnant with his child. 


How It Happened 


Even though Shahine had 
spent six years in jail during 
the first intifadeh for his 
activities as a Fatah cadre, 
Palestinian paramilitaries 
hada source, possibly 
another collaborator trying 
to protect his involvement, 
who fingered him for the 
Abu Sway killing. He was pulled from his 
mother’s house and quickly executed with two 
pistol shots. “I want them to declare my son is 
innocent,” says Jalila Shahine. “I'm his mother. 
| know he isn't a collaborator.” She shows his 
nationalist drawings and letters from the Red 


















month-long Aqsa intifadeh are slowing for 
now, as Palestinian negotiators sweat 
through peace talks with Israeli and U.S. 
officials. But on the streets of the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, a dirty counterpart 
to the intifadeh is gathering pace, marked 
by deceit, ambush and death. In the past 
two months, Israeli special units have as- 
sassinated at least 13 Palestinians like Abu 
Sway who they believe were involved in 
attacks against Israel. And Palestinian 
traitor hunters are also taking a toll. Men 
like Shahine, accused of collaboration in 
those attacks, also face death, either by 
street-side assassination or by capital sen- 
tences handed down after trials of only a 
couple of hours. 

The assassinations are controversial. 













Israeli Prime Minister Ehud Barak has had 
to defend the morality of Israeli actions in 
Knesset committees. But Israeli military 
sources say the hits are effective. They un- 
dermine the confidence of Palestinian 
militiamen, and they also spread suspicion 
among the gunmen that their comrades 
may be collaborators. 

The Palestinian hits are fewer in num- 
ber—so far less than half a dozen—but they 
evince a kind of street justice that is partic- 
ularly brutal. And just as Israel's high-tech 
attacks are designed to intimidate and 
scare, the low-tech snatch-and-grab 
killings like the one that took Jalila 
Shahine’s son are meant to send a message 
of their own: Don’t inform to the Israelis. 
In late November, longtime collaborator 
Kassem Khleif was killed in a drive-by 
shooting as he left a gym. The word quick- 
ly got around his hometown of Bethlehem, 
where his pro-Israeli sympathies were well 
known. This rough Palestinian punish- 
ment isn’t enforced just on the street. 
Palestinian courts offer quick trials and 
hangings for arrested collaborators. 
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Cross to certify that he had been arrested 
repeatedly and couldn't be a collaborator. 


For Israeli military planners, the assas- 
sination game is so important that they de- 
vote many of their most high-tech re- 
sources to the operation. Through a 
network of antennas across the West Bank, 
the Shin Bet domestic-security service can 
ascertain the location of a cellular phone’s 
user to within a few yards. Drones flying al- 
most a mile high zoom in on targets to give 
a live video feed to the Shin Bet’s opera- 
tions room in a nondescript gray building 
in the Tel Aviv suburb of Ramat Aviv. The 
drone can follow a target as he travels, 
building a thick intelligence dossier on his 
movements or relaying to snipers on the 
ground that their mark is approaching. The 
Shin Bet has a list of names of about 100 po- 
tential targets in the West Bank and Gaza 
Strip. And it has the army’s finest marks- 
men to call upon when it decides to strike. 

Abu Sway was gunned down by a spe- 
cial air-force unit called Shaldag, Hebrew 
for Kingfisher. Shaldag is one of a handful 
of élite units that take the cream of Israel’s 
young fighters. They’re trained to sit cam- 
ouflaged in their hideouts for as long as a 
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Why He Was Targeted 


Alan Bani Odeh had the bad luck to be 
related to one of Hamas’ top 
bombmakers. At some point, Palestinian 
police concluded, he began collaborating 
with Israeli intelligence. One day in 
November his cousin Ibrahim Bani Odeh 
was on a two-day furlough from a two-year 
sentence in Juneid Prison in Nablus. He 
borrowed a car from his cousin Alan. But 
Alan had previously given the car to Israeli 
operatives, who wired it with explosives. 
















As Ibrahim drove through Nablus, a 

bomb hidden in the headrest of the 
driver's seat detonated, killing him 
instantly. Suspicion fell on Alan, who 
confessed he had been blackmailed into 
working for Israel after its agents 
fabricated an extramarital affair. Though 
Alan denies that he knew about the 
explosives, he admitted that he had given 
his car to an Israeli agent and then, at the 
Israeli's instigation, lent it to Ibrahim. 
Palestinians reported an Israeli helicopter 
circling overhead when the hit occurred, 
which possibly sent the detonation signal. 


Paying the Price 
After a two-hour 
trial, the 
Palestinian 
State Security 
Court convicted 
Alan of 
collaboration 
and sentenced 
him to death by 
hanging. The 
sentence has yet 
to be carried out. 
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Why He Was 
Killed 

Israelis say Abu 
Sway was a former 
leftist with the 
Popular Front for 
the Liberation of 
Palestine. A born- 
again Muslim, he 
had become a top 
Islamic Jihad activist. 


How It Happened 


Abu Sway was picked off by sniper fire 
outside his family’s house in Artas. Israeli 
soldiers hidden in a blockhouse overlooking 
the town a quarter of a mile away fired when 
he neared home. His mother Na’ama cursed 
the collaborators who helped the Israelis 
track her son. “They don't deserve a bullet, 
because that end is too swift. | want to see 
them attacked in the street ... and for them 
to be cut into pieces.” (See Shahine box.) 


INSIDE | The Bunke 
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A view from an Israeli sniper 
post. Here’s what's inside: 


© The Rifle &Ammo 


The shooter is equipped with a 
Barrett M82 semiautomatic 
sniper rifle that fires a %-in.- 
thick, 5%-in.-long .50-cal. 
cartridge. Weighing 32 Ibs., 
the M82 is a fixed-position 
weapon that can easily engage 
a target at 1,500 meters. 


@ The Scope 


The rifle is fitted with a 10-power 
range-finding telescopic sight that lets 
the shooter personally identify a 
human target at 500 meters. 


© The Binoculars 


A spotter sites the target and calls out 
coordinates. All the shooter has to do 
is lift, shift and fire. 


© The Radio 


Using a headset, the shooter keeps in 
contact with commanders and other 
spotters who provide target information. 









KILLED | Thabet Thabet 


Gunned down by Israeli soldiers 


Why He Was Killed 


Asenior official in the 
Palestinian Ministry of 
Health, Thabet was also the 
head of Fatah in Tulkarem, 
which has been a particular 
trouble spot during the 
latest uprising. 


How It Happened 


Israeli agents staked out his house for three 
weeks. Last Sunday three snipers from 

_,, Shayetet 13 
riddled his body 
with bullets as 
he got into his 
car. The hit 
was reportedly 
in retaliation for 
the killing earlier 
that day of Benjamin Kahane, the son 
of extremist Meir Kahane, himself 
assassinated 10 years ago, and his wife. 
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day without moving. As commandos, they 
are also able to memorize maps and move 
across open country with pinpoint accura- 
cy. The Israeli equivalent of the American 
Navy SEALs, Shayetet 13, has also been in- 
volved. Last week Shayetet 13 snipers took 
out the most senior official so far when they 
shot dentist Thabet Thabet, the head of 
Yasser Arafat’s Fatah Party in the West 
Bank town of Tulkarem. 

Israel's best weapon, however, re- 
mains Palestinian collaborators. When 
Mohammad Nawawra was arrested in 
1990 for throwing a Molotov cocktail at an 
Israeli army jeep, Shin Bet agents persuad- 
ed him to work for them. Over subsequent 
years, he supplied information on car 
thieves and extremist preachers in 
mosques. By last fall he was receiving 
about $250 a month for his services. Then 
his Shin Bet contact asked him to start 
watching Hussein Abyat, 
an officer in General In- 
telligence, an arm of the 
Palestinian Authority. On 
Nov. 9, Nawawra called 
in a series of reports to 
the Shin Bet. In the last 
call, he said Abyat was 
headed toward the town 
of Beit Sahour in his 
hunter-green Mitsubishi 
pickup truck. Nawawra 
saw an Apache helicopter 
circling, then the two 
rockets that killed Abyat 
as he drove. 

Last Monday night, 
activists from the Tanzim militia tried to 
storm the Bethlehem headquarters of 
Palestinian Intelligence. They wanted to 
lynch Nawawra, who had been arrested 
earlier that day after Palestinian Intelli- 
gence became suspicious of him. The next 
day, two of Nawawra’'s distant relatives 
went to visit him in jail. They tried to smug- 
gle in a pistol, intending to kill him to pro- 
tect their clan’s honor. They failed, but 
they needn’t worry too much. Nawawra 
will be tried before the State Security 
Court this week. Sources close to the court 
tell TiME that Nawawra has confessed and 
will be sentenced to death. The execution 
will probably be carried out quickly, as 
soon as Arafat gives his approval. 

Arafat will be under pressure to do so 
to satisfy the public outcry over collabora- 
tors whose work has helped Israel cramp 
the style of Palestinian fighters. But Amin 
Medani, chief technical adviser in the 
Gaza office of the U.N. High Commission- 
er for Human Rights, argues that Israel’s 





Both sides use 
assassination 
tactics to 

deliver 








hits could lead to a situation in which rival 
Palestinian gangs can accuse anyone of 
collaboration as an excuse to rub someone 
out. That might prompt a nightmare mix- 
ture of killings and retributions that could 
only make an already chaotic situation 
worse. “It’s not acceptable to have mob 
justice,” says Medani. 

It’s not the first time Israel has used as- 
sassinations. After Israeli athletes were 
killed at the 1972 Munich Olympics, 
Mossad hit squads tracked down in Europe 
and Lebanon members of the Black Sep- 
tember terrorist group responsible. But 
they also mistook a Moroccan waiter for the 
terrorist group’s kingpin and assassinated 
him in Norway in 1973. Last week Prime 
Minister Barak, under pressure to halt the 
violence before Israel's Feb. 6 elections, de- 
fended the current hits in a meeting of the 
Knesset Foreign Affairs and Defense Com- 
mittee. Committee mem- 
bers say Barak told them, 
“We're at war. A state fac- 
ing a terrorist threat has 
to wage a struggle.” Pales- 
tinian Cabinet minister 
Hassan Assfour calls it the 
“true criminal face of the 
Israeli government.” 

None of this makes it 
any easier for President 
Bill Clinton in his des- 
perate quest to pull the 
two sides together. Two 
weeks ago, Clinton laid 
out for the Israelis and 
Palestinians a set of para- 
meters for restarting talks. Israel gave a 
guarded “yes, but.” Diplomatic sources 
say that last weekend the U.S. consul- 
general in Jerusalem, Ron Schlicher, 
called Arafat aide Nabil Abu Rdeineh to 
say the White House didn’t require a de- 
finitive answer on tricky questions like the 
right of return for refugees or the status of 
Jerusalem, only another “yes, but.” After 
Arafat's three hours of talks with Clinton 
Wednesday, Palestinian officials say his 
answer is “la’‘am”—a conjoining of the 


and 
confuse their 
enemies 


| Arabic words na’am, yes, and la, no. Is- 


raeli diplomats tell TiME it won't be possi- 
ble to put together a true peace deal by the 
end of Clinton’s term on Jan. 20. Howev- 
er, they reckon there’s a fifty-fifty chance 
that negotiators could agree to a symbolic 
statement that would let Clinton bow out 
gracefully and set a more hopeful tone for 
the new Administration. Without that, 
there’s sure to be more work for the hit 
squads. —With reporting by Jamil Hamad/ 
Bethlehem and Aharon Klein/Tel Aviv 
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HARD LINE: Tanks roll 
into a row of protesters 
in Tiananmen in 1989 
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Secrets of the Square 


Smuggled out of China, The Tiananmen Papers 
shows Beijing's nervous leaders at a dangerous time 


By JOSHUA COOPER RAMO 





AT THE TIME OF THE TIANAN- 
men Square protests of 1989 
in China, it was popular to 
compare the brinkmanship 
under way in Beijing’s central 
square to a game of poker. It 
was easy to watch the student 
protesters and read the cards on their 
faces: they wanted political reform, but 
they held nothing more than their lives. 
China’s leadership was unreadable. Some 
officials seemed eager for reform; others 
were enchanted by the possibility of a 
crackdown. How would they react? 
When? When tanks finally rolled through 
Tiananmen on the night of June 4, the 
world saw how the cards had been played. 
But the decisions that led to the crackdown 
were, and have remained, totally opaque. 

A new book out this week offers the 
first glimpse inside the top level of China’s 
leadership during those difficult days. The 
American editors of The Tiananmen 
Papers (Public Affairs; $30) compare the 
book’s trove of memos, speeches and meet- 
ing notes to the Pentagon Papers leaked 
during the Vietnam War. The book con- 





tains six-months’ worth of private commu- | 


niqués, evidently uncensored, of China’s 
leaders during the hottest days of the crisis. 
Who on earth let these out of China? The 
book’s authors won't say, though they ex- 
plain that they made “extensive efforts” to 
ensure the authenticity of the documents. 
The secrecy associated with these docu- 
ments made it impossible for TiME to in- 
dependently verify them. But what 
emerges from even a cursory read is a 
sense of a Chinese leadership electrified by 
the street protests and very willing to use 
force to short-circuit their fears. 


There are few surprises about who the | 


villains of Tiananmen were, but there is an 
unmatchable frisson in watching them play 
their roles in real time. Li Peng, then China’s 
Premier, was and is still known asa hard-line 
troublemaker. He comes off terribly in the 
papers: wheedling, whining, gleefully back- 
stabbing peers unlucky enough to have 
missed a meeting. Watch as he tries to ma- 
nipulate Deng Xiaoping in an early con- 
clave: “Some of the protest posters and the 
slogans that students shout during the 
marches are anti-Party and anti-socialist,” 
he says. “The spear is now pointed directly at 
you and the others of the elder generation.” 











And then watch Deng, 83, nibble 
at the catnip: “Saying I’m the 
mastermind behind the scenes, 
are they?” 

Yes, among other things. 
And the papers make clear for 
the first time how right the pro- 
testers were. Even though the 
highest government post he ever 
held was Vice Premier, Deng 
and a party of “elders” still made 
most of the country’s decisions. 
But though a secret deal gave 
him almost unlimited informal 
power, he frets at one point in 
the papers about ending up un- 
der house arrest if he eschews 
; decisiveness for discretion. 

The denouement of the pa- 
pers, when Deng decides to or- 
der martial law, occurs in a de- 
bate between him and Zhao Ziyang, the 
reform-minded General Secretary. “Of 
course we want to build a socialist democ- 
racy,” Deng says. “But we can’t possibly do 
it in a hurry, and still less do we want that 
Western-style stuff. If our 1 billion people 
jumped into multiparty elections, we'd get 
chaos like the ‘all-out civil war’ we saw dur- 
ing the Cultural Revolution ... After think- 
ing long and hard about this, I’ve conclud- 
ed that we should bring in the People’s 
Liberation Army.” 

Zhao shoots back, “But Comrade 
Xiapoing, it will be hard for me to carry out 
this plan. I have difficulties with it.” 

Deng: “The minority yields to the 
majority!” 

Zhao: “I will submit to party disci- 
pline; the minority yields to the majority.” 

In some respects the lesson of these pa- 
pers is exactly the opposite. They are al- 
most a guidebook on how to make a major- 
ity submit to the needs of a powerful few. 
The papers reveal a Chinese leadership 
convinced that political will can be main- 
tained by force. The book's editors suggest 
that the current leadership holds the same 
conviction. But China’s economic open- 
ness—begun, ironically, by Deng in 1978— 
has surely created a challenge to the mo- 
nopoly on power enjoyed for so long by so 
few. “Those goddamn bastards!” party el- 
der Wang Zhen shouts at one point in the 
papers. “Who do they think they are, tram- 
pling on sacred ground like Tiananmen so 
long!? They're really asking for it! We 
should send the troops in right now to grab 
those counterrevolutionaries!” Wang died 
in 1993. One wonders what he would have 
made of the Starbucks that now sits near 
the square. a 
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Could the Mid-Cap Stock Fund be our best kept secret? 


Much attention is paid to the hot 
new start-up companies and the 
established blue chips. But, some- 
times the best opportunities may be 
right in the middle. The Fidelity Mid- 
Cap Stock Fund generally invests in 
companies with market capitalization 


between 1 and 15 billion. Mid-caps 





hold a unique position in the market 
— around long enough to be fairly 
stable, but still having the potential for 
significant growth — you may want to 
consider them as part of a diversified 
portfolio. Put the expertise and service 
of Fidelity to work for your portfolio 


to help you see yourself succeeding. 


Fidelity 
Mid-Cap 
Stock Fun 


Yesterday’s start-ups. Tomorrow’s blue chips? 





1 year 5 year Life of Fund’ 


69.95% 26.57% 26.60% 


performance figures. The securities of smaller, less-known companies may be more volatile than those of larger companies. 


Fidelity () investments 
1-800-FIDELITY Fidelity.com 


For more information on any Fidelity fund, call for a free prospectus and read it carefully before investing. 
TDD SERVICE: 1-800-544-0118 for the deaf and hearing impaired 9am-9pm ET. 
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Putting Nissan back on the road to success is no 
easy task, but maybe a blast from the past will help 


By TIM LARIMER TOKYO 





ARLOS GHOSN HAS EVERY REASON 
to have that bounce in his step at 
the annual Detroit Auto Show 
this week. The Brazilian presi- 
dent of Japan’s Nissan Motor Co., 
now controlled by France’s Re- 
nault, has been itching to unveil the daz- 
zling new iteration of a sports car that once 
defined an affordable testosterone boost. 
Remember the 240Z, the long-nosed rock- 
et that every boy just had to drive after it 
came out in 1970, later known as the 
fastest-selling sports car of its time? Mon- 
day, to cacophonous music and a panoply 
of strobe lights in the Motor City’s Cobo 
Hall, Ghosn was set to reintroduce the “Z” 
and all the verve that it once stood for. 

At a time when automakers are quaking 
at the prospect of an economy in decline, 
Ghosn has an unusually bright story to tell— 
and he wants the Z to help tell it. It is the tale 






a Ghosn, “le cost 
killer,” may be 
foreign, but now his 
revolt is Japan’s 
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of how he and a small band of Renault exec- 
utives saved one of Japan’s industrial icons. 
In the 18 months since he arrived in Tokyo, 
the intense, bespectacled Ghosn has turned 
Nissan from a debt-ridden basket case into 
a profitable car company, with 22 new mod- 
els in the pipeline and a truck plant under 
construction in Mississippi. While Ford, 
General Motors and Chrysler all saw sales 
decline last year, Nissan enjoyed an 11% in- 
crease. The company’s luxury division, In- 
finiti, had its best U.S. sales year in history. 
“People were ready for this,” Ghosn says 
with his usual rapid-fire urgency. “And we 
had to show quick victories to accelerate the 
number of people buying into our plan.” 
The huge Japanese automaker is by no 
means free of all its woes. But its dramatic 
turnaround is a promising lesson in global 
management—and perhaps a harbinger of a 
Japan that, despite 10 years of laggard eco- 
nomic performance, is capable of rising 
again. Indeed, while U.S. automakers are 


< The new 240Z has 
the pizazz of a 

Porsche (sort of) and 
a $30,000 price tag 
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trembling at the thought of the production 
cuts and layoffs required to weather the on- 
coming economic slowdown, sales at Toy- 
ota, Honda and Mitsubishi are in overdrive, 
a trend that is already leading to murmurs 
around Detroit of a “second Japanese com- 
ing.” (Stay tuned for more on that.) 

When Renault bought 37% of Nissan in 
March 1999, analysts thought the French 
had flipped. Once a symbol of Japan as glob- 
al industrial powerhouse, the automaker 
was on the verge of bankruptcy, $22 billion 
in debt and had a moribund sales record. As 
with so many other Japanese companies, 
Nissan had become arrogant and oblivious to 
changes in the market, and the old-boy net- 
work that ran the Tokyo-based company 
simply didn’t feel like answering a new call— 
and certainly not one from a foreign master. 

But Ghosn is a globalist—Lebanese 
heritage, French education, Brazilian pass- 
port—who earned his spurs as an aggressive 
turnaround artist at Michelin, the tire com- 
pany, and then Renault. To bring Nissan to 
heel, the 46-year-old used psychological 
leverage that nobody had ever bothered to 
exploit in Japan. “People within the com- 
pany were convinced that Nissan was sick 
and could die,” he says. “They knew it had 
to change, and they were willing to help.” 

By October 1999, Nissan had a revival 
plan designed to violate most of the taboos 
of Japanese business; it could make Nissan 
competitive again. Five factories were 
scheduled to be shut, 21,000 jobs eliminated. 
In came a new compensation system that re- 
wards merit, not seniority. And Ghosn an- 
nounced a stock-option plan, something all 
but unheard-of in a country where bonuses 
have long ruled. “I doubted he could do it,” 
says Hideki Yamano, who manages a dealer- 
ship in the city of Tsu in central Japan. “But 
he did. It took a foreigner.” 

Surprisingly, the foreigner’s philosophy 
has taken root. The company’s top manage- 
ment ranks have little tolerance for those 
who resist the new order. “There is a 
schism,” admits Akira Kaetsu, a senior man- 
ager in human resources. “We've told those 
who are resisting the changes that they have 
one year to change their attitude.” 

By last October, the new attitude had 
produced a $1.56 billion net profit, Nissan’s 
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first in seven years. The naysayers were si- 
lenced and flabbergasted. Analysts were 
bidding up one another’s hyperbole. And in 
that month alone, the stock jumped 27%. 

Today, far from being parodied or, 
worse, reviled, as many expected, Ghosn has 
become a symbol of promise. Salarymen 
mimic his wardrobe; government bureau- 
crats and corporate chieftains invoke 
“Ghosn-san” as an 
instant _ reference 
point in discussions 
about what can be 
done to reinvent 
Japanese companies. 
And as for the gener- 
al public, Ghosn is, 
well, a hero. “I had 
never felt so moved,” 
swooned housewife 
Shigeko Nakano, 52, 
after the authorita- 
tive lecture the 
bushy-browed, 160- 
Ib. dynamo gave 
during a recent TV 
appearance. Why? 
“His management 
reforms.” 

Now, having 
moved Nissan out of danger, Ghosn faces the 
question of whether he and his lieutenants 
can restore the company’s reputation as an 
engineering and design giant. It won't be 
easy. Nissan nearly foundered because its 
designers were forced to take orders from 
engineers who knew only performance and 
managers who knew nothing about their 
customers. As a result, most of the cars the 
company produced may have been hot un- 
der the hood, but they were tepid in the 
showroom. (Ever try to describe an Altima?) 

Ironically, that began to change just 
before Ghosn arrived, when designers at 
the company’s U.S. studio came up with 
the XTerra, the rugged suv that has be- 
come the flagship for American echo 
boomers on the go, as well as many other of 
the 22 new models, which would probably 
never have made it to the showroom. The 
new Z, not surprisingly, also originated at 
the company’s La Jolla, Calif., studio. 

But the Z would not have made it this 
far had it not been for Shiro Nakamura, the 
renegade design chief Ghosn hired away 
from Isuzu in 1999. For the past 18 months, 
Nakamura, a multilingual artist with glob- 
al experience, has been leading the most 
complex phase of Ghosn’s transforma- 
tion—reinventing Nissan’s “brand DNA.” 
To begin, Nakamura convinced Ghosn that 
if Nissan was to succeed, his designers had 








to have authority over the engineers, and 
the company had to go back to its inventive 
roots. The re-evaluation that followed led 
not only to a fresh design approach but toa 
new logo as well, to be unveiled this week. 

The new sports car, wrapped around a 
260-h.p. engine and to be priced at a mere 
$30,000 when it hits showrooms next year, 
is an expression of what Nakamura thinks 





SECOND COMING The Z's brushed-chrome 
details herald a fresh, risk-taking approach 
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the brand ought to be: affordable, with a 
little more risk and a lot more pizazz. Says 
Nakamura: “We simply didn’t have a clear 
direction before.” 

The task now is to have Nakamura’s cre- 
ative sense infuse an entire generation of 


| cars, not just one sexy sport model. Sports 
cars are great symbols, but they don’t make 
for great profits. “The success of the Z rests on 
| whether it will drum up interest for the new 
models they expect to introduce over the 
next three years,” says Rex Parker, vice pres- 
ident at AutoPacific, an industry consultancy. 
Make no mistake: there are still some 
real questions about whether Ghosn’s re- 
forms are sustain- 
able. Morale is still 
low in many parts 
of the company, 
particularly among 
the white-collar 
managers who by 
now know their 
days are numbered. 
Ghosn must further 
reduce the number 
of Nissan’s suppli- 
ers and cut purchas- 
ing costs an addi- 
tional 10% by next 
year. A global eco- 
nomic slowdown 
could erase an awful 
lot of profit in the 
meantime and total 
Ghosn effort. 

One thing, however, is certain: Ghosn 
won't let his troops quit on him. His re- 
lentless energy keeps his managers fo- 
cused, if exhausted. For the rest of the 
company, he uses intermittent whistle- 
stop tours of factories and dealerships to 
keep driving home his gospel of “change... 
or else.” As Ghosn commented to dealer- 
manager Yamano recently through his 
ever-present interpreter (he is diligent 
about his weekly Japanese lessons, but 
Ghosn depends on interpreters), “Your re- 
sults show a loss. We want to know first, 
why? And second, what are you going to 
do about it?” 

Too bad for Yamano. His stammering 
attempt at an answer prompted only an ir- 
ritated sigh. “This is your responsibility,” 
snapped Ghosn. “Brainstorm. Discuss. You 
will be held accountable for this.” 

Indeed. Accountability is the watchword 
at acompany that two years ago nearly failed 
for lack of it. And while this week’s auto- 
show debut may offer an uplifting break in 
an otherwise grindingly difficult quest, 
Ghosn doesn’t have time to stop and savor 
success. “If you’re coming from hell,” he says, 
“then purgatory doesn’t look too bad.” If the 
Z takes off, then at least maybe Ghosn can 
start thinking about heaven. —With reporting 
by Carole Buia/New York, Sachiko Sakamaki/ 
Tokyo and Joseph P. Szczesny/Detroit 
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A Nasty Turn for Ford? 


An Explorer rollover lawsuit tries to show that 
the Firestone crisis is not just about tires 


By CATHY BOOTH THOMAS HOUSTON 
NE BEAUTIFUL SATURDAY LAST MARCH, 
Donna Bailey and two friends were 
headed for an outing at Enchanted 
Rock, a favorite climbing location 
north of Austin, Texas. Suddenly the Ford 
Explorer in which they were riding took a 
nasty swerve. “The tire just started separat- 
ing, and my friend lost control,” Bailey re- 
calls, Although the pavement was dry, the 
Explorer skidded and rolled. Bailey's friends 
walked away. But the 43-year-old mother of 
two was left suspended by her seat belt, par- 
alyzed from the neck down. 

Today Bailey is a ventilator- 
dependent quadriplegic confined 
to a room at the Institute for Reha- 
bilitation and Research in Houston. 
In December she turned 44, strug- 
gling to learn how to navigate a 
wheelchair she directs via a breath- 
ing tube. Though nota bitter person 
by nature, she wants justice for 
missing out on her kids’ lives, not to 
mention her own. So this week, in a 
Corpus Christi courtroom, Bailey's 
lawyers will take on Ford Motor Co. 
and its tire supplier, Bridgestone/ 
Firestone. The charge: that a defec- 
tive tire—and more important, a 
defective car—took her livelihood. 
The principal defendant: the top- 
selling suv of the decade, the Ford ¢ 
Explorer. Says lead attorney Tab 
Turner: “You can’t divorce the two. 2 
It’s a bad tire on a bad car.” - 

The tire’s flaws have been wide- 
ly publicized since the recall that began last 
August. So far, tread separations involving 
Firestone tires have resulted in 148 deaths in 
the U.S., some 500 injuries and 275 other 
lawsuits. The recall stretches beyond the 
6.5 million ATX, ATX II and Wilderness AT 
tires, most of which were made at Firestone’s 
Decatur, IIl., plant. Last week the company 
called in 8,000 tires made in Mexico. 

But until the Donna Bailey case came 
to light, Firestone drew the lion’s share of 
the blame. Ford executives had hoped 
their efficient, well-publicized recall ef- 
forts and contrite approach to customers 
would enable them to put the tire crisis be- 





hind them, particularly as they prepare to 
introduce the new, redesigned 2002 Ex- 
plorer next month. Now it looks very much 
as if the nation’s second largest automaker 
is about to enter an intense public interro- 
gation over the extent to which flaws in the 
Explorer's design contributed to deaths 
and injuries like Bailey’s, 

The Bailey case is important because of 
the circumstances—a dry road, nobody in 
the car had been drinking, Bailey was wear- 
ing her seat belt, and the vehicle’s Firestone 
tires were not involved in the original recall. 
Bailey, whose annual medical costs will 


FIGHTING: Bailey 
only wants some 
justice, not least 
for her children 


reach $600,000, is seeking millions in 
damages from Ford, Firestone and the car 
dealer for gross negligence and malice. Ford 
has already settled 25 tire-related injury and 
death claims. But a flurry of last-minute 
negotiations last week failed to produce a 
settlement in the Bailey case. A Ford 
spokesman says they will go to trial if no 
agreement is reached. 

Remarkably, all the bad headlines have 
yet to do real damage to Explorer sales. Ford 
sold a record 445,157 Explorers last year, up 
3.8% from 1999. And while the sagging econ- 
omy and dim outlook for auto sales will force 
the company to trim production of many 





vehicles, the Explorer isn’t one of them. 

The 2002 Explorer, which automotive 
critics acclaim, is Ford’s bid to compete 
against the barrage of new suv entries hitting 
the market this year. But as regards the 
rollover issue, the new model also represents 
a paradoxical gamble. The company is tout- 
ing the 2002’s safety and environmental en- 
hancements, such as an elaborate air-bag 
system, wider base and lower center of grav- 
ity. Yet the question remains: Why weren't 
these changes made earlier? 

That is certainly a focal point of Tab 
Turner’s case. The Little Rock, Ark., lawyer 
has spent a decade investigating suv 
rollovers, and has beaten Ford three times in 
court. He won a $25 million verdict in 1995 
that involved the Bronco II, forerunner of 
the 1990s Explorers. Over the past eight 
years, he has taken more than 30 depositions 
from Ford and Firestone employees on the 
engineering and development history of the 
Explorer and the tires that were designed for 


Driver death rates, per million 
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it. A top Ford official, on videotape, admitted 
to Turner that Wilderness AT tires were sus- 
ceptible to failure depending on inflation 
pressure and operating conditions. 

Ford officials continue to deny vehe- 
mently any safety problems with the Ex- 
plorer. “The Explorer has a phenomenal 
safety record and the lowest fatality rate in 
rollovers,” says spokesman Jason Vines. The 
question now is whether that record will be 
enough to keep Ford above the assault of al- 
legations that are likely to come as Donna 
Bailey's case goes public. -With reporting 
by Elisabeth Kauffman/Atianta and Joseph R. 
Szczesny/Dearborn 
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As California battles just to keep the lights on, 
heartland homeowners pay dearly to stay warm 


By DANIEL EISENBERG 


OU NEVE’S FAMILY-RUN NURSERY IN 
Petaluma, Calif., hasn’t exactly been 
blooming lately. Thanks to soaring 
natural-gas prices, Neve was going to 
have to shell out more than $160,000 
in December to keep his rose plants warm, 
at least five times as much as he spenta year 
ago; instead, he turned off his heaters and 


watched the temperature in his 360-sq.-ft. | 


greenhouse drop as low as 40°, which has 


left his roses in as sorry shape as his shrink- | 


ing bottom line. Then late last week Neve, 
like so many Californians, got another nasty 


shock: to help prop up its two largest, ailing | 


utilities, the state gave the go-ahead to raise 
electricity prices 7% to 15% for a period of 
90 days. Neve estimates that only a quarter 
of his ailing crop will make the cut for 
Valentine’s Day. And “if we don’t get a 
warm spring,” he adds, “Mother's Day will 
be shot too.” 

Electricity deregulation, of course, 
wasn’t supposed to work this way. When 
the state’s monopoly was broken up in 1998, 
Californians were told power would become 
more plentiful, Utilities would sell off their 
plants to private generators, like Dynegy and 
Duke Energy, and then act as middlemen, 
bidding on the open market for electricity 
and distributing it to their customers. But 
with the booming high-tech economy suck- 
ing up power, barely a week goes by without 


warnings of rolling blackouts or outages. 

Competition was also going to make 
electricity cheaper, allowing consumers to 
shop around for the best deal from a range 
of suppliers. But all those new suppliers 


never showed up, and for the utilities, | 


there’s not a good deal to be found. The 
wholesale price that they pay has jumped 
tenfold. Pacific Gas and Electric and South- 
ern California Edison, which aren’t allowed 
to pass on the full market rate to customers 
until mid-2002, have had their stocks ham- 
mered and credit ratings slashed. Now they 
are $12 billion in the hole and on the verge 
of bankruptcy; late last week SCE laid off 
13% of its work force. “Between three and 
seven weeks from now,” says John Bryson, 
chairman of Edison International, SCE’s 
parent company, “our cash will be insuffi- 
cient to keep buying the power necessary to 
serve our customers.” 

Last week’s emergency increase of- 
fers a brief respite, and this week, at the 
behest of President Clinton, state offi- 
cials will journey to Washington to try to 
come up with a more long-term solution. § 
But the rate hike, which was only a 
third of what the utilities had request- 
ed, will probably cost the state’s busi- 
nesses as much as $400 million, push- 
ing up prices across the country for fruit, 
vegetables and cheese. And many angry 
consumer advocates, who think they 
haven’t seen the end of the increases, 





3 





promise nothing less than a rebellion. 
Charges David Morse, a manager at the 
state Office of Ratepayer Advocates: “It’s 
like saying there’s a blank check to cover 
the generators’ demands.” 

California, though, isn’t the only part of 
the country grumbling about an energy 
crunch, While the rest of the U.S. doesn’t 
have to worry much about the lights going 
out, millions of home- 
owners across the 
country are watching 
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their heating bills soar. With unusually 
cold weather and a shrinking inventory of 
natural gas, the wholesale price has 
quadrupled in the past year, saddling con- 
sumers with bills that are expected to rise 
40% to 50% this year. In December alone, 
consumption of natural gas, which keeps 
more than half of all U.S. homes warm, 
rose 20% from the year before, according to 
Cambridge Energy Research Associates. 

Unlike the electricity squeeze, the 
tight market for gas has less to do with mis- 
guided government than with classic 
boom-and-bust economics. In the late 
90s, as the price of gas mirrored oil's 
downward spiral, few banks or drillers 
were willing to risk the capital to hunt for 
a practically worthless commodity. Now 
that the price has rebounded, the West 
Texas oil patch is hopping, with more rigs 
and prospectors hunting for gas than since 
the mid-’80s. 

Still, all that action won't yield results in 
time to offset the winter chill. Bills are pil- 
ing up so fast in Chicago that 3,000 resi- 
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THE FRONT LINES: Californians will have to 
pay more for their overloaded electrical grid 
dential customers a week are pleading with 
Peoples Energy for an assistance or install- 
ment plan. Some chemical manufacturers 
in the South have decided that it’s more 
profitable to shut down temporarily and 
sell their contracted power back at a high- 
er price than to use it themselves. (Which 
is exactly what aluminum makers in the 
Northwest are doing with their valuable 
electricity, much of which flows to Califor- 
nia.) At a time when many fear the country 
is slipping into a recession, the natural-gas 
spike, according to Goldman Sachs, could 
cut economic growth by 1%. 

And guess what? About half the pow- 
er plants in California, and a quarter of 
them nationwide, are fueled by natural 
gas. A price increase in one commodity 


just triggers another elsewhere. Some 


natural-gas providers have even balked at 
selling to the cash-strapped utilities. Gov- 
ernor Gray Davis, who has been criticized 
for acting too slowly, admits that “dereg- 





ulation is broken and needs to be fixed.” 

The question, of course, is how. Initial- 
ly, California’s hastily implemented dereg- 
ulation wouldn’t even permit utilities to 
hedge their bets with long-term fixed con- 
tracts—a key ingredient of successful 
deregulation efforts in states such as Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. The fear, ironical- 
ly, was that they would lock in a high sale 
price today at the risk of missing out on a 
lower one tomorrow. Instead, they've had 
to pay top dollar on the daily spot market. 

Consumers aren’t helping much ei- 
ther. Shielded from the vagaries of the free 
market by an artificially low rate, they have 
had no financial incentive to conserve. 
“It would be unfortunate, but probably 
healthy, to have a few blackouts so people 
would appreciate that this is a real prob- 
lem,” says Peter Cartwright, chairman of 
Calpine, a California-based generator. 

Many blame California’s woes on the 
profit-mongering generators themselves, 
for colluding to drive up the price of elec- 
tricity, a charge they vehemently deny. 
The Federal Government, which recently 
forced generators to keep selling power 
to the utilities despite their precarious 
balance sheet, could impose a wholesale- 
price cap. But that might discourage 
much-needed investment in new plants 
and transmission lines, California might 
allow the utilities to raise cash by issuing 
bonds that customers would pay for over 
time, or form its own power authority to 
build new plants. 

Sadly, America’s energy crises won't be 
resolved until more capacity becomes avail- 
able. Even at their lowest point, natural-gas 
providers stopped drilling for only about a 
year. But over the past decade, no major 
electric plant has been built in California, 
owing in part to intense environmental and 
community opposition. So Californians of 
all stripes—regulators, politicians, utility 
and power executives alike—are feeling 
more than enough heat, and deservedly. If 
they can’t sort out their deregulation mess, 
other programs across the U.S. could easily 
short-circuit. —With reporting by Rachele 
Kanigel/Oakland, Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles and 
Leslie Whitaker/Chicago 
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The latest studies say there is no cell-phone risk, but many users are making their own decis 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


IKE MANY OTHER AMERICANS, RENEE 
Shafransky has heard the scare sto- 
ries about how the continual use of 
cell phones may cause brain can- 
And like many other Ameri- 
cans, she is loath to give up the 
freedom and convenience that her beloved 
cell phone brings. So Shafransky, who is 
studying to become a psychotherapist at 
the Pacifica Graduate Institute in Carpin- 
teria, Calif., takes a rather odd precaution 
while talking. “I 
from one side of my head to the other, so I 
can equalize the radiation,” she says 
Glenn Wilson, a truck driver in Oak Park, 
Ill., is worried about cell-phone radiation 
too. He uses a hands-free headset to divert 
radio waves away from his brain. “I try not 
to put it by my head anymore,” Wilson 
says. “The headset is always with me.” 





always switch the phone 


There is no proven reason, of course, to 
think that either of these steps is necessary. 
Never mind that the Federal Government 
insists there is no cause for alarm, or that no 
study has established a link between cell- 
phone use and illness. Shafransky and Wil- 
son belong to a small but growing group of 
consumers who are fretting about whether 


48 


there are health risks. The cell-phone com- 
panies contend the fears are unfounded 
but, savvy marketers that they are, most are 
quietly introducing more efficient—and 
therefore lower-radiation—phones. 
There seemed to be only good news 
last month in reports in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association and the 
New England Journal of Medicine that 
found no connection between cell phones 
and brain cancer, After comparing hun- 
dreds of cancer patients who had used cell 
phones with cancer-free control groups 
that had similar usage profiles, the studies 
concluded that cell phones posed no cancer 
risk. According to the New England Jour- 
nal, “There was no evidence that the risks 
were higher among persons who used cel- 
lular phones for 60 or more minutes per 
day or regularly for five or more years.” 
Both studies were limited in scope and 
duration, since cancer can take many years 
to develop. Participants in the JAMA study 
had used cell phones for less than three 
years on average, while the New England 


Journal report included only 45 people 


out of 1,581 studied—who had used cell 
phones for a total of more than 500 hours. 
Moreover, the New England Journal re- 
port said its study sample was too small to 
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spot an increased risk of tumors in the part 
of the brain near the ear—precisely where 
tumors caused by radiation might be ex- 
pected to occur. Both reports said longer 
term studies are needed. 

The cell-phone industry's best-known 
naysayer is George Carlo, a scientist who 
once headed a controversial five-year, $25 
million industry-sponsored study of possi- 
ble radiation hazards. “I just don’t want 
people to put these phones to the sides of 
their heads,” says Carlo, who this month 
published a scathing book about his find- 
ings, called Cell Phones: Invisible Haz 
ards in the Wireless Age (Carroll & Graf; 
$25). Carlo maintains that his data show 
plenty of cause for concern; he uses a 
hands-free headset that keeps his fre- 
quently busy mobile phone away from his 
brain. But J.E. Moulder, a cancer special- 
ist at the Medical College of Wisconsin 
and an occasional consultant to the cell- 
phone industry, questions Carlo’s scien- 
tific studies and conclusions. 

Consumers are thus caught in a non- 
stop swirl of studies and alarms mixed with 
repeated assurances by the $100 billion cell- 
phone industry—led by such respected 
names as Motorola, Ericsson and Nokia— 
that there is nothing to worry about. Says 
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Norman Sandler, Motorola’s top safety 
spokesman: “This is not an issue that has 
suddenly come to the forefront. It has been 
vigorously discussed in open scientific meet- 
ings for years on end.” (On one point virtu- 
ally all sides agree: talking on a cell phone 
while driving can lead to accidents, 
which is why communities 
in New York, New Jer- 
sey and Massachusetts 
have recently banned 
the use of handheld 
phones.) 
The 








industry's 
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is shared by federal SAR rating=0.2634 pee Loy » for safety reasons. 
watchdogs like the Food Mitsubishi Trium SAR rating = 3. Stoneham _says the 
and Drug Administration, Galaxy G-130 built-in unit permits 


which oversees the safety of 
electronic devices, and the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
which regulates cell-phone radiation stan- 
dards. “There is no significant new evi- 
dence in the past year that there is need for 
greater concern than already exists,” says 
Russell Owen, chief of the Fpa’s Radiation 
Biology Branch. Concurs Michael Thun, 
the head of epidemiological research at the 
American Cancer Society: “If there’s a risk 
[of cancer], it’s an exceedingly small one.” 





FROM THE LOWEST 
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Science will never be able to prove that 
cell phones are safe, and it may take decades 
to identify which users, if any, may be vul- 
nerable to the radio waves. “Nobody knows 
the consequences of using cell phones from 
childhood and having radio waves reaching 
far into the brain,” notes Dr. Leif Salford, a 
Swedish neurosurgeon who has found evi- 
dence that cell-phone radiation may weaken 
the brain’s protection against potentially 
harmful substances in the bloodstream. Sal- 
ford calls widespread cell-phone use “the 
world’s largest biological experiment ever.” 
He adds, “It would be sad if people found out 
20 years from now that they have diseases.” 

Small wonder that consumers are 
flocking to low-emission cell phones and 
buying headsets to distance themselves 
from their phones. It’s the same caution 
that compelled the Walt Disney Co., dis- 
tressed by reports that phone radiation 
might be particularly harmful to children 
(see box), to vow to stop licensing its cartoon 
characters for use with cell phones “until 
there is reliable scientific evidence estab- 
lishing the absence of any risk.” 

And with radiation data for individual 
phones already posted on the Internet 
(www.sardata.com/sardata.htm), manu- 
facturers are bowing to public pressure and 
beginning to include the ratings—mea- 
sured in watts per kilogram and known as 
the specific absorption rate (SAR)—in the 
packaging with new phones. Says Holly- 
wood talent agent Greg Hughart: “I'll cer- 
tainly buy the lowest emissions I can find.” 

The fear of cell-phone radiation is cre- 
ating fresh markets for entrepreneurs. 
Sevin Rosen, the venture-capital firm that 


levels all meet FCC standards But David Stone- 
Motorola LGIC TP1100 ham, communica- 
StarTAC 7860 SAR rating=1.4838 tions manager for 


Nokia 5170i 
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launched Compaq Computer, recently 
pumped $2 million into a California start- 
up that plans to build low-radiation 
phones. At the same time, a cottage indus- 
try has sprung up to market shielding de- 
vices that block out radiation, although 
most have scant scientific evidence to sup- 
port their claims of effectiveness. 

There’s a catch here too. Today’s cell- 
phone radiation standards—the federal 


These widely varying radiation 








limit is 1.6 W/kg—are based on decades-old 
guidelines that are considered somewhat 
arbitrary even by those who set them. (Re- 
call how tire-safety standards, set 30 years 
ago, proved inadequate to protect con- 
sumers from the recent Firestone fiasco.) 
There’s not even agreement on how to de- 
termine whether a cell phone really lives up 
to the standards. And while companies 
possess the technology to lower radiation 
sharply, they fear that marketing safety 
forcefully would only cause alarm. 

“Cell-phone safety is a very touchy and 
involved subject,” says Jorgen Bach Ander- 
sen, a professor at Aalborg University in 
Denmark who pioneered the development 
of a type of low-radiation antenna that is 
gradually finding its way into cell phones. 
“If no one wanted to buy mobile phones 
any longer because they were afraid of 
health damage, that would be disastrous 
for the industry.” Some 500 million mobile 
phones are in use around the world—in- 
cluding 100 million in the U.S.—and man- 
ufacturers have been selling new ones at 
the rate of 400 million a year. 

Today manufacturers all 
phones that meet radiation standards are 
equally safe and that it is pointless to use 
SAR ratings as a marketing tool. “We con- 
stantly strive for designs of antennas and 
phones that maximize the efficiency of 
the phones,” says Motorola’s Sandler. 
“But there shouldn’t be any health impli- 
cation inferred from any of this.” 

Companies have no intention of play- 
ing up the low radiation of some of their 
models. For example, Nokia’s new 8810, 
sold in Europe, has an internal direc- 
tional antenna and an SAR 
rating of just 0.22 W/kg. 
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Nokia in Britain, de- 
nies that the company 


extended battery life 
and a stylish design. 

As for the government's safety stan- 
dards, which the Federal Communications 
Commission adopted in 1996, they amount 
toa bundle of compromises that date back to 
1982, when cell phones were barely a blip on 
anyone’s radar screen. Researchers found at 
the time that they could degrade the perfor- 
mance of laboratory animals by bombarding 
their bodies with 4 W/kg of radio waves. To 
adapt this to humans, engineers first divided 
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4 W/kg by a safety factor of 10, and later bya 
factor of 5, and came up with .08 Wy/kg. Ac- 
cording to a scientific rule of thumb, that is 
the equivalent of 1.6 W/kg—the federal stan- 
dard—when the radiation is directed at a 
specific part of the body. 

These standards were developed by 
professional groups like the Institute of . 
Electrical and Electronic Engineers 
(IEEE), which is currently considering 
some revisions. According to John 
Osepchuk, who heads an IEEE panel, 
the crucial safety factors represent 
“more a question of practical judgment 
than science. That’s why I argue that 
the standard-setting process 
should [be broadened to] include 
doctors, lawyers and everyone 
else,” so that environmental, so- 
cial and other concerns can be fac- 
tored in as much as possible. Nonetheless, 
Osepchuk insists that the existing standards 
are “doubly, if not triply, conservative,” 
meaning that they are highly cautious, 

If the standards rest on less than hard 
science, the methods for determining 
whether a cell phone meets them look even 
more arbitrary. The testing procedure in- 
volves beaming radio waves into a “phan- 
tom”—or stand-in for a human head—and 
measuring the amount of energy absorp- 




















diation source is to the phantom and just 
where it is pointed. Yet there is no agreed- 
upon method for conducting these tests— 
an astonishing omission that the IEEE and 
its European counterpart hope to remedy 
this year. “Until there is a single, uniform 
measuring standard for sar tests,” says 
Nokia’s Stoneham, manufactur- 
ers “won't use safety as a market- 


A SAFER PHONE? 


Users of the Nokia 8890 can get 
a wave shield that attaches in 
seconds and can block 99% of 
the radiation entering the inner 

ear without affecting 
the reception 


ing issue or compet- 
itive element.” 

For its part, Washington has begun a 
second look at its mostly laissez-faire stance 
toward the cell-phone industry, A General 
Accounting Office probe is under way, re- 
quested last year by two Democrats, Senator 
Joseph Lieberman of Connecticut and Rep- 
resentative Edward Markey of Massachu- 
setts, that is examining such issues as the ba- 
sis for the 1.6 W/kg sar standard and the 
proper role of federal agencies in regulating 
safety. Says Markey: “It’s time that signifi- 





the possible health effects of cell-phone use.” 
And as is usual in controversial health 
issues these days, the lawyers may have the 
last say. Last month the Times of London 
reported that Peter Angelos, the managing 
partner of the Baltimore Orioles baseball 
team and a high-profile attorney who has 
won billions of dollars in damages from the 
tobacco and asbestos industries, would file 
suits against cell-phone makers and wire- 
less-phone companies. Cell-phone stocks 
wobbled. Although Angelos’ firm later said 
no filing was imminent, it has been care- 
fully studying the issue. Angelos has also 
joined counsel for Baltimore neurologist 
Christopher Newman, who brought an 
$800 million suit against Motorola and sev- 
eral wireless carriers for allegedly causing 
the baseball-size brain cancer near his ear 
that has left him permanently disabled. 
Each person, of course, must decide if 
precautions are in order. For every example 
like asbestosis, in which doctors discover the 
health risks years later, there is at least one 
Y2K, in which the fears of disaster turn out 
to be baseless. What is beyond doubt is that 
the ongoing debate is not going to stop tens 
of millions of Americans from yakking away 
on ever newer, sleeker cell phones. —With 
reporting by Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles, Ursula 
Sautter/Bonn, Cathy Booth Thomas/Dallas and 
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tion. The results hinge on how near the ra- | cant public money be devoted to studying | Dick Thompson/Washington 
CELL PHONES FOR CHILDREN 
Are Kids at Greater Risk? sszsse22... goxcerareune 
. headaches” from using mo- because they allow for inde- 
bile phones. About 10 million pendence and sociability. Par- 
ell phones are about the _A child’s brain, a mass of tis- children in the U.S. from ages _ ents like the phones because 
coolest accessory in a sue alive with electrochemi- 10 to 19, or 25% of those in _ the gadgets allow them to 
preteen’s pocket. But cal activity, is still developing _ that age group, own a wire- keep tabs on their offspring. 
are kids who talk on cells and is thus extremely sensi- less phone, according to the Cell-phone companies 
more risks than adults? __ tive to outside interfer- Yankee Group, a Boston- have been marketing heavily 
A study by British physicians ence. Imagine the static based technology- to children. They offer 
ps att eh opuingh acm fient fi Think singh eet 
are, Last 's report dio as you drive past a rm. Thin , antennas 
on ‘awe a nf power line. Similarly, that's high? glitter like diamonds and cov- 
panel of experts convened by microwaves from cell The propor- er designs of zebras, basket- 
the British government to look —_ phones can affect tion is far ball themes and well-known 
into cell-phone use, found no youngsters’ brain greater in cartoon figures like Minnie 
direct indication that cell rhythms. As for other count- and Mickey. 
phones are harmful to kids. whether such mi- ries. In Ger- But two months ago, 
But the group uncovered crowaves ulti- many, for in- Disney, citing safety con- 
enough evidence to urge that mately do the stance, the cerns, canceled its licensing 
children be discouraged from same kind of figure is 30%; in deal with AT&T, which used 
using cell phones and that harm to adults, Finland, 90%, Disney characters to help sell 
wireless companies stop that remains Dangerous or wireless-phone plans. The 
marketing them specifically much in dispute. not, cell phones British government has called 
to kids. A separate report have taken off, es- for cell phones to carry health 
Since children’s skulls published in No- has pecially in sales warnings not unlike those 
are thinner than those of vember in Lancet, phone covers like this to kids. Within placed on cigarette packs. 
adults, and their brains the British med- four years, ex- So parents take note: giving 
smaller, radiation emitted ical journal, said that children _perts predict, 2 out of 3 in the _ cell phones to children 
from cell phones can more are more at risk than adults 10-to-19 age group in the may not be the wisest of 
easily penetrate their heads. to suffer “memory loss, U.S. will have their own cell calls. —Sy Bernard Baumohi 





More mentally 

ill students 

can cope with 
college. But what 
happens to the 
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By KATE KELLY 


HOUGHTS OF SUICIDE HAUNTED 
Anita Rutnam long before she 
arrived at Syracuse University. 
The Winchester, Mass., teen- 
ager had a history of mental ill- 
ness and had even attempted to 
kill herself. During her junior 
year of college, she tried again. 
On a February morning in 1998, just days 
after a campus counselor recommended 
she be hospitalized for her suicidal tenden- 
cies, Rutnam threw herself off the eighth 
floor of a Syracuse dormitory and fell 90 ft. 
to the patio below. 

Miraculously, she survived the plunge. 
But three years later, Rutnam still feels the 
effects of that day. She walks with a limp, 
has not been able to finish college—and is 
suing her former school for malpractice 
and negligence. Her suit, which is awaiting 
trial, asserts that, given the campus coun- 
selor’s advice, school officials should have 
done more to prevent her suicide attempt. 

This incident and others have thrown a 
spotlight on an issue that is causing growing 
concern in dorm rooms and student centers. 
Are colleges providing adequate care for stu- 
dents who may be struggling with a range of 
mental illnesses? In the Syracuse case, a 
spokesman for the school contends, “The 
university tried repeatedly to help Anita, and 
we felt that they acted appropriately.” But 
lawyers are busy there and elsewhere. 

After accidents, suicide is the second 
biggest killer of kids in college. And while 
the number of students who kill them- 
selves on campus is no higher than that of 
18-to-24-year-olds in the general popula- 
tion, a series of sensational incidents has 
raised the question of whether troubled 
students are getting proper attention. 
Last year alone, six Columbia Uni- 
versity undergraduates or recent stu- 
dents died in incidents linked to clear 
or presumed mental disturbances. 
Among them was Kathleen Roskot, a 
sophomore stabbed to death by her 
boyfriend, a Columbia dropout, who lat- 
er killed himself by jumping in front of a 
subway car. At the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, four students have 
committed suicide in the past three 
years. And Harvard University is still 

dealing with the fallout from a grisly 
1995 murder- suicide in which a fe- 
male student, who was feeling rejected 
by her roommate, stabbed her to death 
and then hanged herself. 

So what are the schools’ responsi- 


bilities to at-risk students, particularly 
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those who may be genetically predisposed 
to mental illness? College can be a breed- 
ing ground for psychiatric problems. Poor 
eating habits, irregular sleeping patterns 
and experimentation with drugs and alco- 
hol—especially combined with the 
academic stress of college life— 
may all play roles in triggering 
mental problems. Additionally, 
many of the major psychiatric ill- 
nesses, including depression, bi- 
polar disorder and schizophre- 
nia, often do not manifest 
themselves until the late teens or early 20s. 

yy Two decades ago, kids with severe 
forms of those illnesses may have been too 
sick to go to college. But with the advent of 
antidepressants and mood stabilizers like 
Prozac and Zoloft, many of these students 
can thrive on campus. College counselors 
say the number of students requesting 
mental-health services has climbed con- 
siderably in the past decade. 

“The very effectiveness of modern 
treatment means that a lot of people who 
never would have made it into college are 
stable enough to go to universi- 












ties,” says Kay Redfield Jamison, a psychi- 

| atry professor at Johns Hopkins. “{Col- 

| leges] are dealing with a lot of kids who are 
very sick.” 

Campus counseling centers are, as a 


44 [Counselors] have maybe 10 to 15 
minutes per student, and it’s very 
frustrating. WF nancy SCHULTE, SOCIAL WORKER 


result, more overburdened than ever be- 
fore. Designed primarily for short-term 
care, many of the centers, understaffed to 
begin with, are then hobbled with more 
patients than they can accommodate in 
already-slim time slots. “You have maybe 
10 to 15 minutes per student, and it’s very 
frustrating,” says Nancy Schulte, a social 
worker at Virginia’s George Mason Univer- 
sity. “You barely have time to ask basic 


questions.” Many students are referred off 


campus for treatment, and the college's 
counselors may lack the time—or the 
| right—to check on them. 


Roskot's funeral, left 
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1998, moving toa nearby frat house f 


That was apparently the case with 
Daniel Shuster, a Brown University fresh- 
man who became depressed after his 
roommate died in a car accident. When 
Shuster sought help on campus, a Brown 
therapist gave him the names of 
four off-campus counseling pro- 
viders, and Shuster chose a psy- 
chologist whose specialty was 
eating disorders. Two years later, 
Shuster fatally shot himself in the 
bathtub in his apartment. His 
mother, Susan Klein, sued Brown 
in 1993 for making a negligent referral. 
Last summer a Rhode Island Superior 
Court jury cleared Brown of any wrong- 
doing, saying its actions were not the di- 
rect cause of death. Klein is appealing that 
decision. 

Some students blame not only inade- 
quate counseling but also unsupportive 
campus environments for undergraduate 
mental-health problems. At Columbia, stu- 
dents complain about days-long waits for 
counseling appointments. One sophomore, 
who saw a fellow student, Andrea Melen- 

dez, fall eight stories to her death 

last month, was unable to do 
homework afterward. Yet 
he was denied an exten- 
sion for a major paper due 

the next day. “I was told 

I'd had two weeks to 
work on it,” he told TIME. 

In a recent editorial, the 
Columbia Daily Specta- 
tor demanded greater 
sensitivity for students’ 
needs. “Students re- 
ceive psychological sup- 
port from a system that 
seems visible only after 
the death of a class- 
mate,” it said. “We need 
to look at whether 
there is enough coun- 
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spot troubled pupils. Dartmouth 
College, where the number of 


problems rose tenfold in the past 
three years, recently held a sym- 
posium on psychiatric health. 


seling services and residence- 
life programs intended to sup- 
port undergraduates have 


Legal experts say it’s still 
unclear whether colleges can 
be held liable for failing to 
help students like Anita Rut- 
nam. A key issue is whether 
school administrations are 
expected to act in loco pa- 
rentis. Unlike a parent- 
child relationship, “there 
is no special relationship 
between university offi- 
cials and a student that imposes duty [to 
protect students],” contends Jerry Meek, a 
Dallas-based malpractice lawyer. Without 
proving that such a duty to students exists, 
it will be difficult for any plaintiff to claim 
successfully that it was breached. 

But for Susan Klein, Brown’s responsi- 
bility to her son was unequivocal. “When 
you send your kid off to college, you say, 
‘You're on your own,’” says Klein, an edu- 
cation professor at Indiana University. “But 
when a student cries out, there should be 
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a set of mechanisms 
whereby the right people learn about it.” 
Others point out that parents must play a 
role too—by checking out a college’s 
psychological services in advance and by 
not putting too much pressure on kids. 
Says Ed Hu, college counselor at Harvard- 
Westlake, a Los Angeles prep school: 
“They're just pushing their kids, causing 
the stress, not aware of the toll.” 

In the end, students must realize they 









need help 
and seek it out. “There 

are so many services that are here for us,” 
says Celine Goetz, a Columbia sophomore, 
“but you have to come to them.” Yet even in 
the age of Prozac, schools are discovering 
that some students need to be met more 
than halfway. a 


STAYING AFLOAT 


Wh at St d h Id D dean. She also counted on chat rooms, which can be long 

u en ou 0 close friends tocheck uponher on sympathy and short on facts. 

when she missed a class or 
Coping with mental iliness can term treatment—or refer youto _ failed to answer her phone. STAY AWAY FROM ALCOHOL 
be an especially tough someone who can. But if your AND ALL DRUGS, legal or 
assignment for a college college's center falls short, look STICK TO ASCHEDULE. After illegal, especially if you're 
student. But it can be done. elsewhere. Keep in mind that learning the hard way that all- taking medication for your 
Here are some survival tips for hospitalization or skillful nighters and Prozac are nota illness, and consult your doctor 
from people who have been in long-term treatment, you'll good combination, an Ivy before using even the mildest 
the same situation: probably need to gooffcampus §Leaguerwhosuffersfrommajor cold remedy. 
anyway. depression reports that he 

GET PROFESSIONAL HELP. always feels better when he CONSIDER TAKING TIME OFF. 
If you fear that you areadanger CONFIDE IN PEOPLE. Forget exercises regularly, eats right True, you may have to forfeit 
to yourself or others, head for about the stigma. A few people and gets enough rest. some portion of your tuition and 
the nearest emergency room. need to know what you're going fees, but the short-term 
Otherwise, visit your college through so they can help. For GET GOOD INFO. NAMI.org, the _ financial loss may be worth the 
counseling center. Ideally, the example, a recent college website of the National Alliance long-term health gains. Talk it 
staff should be able to screen graduate with bipolar disorder for the Mentally lil, is one of over with your parents, your 
for mental iliness, prescribe got extensions on papers and several good online resources. doctor and your academic 
medication and offer short- exams through her academic But beware of mental-health adviser. —By Eugenie Alien 
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The double murder on a desolate California road 
appeared unsolvable. Then the cops got a break 


By TERRY MCCARTHY 


HE ROAD WAS TOO DARK, THE TRAF 
fic too light, and they were going in 
the wrong direction. Ken Stahl had 
promised his wife Carolyn Oppy 
‘a big surprise” for her birthday, 
but when he pulled over on a de- 


serted turnout 30 miles from their home in 
Huntington Beach, Calif., she must have 
been worried. No streetlights, no houses in 
sight, no reason to be there at all. The en 
gine was still running when the killer ap- 
proached, a gun in his hand. It was all ac- 
cording to plan: $30,000 up front, paid by 
the husband for a hit on his wife. 

But the killer didn’t stick to the plan. 
When the shooting was over, both Stahl and 
Oppy were dead. Then the killer left—no 
witnesses, no clues, not even an empty shell 
casing on the ground. Just a middle-aged 
doctor and his optometrist wife lying in their 
car for more than an hour before a local se- 
curity guard found them in their big sleep. 

The double cross has a certain logic in 
its treachery—bad turns on bad; injustice 
eats its own offspring; nobody gets off free. 
But it was to be almost a year before detec- 
tives from the sheriffs department worked 
out what happened that Saturday night, 
Nov. 20, 1999, on Ortega Highway in Or- 
ange County. Along the way a lot was dis- 
covered about Ken Stahl’s secretive life, 
Carolyn’s Good Samaritan reputation with 
her patients and the long criminal history 
of a man called “the Weasel.” 

Initially, the case seemed unsolvable. 
Nobody saw the killer; nobody heard any 
shots; there were no leads and no obvious 
motives. The Orange County police closed 
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the road from Saturday night until Sunday 
afternoon for a search of the area but found 
little to go on. Was it a random killing? 
That would be almost impossible to solve. 
A contract hit? Neither of the victims had 
any known enemies. A robbery attempt? 
Nothing was missing from the car. 

After going unsolved for 10 months, the 
case was handed over to a new team: De- 
tectives Brian Meaney and Felipe Villa 
lobos. Meaney had been on the force for 23 
years, seven of those in narcotics. He has 


What a Tangled Web 


His marriage had gone stale and 
rather than divorce his wife Carolyn, 
the doctor wanted her killed 


Police say Vasco, Stahl's alleged lover, 
introduced the doctor to Godley, the 
accused gunman, also Vasco’s lover 
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| the tough, dour demeanor of someone who 

| knows how bad it can get out there. Villa- 
lobos, 14 years with the police, worked 
gangs and sex crimes before coming to 
homicide but has a more empathetic, sun- 
nier approach to life. “Brian is very intense, 
I do the softer approach. We feed off each 
other real well,” says Villalobos. 

The partners read over the old files 
talked to more people, discussed theories 
and then made a breakthrough. Ina routine 
check of Ken Stahl’s cell phone log, the two 
found a large number of calls to Adriana 
Vasco, a receptionist at a hospital where 
Stahl worked. The detectives went to talk to 
her, and suddenly the lights went on. It 
turned out Vasco had been having a rela 
tionship with Stahl for a number of years 
and the doctor had been supporting her 
with regular money payments. His 14-year 
marriage to Carolyn Oppy had gone stale 

| Sometime early in 1999, Stahl allegedly 
asked Vasco to find someone to kill his wife. 

Stahl could have divorced his wife- 
they had a prenuptial agreement—but he 
decided to kill her. He was a lonely man in 
a big hurry—mortality was staring him in 
the face. Stahl was 57 years old, 5 ft. LJ in 
and 180 lbs.; he exercised daily and ate a 
healthy diet. But he had had triple-bypass 
surgery at 37, numerous angioplasty treat- 
ments since then and, in July 1999, a 
quadruple-bypass operation that doctors 
had given him only a 20% chance of sur- 
viving. His heart was more congested than 
the Los Angeles freeway system. “Ken Stahl 
was going to die very soon. He wanted 
things to happen quickly,” says Villalobos 

Divorced twice already, Stahl had had 
a string of affairs. Carolyn Oppy’s sister 
Linda Dubay, says Stahl, with a middling 
career as an anesthesiologist, was unable to 
live up to his family’s high expectations for 
him. His father was a respected surgeon 





¢ and ceo ofa hospital. “Ken needed the ego 
boosts of his affairs—usually with divorced 
nurses, single mothers, needy individuals.” 
3 Vasco fit the profile. Oppy was in the way. 
Villalobos and Meaney say Vasco intro- 
duced Stahl to a man she called Tony Satton, 
who lived in her condominium complex in 
Anaheim. The two men allegedly made a 
deal: some $30,000 for Satton to pull the 
trigger, feign a robbery attempt or create an- 
other diversion and disappear. What Stahl 
didn’t know was that Satton as well was hav- 
ing an affair with Vasco. What Vasco didn’t 
know was that Satton’s real name was Den- 
nis Earl Godley of Bellarthur, N.C., that he 
had a criminal record longer than her arm, 
that he was on the run from police in two 
states already and that he had a history of be- 
ing obsessively jealous of his women. The 
deceptions were piling on thick and fast. 
The night of the murders, Carolyn Op- 
py was looking forward to dinner with her 
husband to celebrate her 44th birthday. 
“She called that day and told us Ken had a 
big surprise for her. She sounded hopeful,” 
says Dubay. Oppy loved her work as an op- 
tometrist, was popular with the patients, 
even getting the cranky ones to loosen up 
and laugh with her. The one person she 
couldn’t get through to was her husband, 
whose affairs saddened and angered her at 
the same time. She had considered di- 
vorce, but in the end, she held on, hoping 
Stahl would change. She had even taken 
several weeks off that summer to care for 
her husband after his quadruple-bypass 


Detectives Brian 
Meaney and Felipe Villalobos at the scene of 
the crime on Ortega Highway 


surgery. “She had put up with so much and 
got used to it,” says Dubay. “Somehow the 
unknown is more scary than the known.” 
Sometimes the known is the unknown. 
On the way back from dinner, Stahl drove 
up Ortega Highway, which runs from San 
Juan Capistrano east over the hills to River- 
side, about 30 miles from their home. The 


| detectives think Godley, a.k.a. Satton, was 


waiting for the car, a silver 1996 Dodge 
Stratus. They theorize that Godley decided 
to kill both people in the car, either to elim- 
inate all witnesses or because he was jeal- 
ous of Stahl’s affair with Vasco—or both. 
“Ken didn’t see it coming,” says Villalobos. 
“He thought he was taking care of her, and 
then—boom!—he got his.” 

Godley took off, back to North Carolina 
and would probably still be on the run were 
it not for the persistence of one man: 
Sergeant Ron Smith of the Pitt County sher- 
iffs department in Greenville, N.C. Smith 
had tried to arrest Godley on robbery 
charges a year before, but Godley had 
jumped out of his mobile home, kicking one 
of Smith’s deputies in the head, before dis- 
appearing into the woods. “The Weasel— 
that’s what we call him here, because he 
keeps escaping,” says Smith. “In 20 years of 
service, he is one of the meanest men I have 
met. You look into his eyes, and they look 
black.” Smith primed informants all over the 
county to let him know if the Weasel turned 





up again. In August 2000, nine months after 
the murders in Orange County, Smith got 
his man—at 4 o’clock in the morning in God- 
ley’s father’s house. 

But it would be two months more before 
the alleged connection to the California 
murders was made. Smith received an alert 
accompanied by a photograph from Orange 
County, looking for a Tony Satton. “Soon as 
I saw that picture, I knew it was the Weasel,” 
says Smith. Meaney and Villalobos flew east 
to interview Godley, who denies all involve- 
ment in the murders. On Dec. 11, arrest war- 
rants were issued for both Godley and Vas- 
co. Police believe she was waiting in another 
car while Godley allegedly did the shooting, 
apparently using a .357 Magnum revolver 
(which does not spit out casings like a pistol 
with a magazine) to kill Stahl and wound 
Oppy; then he allegedly returned to his car 
to reload to finish her off. Godley and Vasco 
have been charged with multiple murders. 
The suspects also face charges of lying in 
wait and murder for financial gain, which 
under California law makes the pair eligible 
for the death penalty. The case will take a 
while to get to court: Godley is still awaiting 
trial on a robbery charge in Virginia before 
he can be shipped back to California. 

But the police in Orange County are 
pleased to have finally cracked the case. 
Says Michael Corona, sheriff of Orange 
County: “People who commit crimes like 
these need to know it may not be today, it 
may not be tomorrow, but someday we are 
going to get them.” u 
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tne FUTURE 


OF DRUGS 


N AN AGE IN WHICH SO MUCH OF MEDICAL 
science is utterly incomprehensible—even 
to other scientists—it’s comforting to re- 
mind ourselves from time to time that a lot 
of what passes for modern medicine is sim- 
ply the refinement and repackaging of ancient 
remedies. Digitalis from foxglove. Opiates from 
poppies. Aspirin from the bark of willow trees. 
Even now, nearly 60% of the best-selling pre- 
scription drugs in America’s pharmacies are 
based on compounds taken directly from Moth- 
er Nature’s well-stocked armamentarium. It’s as 
if there were a bright, healing thread running 
from the medicine bags of shamans and witch 
doctors to today’s drugs for cancer, Alzheimer’s 
and heart disease. 

But that’s about to change. With the mapping 
of the genome—the twisted double strand of DNA 
that carries the instructions for making every cell 
in the human body—the process by which new 
drugs are developed is being turned upside 
down. Trial and error, which is how medicines 








have been discovered for the past 100 years (and 
for millenniums before that), is yielding to drugs 
by design. Increasingly scientists, armed with 
blueprints for our genes, can identify the indi- 
vidual molecules that make us susceptible to a 
particular disease. With that information—and 
some high-speed silicon-age machinery—they 
can build new molecules that home in on their 
targets like well-aimed arrows. 

How will this change our lives? The drugs we 
take? The pains we suffer? The diseases that fi- 
nally do us in? The answers are as surprising as 
the science that is producing them. In the pages 
that follow we will try to give you a glimpse of the 
future by looking over the shoulders of the scien- 
tists who are searching—both genetically and the 
old-fashioned way—for tomorrow’s miracle 
drugs. And in our first A to Z guide to the year in 
medicine, we will review the advances and set- 
backs—from arps cocktails to zinc supplements— 
that made 2000 such a remarkable year for 
patients and doctors alike. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt 
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PHARMACY 


the future of drugs 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


INSIDE AN OLD FACTORY BUILDING IN 
Cambridge, Mass., a remarkable machine 
with the improbable name Zeus is hard 
at work. Flexing its two robotic arms, the 
computer-driven device reaches again 
and again into a storage area the size of a 
toddler’s crib, where thousands of indi- 
vidual samples of genetic material sit in 
tiny wells etched into plastic plates, each 
Cod atom (e(colatitcre Monme Mune lelt(cm ot moore (MO) Tc 
by one, Zeus searches for a particular 
code, dips into the corresponding well 
with a fine, quill-like probe and picks up 
a minuscule droplet of liquid DNA. 

Then Zeus transfers each precious 
droplet to a nearby sheet of nylon, moist- 
ens a designated spot and pivots back to 

the glass plates to find the next 


Lenome, SCIeAtISTS are sample on its list. When Zeus is 


done, the nylon sheet will be spot- 
ted with a grid of about 1,000 droplets, 


| forming what researchers call a micro- 


array. Once the machine has created a few 
dozen of these arrays, they will be rolled 
up, inserted into glass tubes and doused 
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with radioactive dye and genetic material 
from a range of human tissue types—from 
normal, healthy cells to diseased cells rep- 
resenting breast, prostate, lung or colon 
cancer. Emerging from this experiment 
will be a set of data points, glowing with 
eerie phosphorescence, that may someday 
lead scientists to a new cure for one of the 
deadliest scourges known to man. 

When the human genome was se- 
quenced last year, scientists finally gained 
access to the full text of God’s reference 
manual: the 3 billion biochemical “letters” 
that spell out our tens of thousands of 
genes. These genes, strung out along the 
46 chromosomes in virtu- 
ally every human cell, car- 
ry the instructions for 
making all the tissues, or- 
gans, hormones and en- 


There are 
experiments 


medicines in exotic plant extracts, for ex- 
ample, or looking for chemical compounds 
that resemble existing drugs. The process 
is so woefully inefficient that the drugs 
currently available target only 500 or so 
different proteins in the body, out of the 
30,000 or so we’re made of. Says Collins: 
“We've beaten those targets to death.” 

Even when they have the drugs in hand, 
doctors have to guess which ones might 
work for a given patient. To treat high blood 
pressure, for example, physicians must 
choose from six different classes of medica- 
tions—and it’s the rare patient who hasn't 
had to work his or her way through several 
of them before finding a 
medicine that works. 

But in the new era of 
genomic medicine, this 
halting, inefficient ap- 


zymes in our body. proach should give way to 
Once scientists have that we cou | d something much more ra- 
tna proces already OOM Pesta lias donee 
ions—a ess already ors eal 
well under way—they 8) ut cou d never like cancer and diabetes 
should have a better un- before the symptoms even 


ele) 


derstanding of precisely 
what happens, down to 
the molecules within indi- 
vidual cells, when the 
body malfunctions. And, says Francis 
Collins, director of the National Institutes 
of Health’s Human Genome Research In- 
stitute, “if you understand the genetic ba- 
sis of a disease, then you can predict what 
protein it produces and set about develop- 
ing a drug to block it.” 

Here in Cambridge, a new industry is 
quietly taking shape that proposes to do 
that on a grand scale, as companies with 
names like Biogen, Genzyme, Genetics In- 
stitute and Millennium Pharmaceuticals— 
Zeus’ home—prepare to change forever 
the way doctors fight disease. They're not 
alone: spurred by the prospect of scientific 
glory and enormous profit, big pharmaceu- 
tical firms and university and government 
labs have been joined by scores of new 
companies, not just in Cambridge but in 
Montgomery County, Md., Silicon Valley 
and other high-tech hot spots around the 
nation. It’s a virtual gold rush to mine the 
mountain of potentially valuable data the 
genome contains. 

The result could be a medical revolu- 
tion. Until now, doctors haven't actually 
been fighting illnesses like cancer, stroke 
and heart disease. Instead they've been in- 
tervening at the level of symptoms—the 
last, visible step in a complex cascade of 
biochemical events. And they have done it 
largely by trial and error—finding new 
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begin, using medications 
that boost or counteract 
the effects of individual 
proteins with exquisite 
precision, attacking sick cells while leaving 
healthy cells alone, and they will know right 
from the start how to select the best medi- 
cine to suit each patient. 

Sifting through the human genome for 
therapeutically useful gems, though, re- 
quires a well-designed search strategy com- 
bined with powerful technology. At Millen- 
nium, housed in a factory that once stamped 
out heart-shaped candy boxes for Valen- 
tine’s Day, that strategy is embodied in Zeus, 
whose job is to find the handful of genes 
among the genome’s tens of thousands that 
are key to individual diseases—and thus key 
to making effective medications. 

To make this search as easy as possible, 
Millennium chief scientific officer Dr. 
Robert Tepper has chosen to focus on the 
low-hanging fruit—going first for the most 
obvious targets. In looking for anticancer 
drugs, for example, his researchers are 
concentrating on monoclonal antibodies, a 
type of biological “smart bomb” that tar- 
gets cancer cells and leaves normal cells 
alone. Like all antibodies, these man-made 
cancer missiles seek out particular recep- 
tors—molecules on the cancer cell's surface 
that help the cell recognize and react to 
nearby enzymes and proteins. Almost a 
dozen such drugs are already on the mar- 
ket, including one called Herceptin. It ze- 
roes in on the HER-2/neu receptor that sits 
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on the surface of some breast-cancer cells, 
blocking the binding of growth factors. For 
the 30% of tumors involving the receptor, 
the drug may be helpful. 

But Tepper’s group wants to go a step 
further, identifying the one or two or three 
receptors common to all the major can- 
cers—breast, prostate, lung and colon—and 
thus create a one-stop superdrug. Before 
the genome was available, this would have 
been almost impossible. Now Millennium 
scientists can take known genetic frag- 
ments of cancer-cell receptors and plug 
them into the genome database posted on 
the National Institutes of Health’s Gen- 
Bank website, searching for sequences in 
the genome that match and eventually get- 
ting to the genes that regulate cell-surface 
receptors. Almost immediately, they were 
able to discard as irrelevant some 23,000 
of the genome’s 30,000 or so genes. 

Subsequently the researchers at Millen- 
nium had only 7,000 genes to sift through for 
those specifically active in cancer cells. For 
that they needed to compare the gene se- 
quences with living cancer cells. That's 
where Zeus came in: after its custom-made 
microarrays had marinated for 18 hours in 
the genetic stew from human tissue cells, 
technicians scanned them to see which bits 
of DNA lighted up the brightest with ra- 
dioactive dye. By comparing the cancer- 
covered arrays with those immersed with 
normal cells, the scientists could see which 
receptors were active in all the cancers yet 
inactive in normal cells—in this case, just 
200 of the original 7,000. “These are exper- 
iments that we could only dream of but 
could never do before the genome,” says 
Tepper. 

But they still had too many targets for 
drug designers to deal with. To narrow the 
possibilities further, Millennium scientists 
took breast-cancer cells from two dozen 
patients and ran additional array screen- 
ings to get a better idea of how prevalent a 
particular receptor was on breast-cancer 
cells in the population at large. Then they 
focused on the most widespread and active 
among them. That brought the hundreds of 
choices down to just a few dozen, among 
which are a handful that are expressed in 
more than 80% of patients. 

In just three months, Millennium had 
finished a winnowing process that would 
once have taken five or 10 years. Says Tep- 
per: “Drug discovery could never be done 














this way before. You wouldn’t know that a 
drug was effective or potentially effective in 
a given percentage of your patient popula- 
tion until very late in clinical development.” 

Once genomics has identified a potential 
target protein on cancer cells, scientists still 
have to find or create a compound—the 
monoclonal antibody—to lock onto that tar- 
get and block its normal activity, or at least 
stick a red flag on it to make it vulnerable to 
destruction by the body’s immune system. 
At this point, Millennium’s process finally 
begins to look like the “wet lab” that drug 
companies have relied on for decades. To 
come up with a monoclonal antibody to fight 
cancer, Tepper’s group uses a strain of mice 
whose immune systems are genetically engi- 
neered to generate human antibodies. 
Choosing whichever receptor protein Zeus 
has found for them, the scientists inject the 
mice with it, then extract the antibodies the 
animals create to fight the invader. 

The antibodies then go through testing 
to make sure they will bind to cancer cells 
with the designated receptor, that they can 


be absorbed by the body and that they won’t | 


have toxic side effects. Some of these stud- 
ies can be done in the lab, but they quickly 
move into animal and finally human sub- 
jects. Already, Millennium has 40 potential 
targets for monoclonal-antibody drugs 
against various cancers, and Tepper’s goal is 
to generate 10 to 12 new ones each year. 


ACCESS TO THE GENOME HAS DRASTICALLY 
improved the efficiency of another tradi- 








tional drug-finding strategy—and again, 
Millennium’s approach typifies what oth- 
er firms are doing. Drug companies have 
often found new medicines by seeking 


| compounds similar to ones they already 


know, and since most pharmacologically 
active compounds are based on proteins— 
that is, on chemicals manufactured natu- 
rally from genetic instructions—at least 
some of those genes should be hidden in | 
the genome. 

In 1998, Tepper’s team used this rea- 
soning to try to improve on the popular 
blood-pressure-lowering drugs known as 
ACE inhibitors. These compounds inhibit 





an enzyme called angiotensin-converting 
enzyme (ACE), which is responsible for 
making the muscle cells in blood vessels 
contract, which drives blood pressure up. 
By interfering with the activity of this en- 
zyme, ACE inhibitors keep blood vessels re- 
laxed and pressure down. 

But the ace inhibitors currently on the 
market don’t work on everyone, and Mil- 
lennium figured that the genome might 
help them find a better version. So re- 
searchers sat down at their computers, 
plugged in some genetic sequences found in 
the gene for ACE and came up with 10,000 
genes that might have comparable activity. 


| 
The Workhorse of Genomic Medicine 


owhere has Silicon Valley had a 
N more direct impact on biology than 

in the invention of the miniature 
laboratory bench known as the DNA 
microarray. Microarrays detect active 
genes by exploiting the fact that when the 
two strands of a gene in the double- 
stranded DNA molecule are separated, 
each can readily pick its partner out of a 
crowd of similar molecules. In a typical 
microarray, thousands of single-stranded 
gene fragments are fastened to a platform 
—usually a silicon or glass wafer but 
sometimes a nylon sheet. The finished 


assemblage can be as small as a postage 
| stamp. Its purpose is to answer, as 
comprehensively as possible, what it is that 
makes one cell different from any other. 

Although nearly every cell in the body 
contains a full complement of genes, only 
a small fraction of those genes are active 
in any one cell. A cell on the tongue, for 
instance, may express genes encoding 
proteins required for taste sensation, 
while an immune cell battling infection 
churns out proteins lethal to bugs. 

The overall patterns of gene 
expression in cells interest drug designers 
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ROBOT SCIENCE Millions of 
samples of frozen DNA, left, are 
winnowed down to a few dozen targets. 
Then Robolab, center, tests compounds 
that can fight them, one drop at a time 


Then they used Zeus to set up micro- 
array analyses and winnowed the 10,000 
down to one promising protein they call 
ACE-2. Testing the enzyme on tissue cells 
from different organs in the body, the sci- 
entists showed that whereas the original 
ACE acts broadly on many tissues in the 
body, ACE-2 is particularly active in heart 
and kidney cells, where it might be more 


effective in controlling high blood pres- 
sure. Because they already knew on the 
molecular level exactly how ACE worked, 
Tepper’s team also knew precisely which 
lab tests would determine whether ACE-2 
had the same effects. 

It did, so they moved quickly to devel- 
op a compound that inhibits AcE-2. Scien- 
tists combed through Millennium’s library 
of 700 different classes of compounds for 
molecules whose chemistry made them 
candidates to clamp down on ACE-2 activi- 
ty. Then, with the help of protein-modeling 
software (see Bioinformatics box), they ma- 
nipulated the chemical structure of their 


because they provide a molecular lineup 
of potential drug targets. But scientists 
trying to identify those targets have long 
been limited to probing active genes one 
at a time. No longer. Microarray kits, like 
those made by Affymetrix, based in Santa 
Clara, Calif., allow scientists to scan up to 
60,000 gene sequences in a single step. 
To probe cellular gene activity en 
masse, scientists first isolate the 
molecules that translate genes into 
proteins. They then copy these molecules 
into their corresponding DNA sequences, 
tag those sequences with fluorescent 
markers and pour the tagged sequences 
over the microarray. Active genes in this 
biochemical stew stick like Velcro to their 
single-stranded partners on the chip, 








creating patterns of fluorescent dots 
that reveal which genes are turned on. 
“This technology has fundamentally 
altered how we explore biology,” says 
Dr. Olli Kallioniemi of the NIH, who studies 
gene expression in cancers. 

It has also created something of a 
microarray gold rush. Several firms—from 


| pioneering Affymetrix to the upstart Incyte 


Genomics, based in Palo Alto, Calif.—help 
pharmaceutical companies identify drug 
targets found exclusively in diseased cells. 
Others, like Phase-1 Molecular Toxicology 
of Santa Fe, N.M., sell chips that test 

how chemicals affect gene expression, 
allowing pharmaceutical firms to quickly 
reject candidate drugs too toxic to be 
worth pursuing. —By Unmesh Kher 











new inhibitor to give it optimal binding 
affinity with the ACE-2 receptor. In about 
two years, Millennium had created a new 
blood-pressure-drug candidate that is now 
being tested in animals. 


THE LAST STEP FOR THE ACE-2 INHIBITOR, AS 
for any drug, is human clinical trials. Be- 
cause the Food and Drug Administration 
requires such rigorous testing, this is by far 
the most expensive part of drug develop- 
ment. So for human trials in some cases, 
Millennium has formed partnerships with 
large pharmaceutical companies that have 
the necessary resources and will share in 
any eventual profits. 

Everyone looking for new drugs, 
whether genomically or in more tradition- 
al ways, wants to reduce the cost of bring- 
ing a medication to market—now estimat- 
ed at $500 million. One way to do it is to 
limit trials to those people most likely to re- 
spond to a given drug. This too is governed 
by genetics. Says Ira Herskowitz, a bio- 
chemist and biophysicist at the University 
of California, San Francisco: “We're all dif- 
ferent, we have different hair color and 
different features, right? How can we not 
metabolize drugs differently?” 

That’s why Herskowitz and his col- 
leagues have launched a project to unravel 
exactly what—at the genetic level—makes 
some people benefit from drugs and others 
not. They suspect that one major factor is a 
class of proteins called membrane trans- 
This story continues after the diagram on the next pages 
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Drug Design in the Fast Lane 
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illennium is trying to make a better blood-pressure drug by improving 4 he researchers then turn to 
today’s popular ACE inhibitors. These drugs reduce blood pressure by 4 their library of several million 
blocking an enzyme that converts angiotensin to an active form that ‘ frozen DNA fragments and 
constricts blood vessels. The first step for Millennium’s researchers is 4 pull out 10,000 snippets 
searching the huge public genome database for snippets of DNAthat : corresponding to those 
resemble the known ACE enzyme. From this search they get 10,000 computer y computer matches. These are placed 
matches, each of them gene fragments representing potential ACE inhibitors. : in tiny wells on plastic plates and fed 
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fter confirming that ACE-2 does indeed 

convert angiotensin, the researchers 

start looking for a chemical that will inhibit 

ACE-2. They have a head start in this 

because they know what ACE inhibitors look 
like. In their library of molecules they find one that works 
against ACE-2. This is their drug candidate. 
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illennium scientists then test that 
ACE-2 inhibitor molecule for 
safety and efficacy in laboratory o , 
animals. Getting to this point \ 
would normally have taken 

five to 10 years, but with access to 

the genome database and high- 

throughput machines like Zeus, 

it takes Millennium just two. 








Pharmaceutical companies used to spend $500 million and 15 years to create a new drug. With 
genome-based technologies, however, it may be possible to develop more effective medications 
in less time and for half the price. Here’s how Millennium Pharmaceuticals plans to do it: 


Waving its mechanical arms, Zeus dips tiny needles 
into the wells, picks up microscopic droplets of DNA 
and spots them onto a sheet of nylon paper, 
creating a so-called microarray. These sheets are 
rolled up and slipped into test tubes. 


The test tubes are then washed with genetic material from a wide 
range of tissue cells that have been labeled with a radioactive 
dye. When a gene is active in a particular cell type, the spot 
lights up under UV. By comparing patterns of brightness, the 
researchers isolate one gene, which they call ACE-2, that appears 


to be particularly active in heart and kidney cells, where high 
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f the ACE-2 inhibitor 
is safe and effective ‘ 
in animals, studies in i 
people will begin next. \, 
i Millennium also plans 
to save time and money at % f : 
this stage in the process } ¢ - 
by screening human te . ra ao 
subjects for genetic A laa 
compatibility with the a a 
drugs. This makes it easier 
for the researchers to 
measure success. 
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blood pressure can be especially dangerous. It looks promising. 
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nce the human trials are 


| complete and an ACE-2 
J inhibitor is shown to be 


y both safe and effective, 
it will be ready for review 
by the FDA and commercial 
production and distribution following 


regulatory 
approval. If all 
goes according 
to Millennium’s 
plans, a new 
drug could be 
available within 
five years. 
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porters. These proteins act as molecular 
gatekeepers, deciding which foreign sub- 
stances in the bloodstream will be taken 
into and which rejected by individual cells. 
If, for example, people lack the gene for an 
inactivating enzyme, says Herskowitz, “a 
standard dose of a drug will be more po- 
tent. If they have an extra copy of the gene, 
a standard dose will be inadequate.” 

To get a handle on how these proteins 
vary from one person to the next, members 
of the Pharmacogenetics of Membrane 
Transporters project are focusing on 25 
different transporters already known to 
play a role in drug absorption and elimina- 
tion. The first step is to look at the genes for 
those transporters in DNA samples from 
250 ethnically diverse people and see how 
they vary from one individual to the next. 





“Identifying the variants is rather easy,” says 
Kathleen Giacomini, the project’s principal 
investigator and ucsF’s chairwoman of bio- 
pharmaceutical sciences. “The really hard 
part is in looking at whether the variants 
have significance for drug response.” 

That requires working with living cells. 
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The researchers insert different versions | 


of a given gene into a cell and see how its 
response to a particular body chemical— 
serotonin, for example, a neurotransmitter 
implicated in clinical depression—varies. 
Then they bathe the cells in Prozac, for in- 
stance, which works by modifying sero- 
tonin levels in the brain, and see how that 
response changes. “If there’s a difference,” 
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future of 
says Giacomini, “I'll know that maybe your 
transporter interacts with the drugs a little 
differently from mine.” 

As of this month, ucsF researchers 
have done about 20% of the initial DNA 
analysis and have found more than a dozen 
variants, which are now being screened in 
cells. The scientists on tap to look for vari- 
ants that haven’t been analyzed yet, says 
Herskowitz, “are chomping at the bit, say- 
ing, ‘When is my gene going to be done?” 

Clinicians, meanwhile, are assembling 
a list of 1,500 patients being treated for 
depression, whose varying responses to 
medication will be carefully documented. 
Eventually the clinical data will be com- 
bined with the genetic studies. Says Her- 
skowitz: “It’s interesting to see the changes 
to the cell, but what you really want to 
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ae. 
know is how someone with that change 
would respond differently to Prozac, or to 
an anticancer compound. That’s more 
elaborate, which is why this clinical aspect 
is exciting stuff.” 


PROMISING AS ALL THESE PROJECTS SEEM, 
they’re really only the first stage of the rev- 
olution in genomics-based drug discovery. 
The ultimate payoff of genomics will be a 
drug resulting from an entirely novel, as yet 
undiscovered class of compounds. And that 
will come about only when scientists have 
assembled a road map laying out not just 
the functions of individual genes but the 
dizzyingly complex network of enzyme re- 






drugs 


actions, receptor interactions and protein- 
binding patterns that result—not just the 
building blocks of human life, in short, but 
the entire working machine. “When we 
understand that in great, gory detail, we'll 
be someplace,” says Alfred Gilman, a phar- 
macologist at the University of Texas 
Southwestern Medical Center at Dallas 
and winner of the 1994 Nobel Prize for his 
work on cellular signaling mechanisms. 
Gilman and some 50 investigators at 20 
different universities have banded together 
to form the Alliance for Cellular Signaling, 
whose goal is to trace the maze of chemical 
pathways in working cells and then use that 
knowledge to create a “virtual cell” inside a 
computer. This electronic cell will, in theo- 
ry, allow researchers to test potential drugs 
for safety and effectiveness with much less 





HOMING IN Tubes drench target 
molecules with drug candidates to see 
which have disease-fighting potential 


| need to resort to mouse, monkey or human 
subjects. Says Gilman: “You'll be able to 
take a library of millions of hypothetical 
chemical compounds and let the computer 
watch them interact with the theoretical 
models of drug targets. It will be a fantastic 
drug-discovery engine for the future.” 

The task, he admits, is extraordinarily 
daunting. A typical cell has perhaps 50 
different receptors, and the cell doesn’t 
pay attention to just one receptor at a time. 
“How,” asks Gilman, “does it know how to 
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Are you or someone you care for increavingly... 


Forgetful? 
Repeating questions? | vm 


; When these problems oi 
Having trouble inertia Wik amend life, 
finding words? 





it could be Alzheimer’s disease. 


A medicine called | 
ARICEPT® may help. 


When you or someone you care for has \) 
gradually increasing memory problems, 
it may not be normal aging. It could be / 
Alzheimer’s disease, an incurable, Fi 
progressive illness. \ 


Today there's hope, including a prescription 
medicine called ARICEPT®. Once-daily 
ARICEPT? is clinically proven to treat the 
symptoms of mild to moderate Alzheimer's. 
In people who respond to ARICEPT®, 
symptoms may get better, stay the same or 
progress at a slower rate. 

ARICEPT? is well tolerated but may not be 9% 
for everyone. Some people may experience 
nausea, diarrhea, insomnia, v omiting, muscle 
cramps, fatigue or loss of appetite. In studies, 
these side effects were usually mild and y 
temporary. Some people taking ARICEPT® 
may experience fainting. People at risk for ~ 
ulcers should tell their doctors because their 
condition may get worse. 


g 
7 
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Only a doctor can say if memory problems 
are due to Alzheimer's disease. And the 


sooner you know, the sooner ARICEPT® _ 
may help. a | 
So speak to a doctor today and ask about , | 
ARICEPT®, the #1 prescribed medicine * 


for Alzheimer's disease. 
SEE A DOCTOR AND ASK ABOUT 


ONCE-A-DAY 
® 


(donepezil HCl) 


MEDICINE TO REMEMBER™ & | 


To learn more and to receive t2% 
a memory checklist, call 


1-800-760-6029 ext, 91 


Please see additional important product information 
on accompanying page. 























mae Table 3. Adverse Events Reported in Controlled Clinical Trials 
in at 2% of Patients Ri ARICEPT® HCI) and at a Hi 
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i other z 
Caton with the use of ARICEPT®. Gastrointestinal Conditions: 'hrough teir primary action, cholinesterase intwbtors 
may be expected to increase gastric acid secretion due to increased cholinergic activity . patients should be mon- 
itored closely for symptoms of active or occult gastrointestinal bleeding, especially those al increased risk for 
ulbers, €.9., those with a history of ulcer disease or those reneiving concurrent nonsteroidal anti-inflammmatory crugs (NSAIDS). 
Clinical studies of ARICEPT® have shown no increase, retative to placebo, in the incidence of either peptic ulcer disease or 





ARICEPT® chotinomnametics may cause ttaddes outfiow obstruction Mewrological Conditions: Se2.res. Cholnomimefics are 
believed 10 Nave some potertial to cause generalized cormulsions. However, seizye activity also may be 2 menilestation of 
Auneimers Dsease. Pulmonary Conditions: 82cause of the cholinomimetic actions, cholinesterase intiibitors should be 
i Sg eee pri a hist ol astara & cbetvctive pulmonary dean, PRECAUTIONS 

Highly Bound to Proteins: Drug displacement studies have been performed én vitro 
bound drug (96%) and other drugs such as furosemide, digoxin, and wartarin. ARICEPT® at con- 
of 0.3-10 pa/me Gid not affect the binding of furosemide (5 pg/mL), digoxin (2 ng/mL), and warfarin (3 pg/mL) 
imilasty, the binding of ARICEPT® to human albumin was not affected by furosemide, digoxin, and 
ARICEPT? on the of Other Drugs: No in vivo clinical Wrials have the effect 
Clearance of drugs metabolized by CYP 344 (¢.9 cisapride, tertenading) at by 206 (eg 
|, in vitro studhes show a low rate of binding to these enzymes (mean K; about 50-130 uM), thal, given 
Concentrations of donepezil (164 nl). indicates \ittie iketinood of imterterence. Whether ARICEPT™ 
enzyme induction ts not own. Effect of Other Drugs on the Metabolism of ARICEPT": 
, M4 and 206, respectively, inhibit donepezil metabolism = aa 


carbamazepine, dexamethasone. ntampin, and phenobarbital) could increase the rale ot elimination of * Use with ‘Other Adverse Events Observed During Clinical Trials ARICEPT™ has been acrministered to over 1700 individuals 


. : 7 during clinical trials worldwide. Approximately 1200 of these patients have been treated for al least 3 months and more than 

sng mint tin hms St Cran ere't 0 ett rent sy sn Se Se 
A r : approxmately 900 patients. in regan highest Of 10 mg/day. this population patients treated 

synergistic etfect may be expected when cholinesterase inhibitors are given concurrently wit succinyicholing, similar months, 475 patients treated for 6 months and 116 patients treated for over 1 yea. The range cl patient exposure is from 1 
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Snpeleneat al Fenty Cochapic ety dtemce ne ne cmt; 10 1214 days. Ieuan emerge signs and symptoms ta ccd ding 3 conse cna nals an we open abe! 
the Ames reverse mutation assay in bacteria. In the chromosome aberration test in cultures of Chinese hamster lung (CHL) prada peer hme persernpetapmedemay Lovley dk p pater sy Babess 
cells, some clastogenic effects were observed. Donepen! was not in the i vivo mouse micronucleus test ot a pete rhlrnaed monse ebve-teal peiterse woe, Leth Londd wxevy tents ware 
Donepezil had no eflect on tartility in rats at doses up to 10 mg/kgtday (approximately 8 times the maximum recommend. pte lepebthepe plawwegh teyrrtripesyrne bapa | ara Lay Gictionary Lacy ip ens hegar 
ed human dose on a ma/m* basis). Category C: Teratology studies conducted in pregnant rats across . These categories are used in the listing below. The frequencies represant the proportion 


# cases up to 16 maha (apronmatey 13 tes he maximum ecorande haan cos amg tai) ad 200 patients trom these tals who exzerienced that event while receiving ARICEPT. All adverse events occurring at last 
Pregnant rabbits at doses up to 10 ma/hg/day (approximately 16 times the maxinum recommended human dose on a mg/m! . 7 native, | 
basis) did not disclose any evidence fora teratogenic potential of donepez’l. Howeve, ina study in which pregnant rats were peadinn hetaer Iepare bs dle yerd on byeanemporndeyen dalagnosey oe iret 


Given up to 10 mg/kg/day (approximately 8 times the maximum recommenced human dase on a mpi basis) trom day 17 p 
Of gestation through day 20 pastpartum, thare was 2 slight increase in still binhs and a slight decrease in pup survival 1/1000 pallens. These adverse events are not necessarily related to ARICEPT® treatment and in most cases were observed 


through day 4 postpartum at Mis dose: the next lower dose tested was 3 mg/hy/tay There are no adequate or well- pp sephne wre fl erence tong deer 


Conrohed Suds in pregrant women. ARICEPT® should be used during pregnancy only the potential benef justifies the fever, edera face. periorbital edema, hernia hiatal, abscess, cellulitis, chilis, generalized coldness. head tullness. lstess- 
potas oe es: Warsing Mothers ts ot inown wheter rege exceed nanan teat mik ARICEPT® 1 ra ace perioral ede, cola, CO, saan wltrows, td fl 


has no indication for use in nursing mothers. Pedlatrie Use There are no adequate and well-controlled trials to document ‘ 4 . a block Ca dar . oe 
the safety and efficacy of ARICEPT® in any fliness occurring in ctvidren. ADVERSE REACTIONS Adverse Events "due"! angina pectoris. postural hypotension, myocarcial intarction, (tirst dogree), faite 
Leading te Discontinuation The rates of discontinuation from controlled clinical tras of ARICEPT® due to adverse —*TENilis, bradycardia, peripheral vascula’ Gisease, supraventricular tachycardia, deep vein thrombosis. System: 


1, Most Frequent Adverse E Leading to Wi & ; weabness, 
from Controlled Clinical Trials by Dose Group . ; 
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Most Frequent Adverse Clinical Events Seen in Association with the Use of ARICEPT® The mos! common Ve, nighl sweats. skn ulcer Special Senses: Frequent cataract, eye writalion, 
adverse events, defined as those occurring at a ktequency of at least S% in patients receiving 10 mg/day and twice the place- ‘Ma, earache, tinnitus, biepharitis, decreased hearing, retinal hemorthage. otitis 
bo rate, are largely predicted by AR 'S cholinomimetic effects. These include nausea, diarrhea, insomnia. vorniting, —-hernorrhage, ear buzzing, motion sickness, spots betore eyes. Urogeaital System: Frequent: urinary incontinence, noc- 
muscle cramp, latigue and anorexia These adverse events were often of mild intensity and transient, resolving during {urla, Infrequent’ dysuria, hematuria, urinary urgency, metrorthagia, cystitis, enuresis, prostale hypertrophy, pyelonepii- 
Continued ARICEPT® treatment without the need for dose modification, There is evidence to suggest that the trequency of tis, inability to empty bladder. oreast fibroadenosis, librocystic beeasi, mastitis, pyuria, renal tailure, vaginitis. 
hese common adverse events may be affected by the rale of titration. An open-label study was conducted with 269 patients -Pestintroduction Reports Voluntary reports of adverse events temporally associated with ARICEPT* that have been 
who received placebo In the 15- and 30-week studies. These patients were titrated to a dose of 10 mg/day over a 6-week ‘eceived since marta introduction that are not listed above, and that there is inadequate data to determine the causal rela- 
Desiod. The rales of common adverse events were lower than those seen in patients titrated to 10 mg/day over one week in onship with the drug include the following: abdominal pain, agitation, cholecystitis, contusion, convulsions, hallucina- 
{he controlled clinical tials and were comparable to those seen in patients on S mg/day. See Table 2 for a comparison ot fons. heart Diock (all types), hemolytic anemia, hepatitis, hyponatremia, pancreatitis, and rash. OVERDOSAGE Because 
the most common adverse events following one and six week titration regimens. strategies for the management of overdose are continually evolving, it is advisable to contact a Poison 





Adverse Events Reported in Controlied Trials The events cited reflect experience gained under closely monitored 
Conditions of clinical trials in a highly selected patient poputation. In actual clinical practice or in other clinical trials, 

hrequency estimates may not apply, 2s the conditions of use, reporting behavior, and the kinds of patients treated may 
iter, Table 3 lists treatment emergent signs and symptoms that were reported in at least 2% of patients in placebo-con- 
trolled trials who received ARICEPT® and for which the rale o! occurrence was greater for ARICEPT* assigned than 
diacebo assigned patients. In general. adverse events occurred more frequently in female patients and with advancing age 
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interpret the signal from one hormone 
when it’s listening to 45 other ones at the 
same time? How does the whole signaling 
system work as a network? That’s what we 
want to find out.” 

Leading-edge genomics firms aren't 
waiting until all the answers are in. Com- 
panies like Myriad Pharmaceuticals in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, Human Genome Sciences 
in Rockville, Md., and the British company 
GlaxoSmithKline, along with dozens of 
others, are moving equally aggressively to 
plumb the genome for whatever secrets it’s 
ready to reveal. 

For its part, Millennium—both on its 
own and in collaboration with its partners— 
has identified 121] potential targets, devel- 
oped 17 drugs currently being tested in ani- 
mals and moved six drugs into Phase | 
human trials, four into Phase II and one into 
Phase III. Says company CEO Mark Levin: 
“We're going to understand the mechanism 
of diseases much better, so eventually, obe- 
sity, asthma and schizophrenia will be seen 
not as single diseases but as a subset of 10 
to a dozen conditions. That means break- 
through products that have better efficacy 
and therefore more value to patients than 
the drugs we have today.” 

The drugs will have more value for drug- 
makers as well. With its largely automated, 
computer-driven searches for new medi- 
cines and the cost saving from tightly tar- 
geted human trials, Millennium chief tech- 
nology officer Mike Pavia estimates, the 
company can cut the cost of developing a 
new medicine from about $500 million to 
$200 million while shaving the development 
time from more than 10 years down to six or 
seven. These savings, the firm hopes, will 
translate into pure profit for investors. 

That same hope is echoed by dozens of 
other companies that have jumped into the 
race to perfect genome-based drugs—and 
nobody seems to doubt that it will eventu- 
ally happen. While the genomics revolution 
hasn’t touched most of our lives yet, the day 
when it will may not be far off. “When it 
starts to happen, it will happen quickly,” 
predicts Adrian Hobden, president of Myr- 
iad Pharmaceuticals. “There will be a few 
brave pioneers who believe in it, and the 
vast majority will carry on as they've done 
before. Then over five years it will become 
an accepted standard of care, and everyone 
will be doing it.” —Reported by Dan Cray/San 
Francisco, Alice Park/Cambridge, Cathy Booth 
Thomas/Dallas, and Dick Thompson/Washington 





Log on to AOL Wednesday at 
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How to Design a Molecule 


rugs are molecular saboteurs. 

They exert their curative effects 

by gumming up the works of 
key proteins in the body. The 
compounds with the fewest side 
effects are the ones that drop their 
monkey wrenches selectively, slotting 
seamlessly into grooves on the 
surfaces of their target proteins—and 
leaving other proteins untouched. 

It’s not easy to design drugs that 
choose their targets this efficiently. In 
fact, it’s so difficult that drug 
companies have hardly ever tried. 
They have relied instead on trial and 
error, testing hundreds of potential 
drugs in animals to find a few that 
actually cure without killing. But 
these molecular crapshoots are 
terribly wasteful, which is why drug 
designers are today turning to a fast- 
growing new area of computer 
science known as bioinformatics to 
fuel their endiess quest for newer 
drugs and better targets. 

GeneFormatics of San Diego, for 
instance, uses bioinformatic 
algorithms to help drug companies 
predict the function of proteins 
encoded by newly discovered genes. It 
does this by comparing the new 


Computers 
simulate drug 


docks on 
an HIV enzyme 





proteins with those of known structure, 
generating a “fuzzy” picture of what 
each looks like. That, in turn, suggests 
what their biochemical functions may 
be—and how best to shut them down. 
These fuzzy snapshots aren't 


| always enough. When they are active, 
| protein molecules may double over or 


twist into radically different shapes. 
Understanding their dynamics can 


| be crucial to drug design, and for 
| this, good computer simulations 


are invaluable. San Diego-based 
Structural Bioinformatics, for 
example, generates digital “movies” 
of how proteins writhe and bend 
when activated or ensnared by 
drugs, and identifies the small 
molecules that would best disable 
these moving targets. 

The fact that computer-generated 
structures don't always work hasn't 
tempered the enthusiasm of drug 
designers. “Some knowledge is 
always better than no knowledge,” 
says Arthur Olson of the Scripps 
Research Institute in La Jolla, Calif. 
And given the exponential growth of 
both computing power and data from 
the genome project, the technology 
can only get better. —By Unmesh Kher 
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Still No Vaccine, but Better 


Antiviral Drugs Are on the Way 


By ALICE PARK 

. R. DANI BOLOGNESI STILL RE- 
members the afternoon in 
1994 when one of his re- 
search colleagues, Tom 
Matthews, ran into his of- 
fice at Duke University with 
some exciting news. While 
searching for something that might work as 
a vaccine against HIV, Matthews had stum- 
bled upon a compound that blocked the 
AIDS virus from binding to—and thus infect- 
ing—healthy cells. “I remember it as if it 
were yesterday,” says Bolognesi, now CEO of 
the company he co-founded to explore the 
compound’s commercial potential. “He 
said, ‘You're not going to believe this. I’ve 

got something that’s blocking fusion!’” 

It turns out that the compound Mat- 
thews identified doesn’t work as an AIDS 
vaccine, but it may still make a very good 
Alps drug. It belongs to a family of mol- 
ecules known as entry inhibitors that, as 
the name Suggests, prevent HIV’s entry into 


NEXT GENERATION 
Fusion inhibitors like T-20 may 
healthy immune cells. While none are yet | soon fight HIV (right, in green) 
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available in pharmacies, they are probably 
the most promising new class of anti-HIV 
drugs under review. Bolognesi’s company, 
Trimeris, based in Durham, N.C., collabo- 
rates with Hoffman-LaRoche and is al- 
ready in the final stages of human testing 
with one compound and in the earliest 
phases of testing with a second. Other 
biotech firms, including Progenics Phar- 
maceuticals in Tarrytown, N.Y., are right 
behind it. Progenics currently has two 
compounds in human trials. Together, 
these drug candidates represent a sophisti- 
cated new generation of antiviral com- 
pound—drugs born of a better understand- 
ing of how uv works, at the molecular 
level, inside the body. 

Entry inhibitors, for example, include : 
at least three families of potential drugs de- = 
signed to block key steps in HIVv’s entry into 
a cell. Scientists know that in order for HIv 2 
to establish an infection, it first needs to = 
make contact with the right cells. They also © 
know that Hrv binds very quick- : 
ly toa particular section on ' 
the surface of a type of 
immune cell known as 
cpD4. You can think of 3 

these points of entry 
as windows or doors 
into the cell; in or- 
der to get inside ‘ 
without destroying 
the cell (which has 
machinery the virus 
needs to reproduce it- ; 
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called Alkermes has developed a special 
straw that is loaded with a premeasured 
dose of dry medication. The patient then 
uses the straw to sip water, a soft drink or 
apple juice.” And for a toddler who spits 
out, throws up or gags on fever-reducing 
medication, there are fast-acting supposi- 
tories to which parents can resort. 

At the opposite end of the technology 
scale, Eldrid Sequeira, a Utah State Uni- 
versity graduate student, is designing mi- 
croscopic “submarines”—drug-bearing cap- 
sules that someday could be propelled 
through the bloodstream by bacteria to at- 
tack disease. Looking even further ahead 
for alternative means of driving these tiny 
craft, he is considering building biomotors 
100 billionths of a meter wide that would 


PILLS 


use only the bacteria’s hairlike, propelling 
flagella to move ahead. 

Equally remarkable, Langer and his 
colleagues reported in the journal Nature 
that they had engineered a prototype mi- 
crochip that could someday be swallowed 
or implanted and work as a programmable 
“pharmacy.” It contains up to 1,000 tiny 
reservoirs of chemicals that are released in 
the proper quantity and sequence when 
the chip is exposed to low voltages. 

Brain tumors have long presented a 
major challenge to drug delivery because of 
the especially leakproof blood-vessel walls 
in the brain, which make it difficult to 
administer conventional chemotherapy 
there. Drug-bearing wafers may be one an- 
swer. After the brain surgeon removes as 
much of the tumor as possible, small drug 
wafers are inserted at the tumor sites. Over 
time the wafers slowly release a chemical 
that prevents the recurrence of new tu- 





mors. The technique seems to work. A 1997 | 
clinical trial showed that after two years, | 
31% of glioblastoma patients with implant- | 


ed wafers were still alive, compared with 
only 6% in the control group. 

For all the promise of the new drug 
systems, M.I.T.’s Langer is still looking 
ahead to what many researchers hold out as 
an ultimate goal: a magic bullet placed in 
the bloodstream that “goes right to where 
you want it and only there, and does exact- 
ly what you want it to do and only that. We 
are not there yet.” 

But apparently we’re getting closer. 

—Reported by David Bjerklie/New York 


Not Just for Prevention Anymore 


hink vaccines: a quick needle in 

the arm or buttock to ward off flu 

or measles, right? Not 
necessarily. Most of the vaccines being 
developed today are designed to treat 
disease, not prevent it. “The field is 
exploding,” says Dr. Jeffrey Schiom of 
the National Cancer Institute (NCI), 
sponsor of nearly 100 studies of 
therapeutic vaccines, many of them to 
fight melanoma, a deadly skin cancer. 

Like their predecessors, 
therapeutic vaccines stimulate the 
immune system. But there is a key 
difference. Instead of targeting 
invading viruses or bacteria, they 
mobilize the body against a 
homegrown menace: cells growing 
wildly out of control, usually as the 
result of a spreading cancer. 

For years doctors tried to stir 
immune reactions against cancers with 
a weakened tuberculosis bacterium 
called bacille Calmette-Guérin (BCG), 
but had only middling success. What 
has given the old idea a shot in the 
arm, so to speak, is biotechnology. 
Researchers like NCI's Dr. Steven 
Rosenberg have been able to isolate 
fragments from the surface of 
melanoma cells. Injected into 
the body, these antigens trick 
the immune system into producing a 
flood of killer T cells, which then go 
after the tumor cells containing the 
telltale fragments. 

Other cancers are also being 
targeted. In July doctors at the 
University of North Carolina began 
trials of a breast-cancer vaccine based 





on bioengineered dendritic cells—rare 
white blood cells that act as scouts for 
the immune system. These lock onto a 
protein called HER-2/neu found in the 
tumors of a third of all breast cancers. 
At UCLA's Jonsson Cancer Center, 
researchers are working on a vaccine 
to treat brain cancer. Still other 
scientists are experimenting with 
vaccines for kidney, colon, pancreatic 
and ovarian cancer. 

In perhaps the most novel 
vaccine, drugmakers at Progenics 
Pharmaceuticals and Cytogen are using 
viruses to deliver “naked” DNA directly 
into the body to fight prostate cancer. 
Containing the genetic instructions for 
making a common tumor protein called 
prostate-specific membrane antigen 
(PSMA), the DNA triggers a wholesale 
immune attack on all cells containing 
the antigen. Having succeeded in 
animal studies, the vaccine will soon 
move into human trials. 

Besides AIDS and Alzheimer’s 
disease, each the target of major 
vaccine research, vaccine designers 
are also eyeing autoimmune diseases 
such as rheumatoid arthritis and 
multiple sclerosis, in which the body 
in effect attacks itself. At Israel's 
Technion, Dr. Nathan Karin and his 
colleagues have created genes that 
order up the culprit peptides—bits of 
protein that provoke the autoimmune 
response—then get the immune 
system to neutralize them. Says Karin: 
“Essentially, the process involves 
fooling the immune system into 


fightingitself.". | —.By Frederic Golden 


Like most therapeutic vaccines, this one fights cancer—in this case, breast cancer 
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the future of drugs 
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By ANDREA DORFMAN 


F YOU’RE PROSPECTING FOR NEW DRUGS IN NATURE— 
which scientists continue to do, with or without the 
genome—there’s no better place to start than the business 
end of a good poisonous plant or animal. Modern 
medicine is filled with drugs derived from deadly 
poisons, from the muscle relaxant curare (taken from South 
American vines that are used to poison arrow tips) to the 
anticoagulant Aggrastat (based on the venom of the 
saw-scaled viper). 

The potency of these compounds is no 
accident. After all, each is part of an 
organism’s defense and predatory 
mechanisms, whose specificity has been 
honed over millions of years of evolution. 
Animal venoms make particularly good 
sources of potential drugs because they are 
designed to kill or immobilize prey. Many 
contain dozens or even hundreds of 
potent, fast-acting toxins that home in on 
the muscles and nervous system. The 
molecules also tend to be small, which means 
they can easily slip across the blood-brain 
barrier, the network of tiny 
vessels in the brain that blocks 
larger compounds. 

Poisonous snakes, spiders, scorpions and 
frogs have so far attracted the most scrutiny, 
but insects and marine creatures are also rich 
sources of potent compounds. Here’s a taste of 
what’s going on in the field. 
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PERREAP At POISON-DART FROG 


SOUTHERN COPPERHEAD 


Thailand (Monocled) Cobra 


The Thailand cobra, which can grow to 
more than 6 ft., is armed with venom that 
paralyzes nerves and muscles and eventu- 
ally causes respiratory arrest. For the past 
10 years, PhyloMed Corp., of Plantation, 

Fla., and the Bahamian firm Coral Phar- 
maceuticals have been conducting clinical 
trials of Immunokine, a drug derived from 
Thailand cobra venom, on people with 
multiple sclerosis. Virtually nontoxic, Im- 
munokine seems to prevent immune cells 
from attacking and destroying the myelin 
sheath that protects nerve cells. 

So far, the results are encouraging. 
The drug works best on people with the 
least nerve damage; its only apparent side 
effect is that it exacerbates pMs in some 
women. PhyloMed hopes to launch a 
more advanced clinical trial on Canadian 
MS patients early this year. Meanwhile, 


| a British researcher has just begun 


testing the drug’s effectiveness against 
adrenomyeloneuropathy, another debili- 
tating central-nervous-system disorder. 


antasmal Poison-Dart Frog 


In the early 1990s, John Daly, a bio- 
emist at the National Institutes of 
Health, discovered that an extract from the 
skin of a tiny Ecuadorian tree frog was a 
potent pain killer, some 200 times more ef- 
fective than morphine—at least in rats. The 
nown as epibatidine, is structural- 

ly and functionally similar to nicotine. It 
seems to prevent the nervous system from 
processing pain signals by interfering with 
nicotinic receptors in the brain. 

When scientists at Abbott Laborato- 
ries heard about Daly’s research, they 
compared epibatidine with several hun- 
dred related compounds they had synthe- 
sized as experimental treatments for 

zheimer’s disease. One of them, # 
594, turned out to be remarkably s 
but much less toxic. Tests on animals indi- 
cate that ABT-594 is about 50 times better 
than morphine in relieving both chronic 
and acute pain yet seems to be non- 
addictive. Phase II tests on humans should 
be completed by the end of the year. 


Southern Copperhead 


Scientists have long known that ven- 
om from the southern copperhead, na- 
tive to the Eastern U.S. and Mexico, 
contains a powerful clot buster. In the 
mid-1990s, a team led by biochemist 
Francis Markland, of the University of 
Southern California, discovered that the 
venom may also fight cancer. 
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The venom contains a protein, con- 
tortrostatin, that retards the growth and 
metastasis of tumors. Markland’s team 
has found that injections of contortro- 
statin not only prevent the spread of 
ovarian and breast tumors in mice but 
also shrink them as much as 75%. 

The group hopes to start clinical trials of 
contortrostatin in about two years. 


Cone Snail 


The tropical oceans harbor more than 
500 species of cone snails, predatory crea- 
tures that stab their prey with harpoons 
loaded with a paralytic poison. Long 
prized by shell collectors, they are being 
scrutinized by drug hunters for potential 
treatments for neurological and neuro- 
muscular disorders. 

Each species of cone snail produces a 
unique venom that contains between 50 
and 200 pharmacologically active peptides 
known as conotoxins, The most advanced 
conotoxin-derived drug in development 
is Elan Corp.’s Ziconotide, a nonaddic- 
tive treatment for severe chronic pain 
that is awaiting FDA approval. Cognetix, 
based in Salt Lake City, Utah, recently 
started clinical trials on a possible epilepsy 


treatment. Also in the works: potential ther- 


apies for schizophrenia, stroke and Parkin- 
son’s and Alzheimer’s diseases. 


Terciopelo Snake (Fer-de-Lance) 


Pit-viper venoms—par- 
ticularly those from the 
genus Bothrops, of which the 
Central American terciopelo 
snake is a member—contain com- 
pounds that closely resemble sub- 
stances used by white blood cells to fend 
off bacterial infections. Some of these 
substances work by damaging or dis- 
rupting lipids within the bacterial cell 
wall. A decade ago, microbiologists 
Edgardo Moreno, of Costa Rica’s Na= 
tional University, and Bruno Lon 
of the University of Costa Rica 
that a muscle-destroying toxi 
ciopelo venom behaved th 

The two scientists have 
ed at least 10 microbe-figh 
myotoxins from various Vij 
venoms and synthesized 
nontoxic versions of them 
in the lab. They are talk- 
ing to drug companies 
about doing addition- 
al research in ani- 
mals and, even- 
tually, people. If 
those studies pan 






























































future of drugs 
out, Moreno says, viper-venom antibiotics therapies extend a pa- 
could be put in everything from mouth- tient’s life span only weeks. 
washes to contact lenses to fight salmonel- |, Identified by neurobio- 


logist Harald Sontheimer, of 
the University of Alabama at Birm- 
ingham, chlorotoxin targets glioma cells 
and blocks their fluid-balancing chloride 
channels, preventing them from shrink- 
ing and then migrating elsewhere in the 


la, cholera, staph and strep. 
Giant Israeli Scorpion 


Chlorotoxin, a substance in 
the venom of the giant Israeli 
| scorpion, a 5-in.-long species 








known as the “death stalk- brain. Sontheimer’s group is about to 
er,” may offer hope for the submit a clinical-trial pro- 

| 25,000 Americans each tocol to the FDA. If ap- 

| year who have glioma, proved, as many as 30 
an incurable, rapidly glioma patients could begin 
spreading form of receiving chlorotoxin tagged 
brain cancer. with radioactive iodine as early as 
Surgery provides July. If the strategy works, Sontheimer 
only a temporary says, “chlorotoxin could become a 
respite, and the : platform for delivering all 
few experimental sorts of drugs.” = 
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Recreational 
Pharmaceuticals 


Finding new party drugs like K and ecstasy won't be easy 


By JOHN CLOUD 
N THE PAST FEW MONTHS, IT’S BECOME 
nearly impossible to buy Ketaset in 
New York City’s underground drug 
market. Made by Fort Dodge, an lowa- 
based pharmaceutical firm, Ketaset is a 
brand of ketamine, a compound that blocks 
certain neuroreceptors, causing hallucina- 
tions in high doses and, in lower doses, a 
fuzzy dissociation—like the warmth of a 
couple of Jim Beams. Legally, it’s used as an 
anesthetic. Illegally, one snorts ketamine 
because the fuzziness lasts half an hour and 
doesn’t produce bourbon’s four-Advil 
hangover. 


Ketaset’s scarcity dates back to August | 


1999, when the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration, acting on preliminary evi- 
dence that ketamine may lead to depen- 
dence, subjected its legal purveyors to strict 
security rules. But K, as users call it, had al- 
ready won so many devotees that traffickers 
were smuggling off-label brands from Mex- 
ico. Today Manhattan dealers sell a gram of 
K for $80, up 100% from 1998. 

The recent history of K limns a well- 
established law of recreational drug use: 
once users find a substance they like, they 
will snort or shoot or drop whatever version 
is available, whatever the cost. Which is 
why you must look to the market to under- 
stand the future of drugs used for anything 
other than doctor-approved healing. That 


market can be divided into three groups: 
the partyers, who just want to have fun (and 
who sometimes become addicts); the 
shrinks and shamans, who believe drugs 
can expand your consciousness; and the 
scientists, who suspect that illegal drugs—or 
their chemical cousins—may have mar- 
ketable legal uses. These groups are distinct 
but tightly linked: scientific research leads 
to new drugs, which shamans discover and 
use in their quests, which often turn 
out to be as much fun as spiritual. The 
use of drugs in party settings eventu- 
ally leads to government crackdowns. 

But as a rule, the partyers don’t 
pursue the new drugs; they tend to 
find a potion and stick with it, some- 
times until it kills them. Today’s 
popular party drugs are derived 
from ancient medicinal herbs: mari- 
juana from hemp, cocaine from coca 
leaf, prescription painkillers from 
poppies. It’s the shamans who aggressively 
seek out new substances. Recent additions 
to the U.S. market include ayahuasco, a 
plant long used in religious ceremonies in 
Brazil for its mind-manipulating qualities, 
and Salvia divinorum, a soft-leaved plant 
native to Mexico that is chewed or smoked 
for hallucinogenic effects. 

New compounds do occasionally come 
from underground drug labs or, like MDMA 
(ecstasy), are rediscovered after years of 


| being ignored in scientific literature. In 
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this world, no one is held in greater esteem 
than Alexander Shulgin. 

Shulgin is a biochemist who once stud- 
ied psychedelics for Dow Chemical. Now 
75, Shulgin has synthesized hundreds of 
compounds in the smelly lab in the woods 
behind his California home. He and his 
wife Ann, a therapist, have published two 
books that are the bibles of underground 
drug research: PIHKAL (Phenethylamines 
I Have Known and Loved) and TIHKAL 
(Tryptamines I Have Known and Loved). 
Many of the drugs that have emerged from 
underground labs can be traced to well- 
thumbed copies of the Shulgins’ books. 

It was they who helped popularize 
MDMA—a signal event in the history of 
recreational drugs. Ecstasy is easily the 
biggest advance since Lsp. It changed not 
only the party world but the shaman world, 
where it was used by psychologists who be- 
lieved it had therapeutic value. Since MDMA 
was banned in 1986, scientists have looked 
for compounds that have the same effects 
without damaging neurotransmitters, as 
MDMA can. They haven’t had much success. 

So today’s nonmedical drug research 
tends to focus on new uses for old sub- 
stances. That effort is led by Richard 
Doblin, who runs the Multidisciplinary As- 
sociation for Psychedelic Studies out of his 
Belmont, Mass., home. Founded the year 
MDMA was outlawed, the association uses its 
$530,000 yearly budget to assist scientists 
who, with government permission, study 
the risks and benefits of a wide variety of 
nonmedical uses for psychedelic drugs and 
marijuana. Such research is highly political, 

however, and it can take years for a re- 
search protocol to be approved. 

The new drugs that appear on 
the market usually do so after un- 
derground chemists read scientific 
papers and decide to cook some- 
thing up. Scientists studying how 
cocaine works in the brain, for ex- 
ample, have developed a version 
100 times more powerful. The 
recipe is available in academic jour- 
nals, waiting to be exploited. 

But the chemicals needed to synthe- 
size such drugs are tracked by authorities, 
a change from the Shulgins’ day. And even 
if the ingredients were widely available, 
the scientific expertise is not. According to 
David Nichols, a student of Shulgin’s who 
is now a professor of chemistry at Purdue, 
“The underground chemist is typically not 
going to discover a completely new psy- 


| choactive substance. The kinds of things 


that are easy to make, by and large, have 
been made.” | 
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: Aluminum alloy wheels? The benefits of the new Camry Gallery 
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brain-addling disease. Patients 
in the early stages of 
Alzheimer’s were given a 
gamma secretase inhibitor, a 
compound that blocks the 
formation of the sticky 
plaques that gum up the 
brain’s neural connections. 

So far, the drug seems to 

have been well tolerated. 


AIDS 

Efforts to quell the epidemic 
took three steps forward and 
one step back this year. The first 
human trials of a vaccine against 
African strains of H1v began in 
Kenya and England. The Fpa 
approved a new anti-HIv drug. 
And leaders of developing 
nations, in which 95% of Alps 
cases occur, pledged more 
funding to fight the economic 
and social devastation caused 
by the disease. But South 
African President Thabo 
Mbeki sounded a sour note 
when he openly questioned 
whether HIV causes AIDs. That 
prompted more than 5,000 
scientists to sign a declaration 
decrying the waste of valuable 
time and resources arguing 
over a well-established scientific 
fact. Mbeki reportedly 
remains unconvinced but has 
stopped talking about it publicly. 


ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE 

Scientists began safety testing 
the first drug designed to 
tackle the root cause rather 
than the symptoms of this 








BREASTS 

Back in 1992, N1H scientists 
were asked by Congress to 
study the safety of silicone 


their investigation, completed 
in November, studied breast- 
cancer rates in 13,500 women 
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breast implants. The first part of 

















=| who had breast implants 

(most of them silicone) and 
4,000 who did not. Results: 

the implant patients showed 
no added risk for breast 

cancer when compared with 
the controls. Researchers warn, 
however, that further studies 
are needed to determine 
whether the implants are 
linked to other cancers 
or connective- 
tissue 
disorders. 








































back and forth on the answer, 
the Cellular Telephone Industry 
Association tried to seize control 
of the uncertainty this summer 
and, they hoped, pre-empt any 
future lawsuits. (Noted class- 
action attorneys have 









CELL PHONES 
Do they or don’t they cause 
brain cancer? After a 
handful of studies yo-yoed 





already joined an $800 million 
suit against Motorola.) The E 
association suggested that cell- 
phone manufacturers 
voluntarily disclose radiation 
levels emitted by each unit's 
antenna. Meanwhile, those 
who walk and talk at the 8 
same time can take solace; = 
the latest studies find no 
increased risk of brain 
tumors. But please note: 


busy too. They created an 
artificial mouse chromosome 
and, for the first time, showed 
that it could be passed from 
parent to offspring. If the 
same holds true in people, 
inherited genetic diseases may 
someday be corrected by 
injecting parents with man- 
made chromosomes. 


COLON CANCER 


Colorectal cancer is the third 
deadliest cancer in the U.S., 
and last April the FDA gave the 
130,000 people in whom it is 
diagnosed each year some much 
needed help. It ruled that 
Camptosar, in use since 1999 
as a second-line treatment, was 
potent enough in combination 
with other chemotherapy agents 
to now be used as a first-line 
therapy, even in advanced cases 


SNe. CORNEAS 
oh There aren't 


; many treatments 


: ge, for a scarred 


cornea, the 





ie opaque outer layer 
of the eye, since 
corneal tissue can’t 
be easily replaced. But it 


the studies followed users for &| may be possible to grow a new 

only two to three years and >| one. Doctors have successfully 

were partly funded by an ?! transplanted tissue from other 
: organization of cell-phone «| parts of the eye to reconstruct 
: manufacturers, the cornea and restore sharper 


: CHROMOSOMES sight to a handful of patients 
The human genome may have CPR 

dominated the news last year, In case of a heart attack, 

but mouse geneticists were standard cardiopulmonary 
resuscitation (CPR) procedure 
calls for alternating mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation with 














carefully counted chest 
compressions. A study 
of emergency 
medical technicians 
demonstrated, 
however, that chest 
compressions alone 
may be enough. 
Survival rates of 
heart-attack victims 
were the same whether 
they were given CPR or 
chest compressions alone. 











DEFIBRILLATORS 
Heart patients may rest easier 
knowing that the cardiac 
jump-start that might save 
their life is in the next room. 
Agilent Technologies, based in 
Palo Alto, Calif., and CVS.com 
last year launched 
Heartstream, the first 
defibrillator available directly 
to consumers with a doctor’s 
prescription. 


DIABETES 

It’s getting easier for diabetics 
to keep tabs on the ups and 
downs of their glucose level. 
The first fully automated 
monitoring device—one press 
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DNA 


Want to join the genetic 
revolution? Fill out a 
questionnaire and provide a 
blood sample, and you can 
donate your DNA for genetic- 
disease research at www.dna- 
.com. Run by DNA Sciences, 
the site has drawn 4,500 
volunteers so far, and is hoping 
for a total of 100,000 samples. 


ESTROGEN 


It still soothes hot flashes and 
protects your bones, but two 
major studies showed that 
taking estrogen long after 
menopause may not benefit 
the heart. In fact, the potent 
female hormone may slightly 
increase the risk of suffering 
a heart attack in some 
women. A long-term study is 
expected to produce a 








fat in their diet and listen 
carefully if their physician 
suggests taking a cholesterol- 


lowering drug. 








— 


of a button pricks, analyzes 
blood and provides results—has 
been approved by the Fpa. Still 
in the works is an infrared 
system that measures glucose 
levels by scanning the tongue. 





definitive answer some time 
during the next five years 

or so. Until then, women 
with high cholesterol levels 
should get plenty of exercise, 
limit the amount of saturated 
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» cholesterol? It turns 
2 out there are good 
= fats and bad fats too— 





= gram. Health experts are 
: increasingly intrigued by 
® a group of good fats called 





FASTPACK 


As if undergoing 
treatment for prostate 
cancer weren't bad 
enough, men usually 
have to wait up toa 
week for results of tests to 
determine whether or not 
their tumor has returned. In, ve 
June the FDA approved 
FastPack, an automated blood 
analyzer designed by 
Qualigen of Carlsbad, Calif., 
that measures in as little as 

15 minutes the level of 





found in a blood sample. 


> The Fpa concluded, FIBER 

Three big studies concluded 
omega-3 fatty acids. sardines and tuna are so that a diet rich in fiber— 
What's good about full of omega-3 fatty acids found in whole-grain cereals, 
them is that they that the American Heart fruits and vegetables—won't 
lower the level of Association for the first time necessarily protect you 
triglycerides (one of | recommended that everyone against colon cancer. Study 
the bad fats) and eat two 3-oz. servings of fatty participants who consumed as 
decrease the risk of fish each week. much as 35 g of fiber a day 
suffering a blood were just as likely to develop 
clot. Salmon, precancerous growths in 


the intestines as 


however, that there weren't 
enough data to approve 
FastPack as a screening 
tool for the general 
population. 


FATTY FISH 


Remember good 
cholesterol and bad 


although all fats still 
contain nine calories a 
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those who were addicted to 
processed food. But fiber still 
has its benefits: it helps lower 
blood pressure, moderates 
cholesterol levels and combats 
9 


Type 2 (adult-onset) diabetes. 





GENE 
THERAPY 


Programs in 
several medical 
centers were 
either put on 

hold or severely 
restricted 
following the 

1999 death of 
Jesse Gelsinger, 18, 
the first American 
known to have died as 
a direct result of gene 
therapy, an attempt to 
replace defective genes with 
normal ones. Meanwhile, 
doctors in France successfully 
used gene therapy to treat four 
infants suffering from a 
congenital immune disorder 


GENETICALLY 
MODIFIED FOODS 


Millions of bushels of 
genetically modified corn, 
approved for animal feed but 
not for human consumption, 
turned up in Taco Bell taco 
shells and other food products 
Though most of the food was 
recalled before it was eaten, 
the high-tech mix-up increased 
public skepticism about so- 
called Frankenfoods. In the 
meantime, public-health 
experts still have high hopes for 
golden rice, a strain that’s 
genetically enriched with a 
precursor of vitamin A and 
could help prevent blindness 
The race to map DNA’s 3.1 billion 


character secret code ended 
And the race to exploit it began 
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in hundreds of thousands 
of children in impoverished 
countries each year 


GENOME 

Five years ahead of schedule, 
scientists announced they had 
sequenced the 3.1 billion pairs 
of biochemical letters of 
human DNA, the coded 


instructions for building and 
operating a fully functional 
human. Fierce rivalry between 
J. Craig Venter, the prickly head 







of a private genetics company, 
and Dr. Francis Collins, leader 









of a government consortium, 
fueled the lightning-fast 
pace. 

Some see golden rice 
and high-tech promise; 


others see science and 
agribusiness gone 


HEART 


A powerful new clot-busting 
drug, tenecteplase, reduced 
treatment time for heart- 
attack victims from 90 minutes 
to just 5 seconds. Clinical trials 


STEVEN NEEOHAM—ENVISION 


















showed the drug to be as 
effective as the standard clot 
buster t-PA and easier to use, 
since it can be administered in 
one quick injection instead of 
an hour-and-a-half infusion. 
Tenecteplase, which was 
approved by the Fpa last June, 
is also longer acting and 
specifically targets blood clots, 
rather than indiscriminately 
thinning the blood. Good news 
for the more than 1.1 million 
Americans each year who 
suffer a heart attack. 








LUNG CANCER 
Researchers were pleased 
to find that a diet rich in 
fruits and veggies 
reduced the risk—at 
least in women—of 
the No. 1 cancer 
killer in the U.S. 
Apples, pears, 
cauliflower and 
grapefruit were 
particularly 
active against the 


incidence of lung cancer 
for reasons that are still 
unclear (although scientists 
suspect carotenoids may be 
powerful anticarcinogens), But 
the bottom line is that no 
quantity of cabbages and 
citrus fruit can outweigh the 
benefits of not smoking. 





MRI 
A new form of noninvasive, 
“black blood” magnetic- 
resonance-imaging technique 
allows doctors to detect 
problem spots in carotid 
arteries, the aorta and coronary 
arteries before patients develop 
symptoms of atherosclerosis or 
stroke. The high-resolution 
MRI blacks out blood flow, 
offering doctors a clear view 
of the blood vessels and 
allowing them to precisely 
measure the thickness of 
their walls. Though the 
black-blood technique still 
needs improvement, doctors 
hope the technology will 
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eventually identify those at 
risk of heart attack long before 


they have one. 





NERVE 
TRANSPLANT 


In a surgical first, Houston 
doctors transplanted nerves 
from a living donor to her 
infant son. To repair torn 
nerves in eight-month-old 
Rodrigo Cervantes Corona’s 
left shoulder and arm, 
doctors took 3 ft. of neural 
tissue from his mother’s legs 
and tracked it from the right 
side of his body to his left 
hand. The transplanted 
nerves will act as a conduit to 
allow the baby’s undamaged 
right-hand nerves to grow 
over to his left side. The 
mother will feel a bit of 
numbness on each side of her 
feet for the rest of her life. 
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PARKINSON’S 
DISEASE 

In an important step forward 
for both Parkinson’s research 
and the struggling field of 
gene therapy, scientists in 
Chicago used a gene that 
boosts dopamine production 
and strengthens brain cells to 
successfully treat monkeys 
showing symptoms of the 
neurodegenerative disorder. 
By injecting a virus containing 
the GDNF (glial-derived 
neurotrophic factor) gene 
directly into monkeys’ brains, 
scientists stimulated cell 
growth in areas normally 
injured by Parkinson’s and 
reduced symptoms of the 
disease, such as hand tremors. 
Although success in primates 
doesn’t mean success in 
humans, researchers hope to 
start clinical trials in humans 
within five years. 


POLIO 

Last spring a strain of wild 
polio virus was unexpectedly 
discovered in the sewage 
system of Strasbourg, France. 
It’s likely that the virus, 
considered extinct in that 
country, had escaped from 
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the 


one of Strasbourg’s 
many biomedical 
laboratories. Still, 
the appearance of 
wild polio in a 
certified polio- 
free region 
undermined 
World Health 
Organization plans 
to eliminate 
universal vaccination 
once it declares polio 
eradicated, which it had 
hoped to do by 2005. 
Widespread on five 
continents, including the 
Americas, Europe and 
Asia, through the late 
1980s, polio has been 
contained mostly to parts of 
sub-Saharan Africa and the 
Indian subcontinent. 
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ww 6 billion doses of 
PPA Moxisou” it annually, in 
A six-year study ‘bin pim such products as 
showed that the eerie Alka-Seltzer, 
amphetamine-like Robitussin, 


stimulant phenyl- Dexatrim and 








propanolamine Tavist-D. Though 
(Ppa), despite ai Ppa is widely 
decades of use as a used in many popular 
decongestant and a cold and diet pills, 
weight-loss drug, increases the ‘ 

‘ ; Ritalin is being prescribed both 
risk of hemorrhagic peek ory ge 


stroke, especially in 
young women. The 
FDA subsequently 
deemed it unsafe and 
asked manufacturers 
to pull medications 
containing PPA off 
pharmacy shelves. 
PPA has been on the 
market since the 
mid-1930s, and 
consumers take 
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medications with the safer 
alternative 
pseudoephedrine are 
easy to find. 





RITALIN 
For millions of children 
who suffer from attention 
deficit hyperactivity 
disorder (ADHD), drugs like 
Ritalin have been a godsend. 
Yet at the same time there is 
real concern that 
the use of Ritalin 
to curb all 
manner of fidgety 
behavior has 
become too casual 
and that the drug is actually 
being abused as a 
performance booster. A Duke 
University study suggested 
that the drug is, in fact, both 
over- and underprescribed. 
The Duke team found that 
25% of kids with confirmable 
ADHD are not getting the 
drug, while more than half 
the kids who take the drug 
should not. 


RU-486 
It was a long time coming, 
but finally, 12 years after its 
debut in France, RU-486 
(mifepristone) was approved 
by the Fpa, and the 
controversial “abortion pill” hit 
American shores. Did it change 
our world? Not yet. Abortion 
foes are campaigning against 
physicians who prescribe it, 
and even some doctors point 
out that an RU-486-induced 
abortion is expensive (the pills 
alone cost $240) and not as 
effective as the surgical 
procedure. Still, expect 
the drug to have a 
growing, if gradual, 
_ impact. 
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DISCOVER CELEBREX. 24-HOUR 
RELIEF FROM OSTEOARTHRITIS PAIN. 


Celebrex, the #1 selling brand of prescription arthritis 






medication, delivers powerful 24-hour relief of your 
osteoarthritis pain and inflammation. Celebrex is a 
scientific breakthrough; the first product to target 
only the COX-2 enzyme. By effectively reducing 
pain, inflammation and stiffness 24 hours a day, 
Celebrex can help you with everyday activities like 
standing, walking or climbing stairs, and through 

the night while resting in bed. 

Celebrex should not be taken in late pregnancy 
or if you have allergic reactions, such as asthma, to aspirin 
or other arthritis medicines or certain sulfa drugs called 
sulfonamides. In rare cases, serious stomach problems such as bleeding can occur 
without warning. Tell your doctor if you have kidney or liver problems. 

Celebrex has been extensively studied in large clinical trials. The most common 
side effects were indigestion, diarrhea and abdominal pain. The percentage of patients 
who stopped taking Celebrex due to all side effects (7.1%) was similar to sugar pill (6.1%). 

This information cannot replace your doctor's advice. Only your doctor can 


assess the benefits and risks to decide if Celebrex is right for you. 


Discover Celebrex. Powerful 24-hour relief from osteoarthritis pain. 


CELEBREX. 


(CELECOXIB CAPSULES) 200mg 


Call |-888-326-8469 or visit www.celebrex.com for more information. 


*Does not include generic products. Please see following page for important product information. 
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BRIEF SUMMARY —CELEBREX® (celecoxib capsules) 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE 
For relief of the signs and symptoms of OA and of RA in adults. 


CONTRAINDICATIONS 

CELEBREX is contraindicated in patients with known hypersensitivity to celecoxib. CELEBREX should 
Not be given to patients who have demonstrated allergic-type reactions to sulfonamides. CELEBREX 
should not be given to patients who have experienced asthma, urticaria, or allergic-type reactions 
after taking aspirin or other NSAIDs. Severe, rarely fatal, anaphylactic-like reactions to NSAIDs have 
been reported in such patients (see WARNINGS —Anaphylactoid Reactions, and PRECAUTIONS — 
Preexisting Asthma) 


WARNINGS 

Gastrointestinal (Gi) Effects —Risk of GI Ulceration, and Perforation: Serious Gi toxicity 
such as bleeding, ulceration, and perforation of the stomach, small intestine or large intestine, can 
occur at any time, with or without warning symptoms, in patients treated with NSAIDs. Minor upper 
GI problems, such as dyspepsia, are common and may also occur at any time during NSAID therapy. 
Therefore, physicians and patients should remain alert for ulceration and bleeding, even in the absence 
of previous GI tract symptoms. Patients should be informed about the signs and/or symptoms of 
serious GI toxicity and the steps to take if they occur. Only 1/5 patients who develop a serious upper 
GI adverse event on NSAID therapy is symptomatic, Upper GI ulcers, gross bleeding or perforation, 
caused by NSAIDs, appear to occur in approximately 1% of patients treated for 3-6 months, and in 
sbout 2-4% of patients treated for one year. These trends continue thus, increasing the likelihood of 
developing a serious Gi event at some time during the course of therapy. However, even short-term 
therapy is not without risk. It is unclear, at the present time, how the above rates apply to CELEBREX 
{see CLINICAL STUDIES — Special Studies in the complete prescribing information). Among 5,285 
patients who received CELEBREX in controlled clinical trials of 1 to 6 months duration (most were 3 
month studies) at a daily dose of 200 mg or more, 2 (0.04%) experienced significant upper GI bleeding, 
ot 14 and 22 days after initiation of dosing. Approximately 40% of these 5,285 patients were in studies 
that required them to be free of ulcers by endoscopy at study entry. Thus it is unclear if this study 
population is representative of the general population. Prospective, long-term studies required to 
compare the incidence of serious, clinically significant upper GI adverse events in patients taking 
CELEBREX vs, comparator NSAIO products have not been performed. NSAIDs should be prescribed 
with extreme caution in patients with 3 prior history of ulcer disease or G! bleeding. Most sponta- 
neous reports of fatal Gi events are in elderly or debilitated patients and therefore special care should 
be taken in treating this population. To minimize the potential risk for an adverse GI event, the lowest 
effective dose should be used for the shortest duration. For high risk patients, alternate 
therapies that do not involve NSAIDs should be considered, Studies have shown that patients with 
® prior history of peptic ulcer disease and/or Gi bleeding and who use NSAIDs, have a greater than 
10-fold higher risk for developing a Gi bleed than patients with neither of these risk factors. In addition 
to 2 past history of uicer disease, pharmacoepidemiological studies have identified several other 
co-therapies or co-morbid conditions that may increase the risk for GI bleeding such as: treatment 
with oral corticosteroids, treatment with anticoagulants, longer duration of NSAID therapy, smoking, 
alcoholism, older age, and poor general health status. 

Reactions: As with NSAIDs in general, anaphylactoid reactions have occurred in 
patients without known prior exposure to CELEBREX. In post-marketing experience, rare cases of ana- 
phylactic reactions and angioedema have been reported in patients receiving CELEBREX. CELEBREX 
should not be given to patients with the aspirin triad. This symptom complex typically occurs in asth- 
matic patients who experience rhinitis with or without nasal polyps, or who exhibit severe, poten- 
tially fatal bronchospasm after taking aspirin or other NSAIDs (see CONTRAINDICATIONS and PRE- 
CAUTIONS — Preexisting Asthma). Emergency help should be sought in cases where an anaphylac- 
toid reaction occurs. 

Advanced Renal Disease: Treatment with CELEBREX is not recommended. 
: In late pregnancy CELEBREX should be avoided because it may cause premature closure 
of the ductus arteriosus. 


PRECAUTIONS 

General: CELEBREX cannot be expected to substitute for corticosteroids or to treat corticosteroid insuf- 
ficiency. The pharmacological activity of CELEBREX in reducing inflammation, and possibly fever, may 
diminish the utility of these diagnostic signs in detecting infectious complications of presumed non- 
infectious, painful conditions. 

Hepatic Effects: Borderline elevations of one or more liver tests may occur in up to 15% of patients 
taking NSAIDs, and notable elevations of ALT or AST (approximately three or more times the upper 
limit of normal) have been reported in approximately 1% of patients in clinical trials with NSAIDs. 
These laboratory abnormalities may progress, may remain unchanged, or may be transient with con- 
tinuing therapy. Rare cases of severe hepatic reactions, including jaundice and fatal fulminant hep- 
atitis, liver necrosis and hepatic failure (some with fatal outcome) have been reported with NSAIDs, 
including CELEBREX. (See ADVERSE REACTIONS — post-marketing experience.) in controlled clinical 
trials of CELEBREX, the incidence of borderline elevations of liver tests was 6% for CELEBREX and 5% 
for placebo, and approximately 0.2% of patients taking CELEBREX and 0.3% of patients taking placebo 
had notable elevations of ALT and AST. A patient with symptoms and/or signs suggesting liver dys- 
function, or in whom an abnormal liver test has occurred, should be monitored carefully for evidence 
of the development of » more severe hepatic reaction while on therapy with CELEBREX. If clinical 
signs and symptoms consistent with liver disease develop, or if systemic manifestations occur (#.9., 
sosinophilia, rash, etc.), CELEBREX should be discontinued, 

Renal Effects: Long-term administration of NSAIDs has resulted in renal papillary necrosis and other 
renal injury. Renal toxicity has also been seen in patients in whom renal prostaglandins have a com 
pensatory role in the maintenance of renal perfusion. In these patients, administration of an NSAID 
may cause 2 dose-dependent reduction in prostaglandin formation and, secondarily, in renal blood 
flow, which may precipitate overt renal decompensation, Patients at greatest risk of this reaction are 
those with impaired renal function, heart failure, or liver dysfunction, those taking diuretics and ACE 
inhibitors, and the elderly. Discontinuation of NSAID therapy is usually followed by recovery to the 
Pretreatment state, Clinical trials with CELEBREX have shown renal effects similar to those observed 
with comparator NSAIDs. Caution should be used when initiating treatment with CELEBREX in patients 
with considerable dehydration. It is advisable to rehydrate patients first and then start therapy with 
CELEBREX. Caution is also recommended in patients with pre-existing kidney disease (see 
WARNINGS — Advanced Renal Disease). 

Hematological Effects: Anemia may occur. In controlled clinical trials the incidence of anemia was 
0.6% with CELEBREX and 0.4% with placebo. Patients on long-term treatment with CELEBREX should 
have their hemoglobin of hematocrit checked if they exhibit any signs or symptoms of anemia or 
blood loss. CELEBREX does not generally affect platelet counts, prothrombin time (PT), of partial throm- 
boplastin time (PTT), and does not appear to inhibit platelet aggregation at indicated dosages (See 
CLINICAL STUDIES — Special Studies — Platelets in the complete prescribing information). 

Fluid Retention and Edema: Fluid retention and edema may occur (see ADVERSE REACTIONS). There- 
fore, CELEBREX should be used with caution in patients with fluid retention, hypertension, or heart 
failure. 








Preexisting Asthma: Do not use in patients with aspirin-sensitive asthma because of the risk of severe 
bronchospasm. Use with caution in patients with preexisting asthma. 

Laboratory Tests: Because serious Gi tract ulcerations and bleeding can occur without warning 
symptoms, physicians should monitor for signs or symptoms of GI bleeding. During the controlled 
clinical trials, there was an increased incidence of hyperchloremia in patients receiving celecoxib 
compared with patients on placebo. Other laboratory abnormalities that occurred more frequently 
in the patients receiving celecoxib included hypophosphatemia, and elevated BUN. These laboratory 
abnormalities were also seen in patients who received comparator NSAIDs in these studies. The 
clinical significance of these abnormalities has not been established. 

Drug Interactions: General: Celecoxib metabolism is predominantly mediated via cytochrome P450 
2C9 in the liver, Co-administration of celecoxib with drugs that are known to inhibit 2C9 should be 
done with caution. In vitro studies indicate that celecoxib, although not a substrate, is an inhibitor 
of cytochrome P450 2D6. Therefore, there is 9 potential for an in vivo drug interaction with drugs 
that are metabolized by P450 206. ACE-inhibitors: Reports suggest that NSAIDs may diminish the 
antihypertensive effect of Angiotensin Converting Enzyme (ACE) inhibitors. This interaction should 
be given consideration in patients taking CELEBREX concomitantly with ACE-inhibitors. Furosemide: 
Clinical studies, a8 well as post marketing observations, have shown that NSAIDs can reduce the 
natriuretic effect of furosemide and thiszides in some patients. This response has been attributed to 
inhibition of renal prostaglandin synthesis. Aspirin: CELEBREX can be used with low dose aspirin. 
However, concomitant administration of aspirin with CELEBREX may result in an increased rate of GI 
ulceration or other complications, compared to use of CELEBREX alone (see CLINICAL STUDIES — 
Special Studies — Gastrointestinal in the complete prescribing information). Because of its lack of 
platelet effects, CELEBREX is not a substitute for aspirin for cardiovascular prophylaxis. Fluconazole: 
Concomitant administration of fluconazole at 200 mg QD resulted in a two-fold increase in celecoxib 
plasma concentration, This increase is due to the inhibition of celecoxib metabolism via P450 2C9 
by fluconazole (see Pharmacokinetics — Metabolism), CELEBREX should be introduced at the lowest 
recommended dose in patients receiving fluconazole. Lithium: tn a study conducted in healthy 
subjects, mean steady-state lithium plasma levels increased approximately 17% in subjects receiv- 











ing lithium 450 mg BID with CELEBREX 200 mg BID as compared to subjects receiving lithium alone. 
Patients on lithium treatment should be closely monitored when CELEBREX is introduced or with: 
drawn. Methotrexate: In an interaction study of rheumatoid arthritis patients taking methotrexate, 
CELEBREX did not have a significant effect on the pharmacokinetics of methotrexate. Warfarin: Anti 
coagulant activity should be monitored, particularly in the first few days, after initiating or changing 
CELEBREX therapy in patients receiving wartarin or similar agents, since these patients ore at an 
increased risk of bleeding complications. The effect of celecoxib on the anticoagulant effect of wartarin 
was studied in a group of healthy subjects receiving daily doses of 2-5 mg of warfarin. In these 
subjects, celecoxib did not alter the anticoagulant effect of warfarin as determined by prothrombin 
time. However, in post-marketing experience, bleeding events have been reported, predominantly in 
the elderly, in association with increases in prothrombin time in patients receiving CELEBREX con- 
currently with warfarin. Carcinogenesis, impairment of fertility: Celecoxib was not car- 
cinogenic in rats given oral doses up to 200 mg/kg for males and 10 mg/kg for females (approxi 
mately 2- to 4-fold the human exposure as measured by the AUCo_24 at 200 mg BID) or in mice given 
oral doses up to 25 mg/kg for males and 50 mg/kg for females (approximately equal to human 
exposure as measured by the AUCo.24 at 200 mg BID} for two years. Celecoxib was not mutagenic 
in an Ames test and @ mutation assay in Chinese hamster ovary (CHO) cells, nor clastogenic in a 
chromosome aberration assay in CHO cells and an in vivo micronucleus test in rat bone marrow. 
Celecoxib did not impair male and female fertility in rats at oral doses up to 600 mg/kg/day (approx- 
imately 11-fold human exposure at 200 mg BID based on the AUCo. 22). 

Pregnancy: Teratogenic effects; Pregnancy Category C. Celecoxib was not teratogenic in rabbits up 
to an oral dose of 60 mg/kg/day (equal to human exposure at 200 mg BID as measured by AUCo.24); 
however, at oral doses > 150 mg/kg/day (approximately 2-fold human exposure at 200 mg BID ss 
measured by AUCo.24), an increased incidence of fetal alterations, such as ribs fused, sternebrac 
fused and sternebrae misshapen, was observed. A dose-dependent increase in diaphragmatic hernias 
was observed in one of two rat studies at oral doses >30 mg/kg/day (approximately 6-fold human 
exposure based on the AUCo. 24 at 200 mg BID). There are no studies in pregnant women, CELEBREX 
should be used during pregnancy only if the potential benefit justifies the potential risk to the fetus, 
Nonteratogenic effects: Celecoxib produced preimplantation and post-implantation losses and 
reduced embryosfetal survival in rats at oral dosages »50 mg/kg/day (approximately 6-fold human 
exposure based on the AUCo.24 at 200 mg BID). These changes are expected with inhibition of pros- 
tagtandin synthesis and are not the result of permanent alteration of female reproductive function, 
nor are they expected at clinical exposures, No studies have been conducted to evaluate the effect 
of celecoxib on the closure of the ductus arteriosus in humans. Therefore, use of CELEBREX during 
the third trimester of pregnancy should be avoided. Labor and delivery: Celecoxib produced no 
evidence of delayed labor or parturition at oral doses up to 100 mg/kg in rats (approximately 7-fold 
human exposure as measured by the AUCo.24 at 200 mg BID). The effects of CELEBREX on labor and 
delivery in pregnant women are unknown. Nursing mothers: It is not known whether this drug is 
excreted in human milk. Because many drugs are excreted in human milk and because of the poten- 
tis! for serious adverse reactions in nursing infants from CELEBREX, a decision should be made whether 
to discontinue nursing or to discontinue the drug, taking into account the importance of the drug to 
the mother. 

Pediatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in pediatric patients below the age of 18 years have not been 
evaluated. 


Geriatric Use: Of the total number of patients who received CELEBREX in clinical trials, more than 
2,100 were 65-74 years of age, while approximately 800 additional patients were 75 years and over 
While the incidence of adverse experiences tended to be higher in elderly patients, no substantial 
Gitferences in safety and effectiveness were observed between these subjects and younger subjects. 
Other reported clinical experience has not identified differences in response between the elderly and 
younger patients, but greater sensitivity of some older individuals cannot be ruled out. In clinical 
studies comparing renal function as measured by the GFR, BUN and creatinine, and platelet function 
85 measured by bleeding time and platelet aggregation, the results were not different between elderly 
and young volunteers. 


ADVERSE REACTIONS 

Adverse events occurring in % 2% of Celebrex patients from controlled arthritis trials, regardless of 
causality at recommended doses (N=4146): abdominal pain 4.1%, diarrhea 5.6%, dyspepsie 8.8%, 
flatulence 2.2%, nausea 3.5%, back pain 2.8%, peripheral edema 2.1%, injury-accidental 2.9%, dizzi 

Ness 2.0%, headache 15.8%, insomnia 2.3%, pharyngitis 2.3%, rhinitis 2.0%, sinusitis 5.0%, upper res 

piratory tract infection 8.1%, rash 2.2%. In placebo- or active-controlied clinical trials, the discontin. 

uation rate due to adverse events was 7.1% for patients receiving CELEBREX and 6.1% for patients 
receiving placebo. Among the most common reasons for discontinuation due to adverse events in 
the CELEBREX treatment groups were dyspepsia and abdominal pain (cited as reasons for discontin- 
uation in 0.8% and 0.7% of CELEBREX patients, respectively). Among patients receiving placebo, 0.6% 
discontinued due to dyspepsia and 0.6% withdrew due to abdominal pain. The following adverse 
events occurred in 0,1-1.9% of patients regardiess of causality. 

Celebrex (100-200 mg BID or 200 mg QD): Gi: Constipation, diverticulitis, dysphagia, eructation, 
esophagitis, gastritis, gastroenteritis, gastroesophageal reflux, hemorrhoids, hiatal hernia, melena, 
dry mouth, stomatitis, tenesmus, tooth disorder, vomiting; Cardiovascular: Aggravated hypertension, 
angina pectoris, coronary artery disorder, myocardial infarction; General: Allergy aggravated, allergic 
reaction, asthenia, chest pain, cyst NOS, edema generalized, face edema, fatigue, fever, hot flushes, 
influenza-like symptoms, pain, peripheral pain; Resistance mechanism disorders: Herpes simplex, 
herpes zoster, infection bacterial, infection fungal, infection soft tissue, infection viral, moniliasis, moni- 
liasis genital, otitis media; Central, peripheral nervous system: Log cramps, hypertonia, hypoesthe- 
sia, migraine, neuralgia, neuropathy, paresthesia, vertigo; Female reproductive: Breast fibroadeno- 
Sis, breast neoplasm, breast pain, dysmenorrhea, menstrual disorder, vaginal hemorrhage, vagini 

tis; Male reproductive: Prostatic disorder; Hearing and vestibular: Deafness, ear abnormality, earache, 
tinnitus; Heart rate and rhythm: Psipitation, tachycardia; Liver and biliary system: Hepatic function 
abnormal, SGOT increased, SGPT increased; Metabolic and nutritional: BUN increased, CPK 
increased, diabetes mellitus, hypercholesterolemia, hyperglycemia, hypokalemia, NPN increase, cre- 
atinine increased, alkaline phosphatase increased, weight increase; ff Arthraigia, 
arthrosis, bone disorder, fracture accidental, myalgia, neck stiffness, synovitis, tendinitis; Platelets 
(bleeding or clotting): Ecchymosis, epistaxis, thrombocythemia; Psychiatric: Anorexia, anxiety, 
eppetite increased, depression, nervousness, somnolence; Memic: Anemia; Respiratory: Bronchitis, 
bronchospasm, bronchospasm aggravated, coughing, dyspnea, laryngitis, pneumonia; Skin and 
s |. dermatitis, nail disorder, photosensitivity reaction, pruritus, rash erythema- 
tous, rash meculopapular, skin disorder, skin dry, swesting increased, urticarié; Application site 
disorders: Cellulitis, dermatitis contact, injection site reaction, skin nodule; Special senses: Taste per- 
version; Urinary system: Aibuminuria, cystitis, dysuria, hematuria, micturition frequency, renal 
calculus, urinary incontinence, urinary tract infection; Vision; Blurred vision, cataract, conjunctivitis, 
eye pain, glaucoma, 

Other serious adverse reactions which occur rarely (estimated <0,1%), regardiess of causality: The 
following serious adverse events have occurred rarely in patients taking CELEBREX. Cases reported 
only in the post-marketing experience are indicated in italics. Cardiovascular: Syncope, congestive 
heart failure, ventricular fibrillation, pulmonary embolism, cerebrovascular accident, peripheral 
gangrene, thrombophlebitis, vasculitis; Gk intestinal obstruction, intestinal perforation, gastrointes- 
tinal bleeding, colitis with bleeding, esophageal perforation, pancreatitis, ileus; Liver and biliary 
system: Cholelithiasis, hepatitis, jaundice, liver failure; Hemic and lymphatic: Thrombocytopenia, 
agranulocytosis, aplastic anemia, pancytopenia, leukopenia; Metabolic: Hypoglycemia; Nervous 
system: Ataxia, suicide; Renal: Acute renal failure, interstitial nephritis; Skin: Erythema multiforme. 
exfoliative dermatitis, Stevens-Johnson syndrome, toxic epidermal necrolysis; General: Sepsis, 
sudden death, anaphylactoid reaction, angioedema. 

OVERDOSAGE 

Symptoms following acute NSAID overdoses are usually limited to lethargy, drowsiness, nausea, 
vomiting, and epigastric pain, which are generally reversible with supportive care. G! bleeding can 
occur. Hypertension, acute renal failure, respiratory depression and coma may occur, but are rare. 

Anaphylactoid reactions have been reported with therapeutic ingestion of NSAIDs, and may occur 
following an overdose. Patients should be managed by symptomatic and supportive care following 
an NSAID overdose. There are no specific antidotes. No information is available regarding the removal 
of celecoxib by hemodialysis, but based on its high degree of plasma protein binding (>97%) dialysis 
is unlikely to be useful in overdose. Emesis and/or activated charcoal (60 to 100 g in adults, 1 to 2 
g/kg in children) and/or osmotic cathartic may be indicated in patients seen within 4 hours of inges- 
tion with symptoms or following « large overdose, Forced diuresis, alkalinization of urine, hemo- 
dialysis, or hemoperfusion may not be useful due to high protein binding. 
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| Mighty testosterone—cursed 
and coveted—comes in a handy, 
dandy rub-on gel 
scientists have been largely 
shut out of this promising field. 
New NIH guidelines, 
however, have reversed the 
earlier ban and now allow 
federally funded 
researchers to use 
embryonic stem cells as 
long as they are not sold 
for profit and come from 
such sources as embryos 
discarded from in vitro 
fertility treatments. 
























STEM CELLS 
With their uncanny ability to 
morph into any type of cell— 
from skin to bone and 
everything in between—stem 


cells cast a mighty spell on 
medical researchers who 
dream of using them to treat a 
whole range of intractable 
diseases. But because of 
religious opposition and fears 
that embryos—the best source 
of stem cells—could become a 
kind of cash crop, U.S. 


| Human embryos are fair game 


for stem-cell researchers, but 
not for profiteers 
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TESTOSTERONE 


It puts hair on your chest and a 
rocket in your pocket and is 
credited—and blamed—for 
everything from rape to the 
urge to explore new worlds. 
Four million men in the U.S. 
with clinically low levels take 
supplements. Lately 
testosterone has gained 
popularity as a youth boost for 
both men and women. A new 
topical formulation, marketed 
as AndroGel, will make it easier 
for legitimate users to take the 
hormone. AndroGel may also 
expand its use for medically 
dubious reasons. 








VERTEPORFIN 
Age-related macular 
degeneration (AMD) 
afflicts 13 million 
Americans and in its most 
severe form, characterized 
by abnormal growth of 
blood vessels in the 


retina, can cause vision 

















loss or blindness. The first 
treatment approved for amp, 
verteporfin, can slow or halt the 
most severe form of the disease. 
The drug is a photosensitive 
dye that is activated by a low- 
intensity laser and triggers a 
chemical reaction that destroys 
the troublesome vessels. 


VIRTUAL 
COLONOSCOPY 
Despite Katie Couric’s crusade 
to educate the public about the 
importance of screening for 
colon cancer, there are still too 
many people who resist being 
tested because of discomfort or 
cost; an estimated 70% of the 
population is never screened. 
A new noninvasive screening 
technique may offer those 
most at risk a lifesaving 
alternative. Dubbed virtual 
colonoscopy, it uses digital 
data generated by multiple 
computer scans to create a 


| high-resolution 3-D image of 


the intestine, which can then 
be displayed on a computer 


| screen and visually probed for 


tell-tale polyps. 


WALKING 
We already knew that walking 
can reduce adult-onset 
diabetes and coronary heart 
disease. But researchers at 
Harvard University have found 
another good reason to take a 
hike: to prevent stroke. 

















According to the Harvard 
Health Letter, even people 
who had been sedentary for 
much of their life had a lower 
stroke risk soon after they 
started walking regularly. 
Speed counts, though. For the 
fastest walkers, the risk 
reduction was an impressive 
40%. A leisurely stroll does 
some good, but the study 
showed that a brisk pace of 
three m.p.h. or more is the key, 
even more important than how 
far you walk. 


WEST NILE VIRUS 


In the second year of a much 
feared and overpublicized 
medical crisis, public-health 
officials in the Northeast 
intensified their campaign 
against mosquitoes infected 
with the West Nile Virus. 
Spraying programs were 
launched from Boston to 
Baltimore, Md., and wildlife 
pathologists began searching 
for clues in the carcasses of 
crows, chickens, chipmunks 
and even a few bears. Only a 
handful of human deaths have 
occurred so far, but scientists 
are working hard to figure out 
how the disease spreads. Most 
of what they've gained is a 
deeper understanding of 
mortality among wildlife. 

new Health 


TIME 
section for 


continuing coverage of 
the news in medicine 





See time.com's 





Mosquitoes spread 
fear, loathing and 

West Nile virus up and 
down the East Coast 



















XENA 


No, not the Warrior Princess, 
but still perhaps a superhero 
in her own right. Xena is a 
female piglet cloned from 
fetal-pig skin cells, and she 
may prove to be more than the 
latest addition to 
the biotech clone 
farm. Because of 
similarities 
between porcine 
















This little piggie may indeed go 
to market and someday provide 
organs for transplant 


and human organs, 
the techniques that 
made Xena may 
eventually create a supply of 
genetically modified pig livers 
that would be acceptable to 
the human immune system. 
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ZINC 
Although the conclusions of 
clinical trials are still split 
pretty evenly pro and con, a 
study from the Annals of 
Internal Medicine suggests 
that folks who have been 
popping zinc supplements to 
ward off 
colds 
may be 
on to 











something. Zinc seems 

to reduce the duration of 

cold symptoms by four days, 

provided you start taking 

it in the first 24 to 48 hrs. 

after symptoms appear 

and then keep sucking on 

the lozenges every couple 

of hours for several days. 

Don't overdo it though. Too 
much zinc can lower levels 

of HDL, the “good” 
cholesterol. 
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Thilips Digital WideSereen, 
Televisions formatted 4o fit your WMOVics. 








It’s like watching a movie in a theater. 
Only the floors aren’t sticky. 
Philips WideScreen televisions let me watch DVD 


34° High Gloss Black Finish 2 
movies the way | 


want to. With a 16:9 
wide aspect ratio—the 


same shape of screen 
Philips widescreen aspect ratio gives you 
33% more viewing area than a normal TV’ as in a theater. Plus, 
they're High Definition Ready for a brilliant, amaz- 
ingly sharp picture. Philips offers digital 
widescreen televisions in sizes from 30° to 


64. And with a choice of direct view, 


projection TV or hang-on-the-wall FlatTV.” 





—— 
| can customize 
a home cinema 
42° Flat TV WIDESCREEN 
i 
experience that's perfect 
ee 
for me. I’ve got to 
admit it’s getting better. 
www.philipsusa.com/time 64"HDIV 
. 
ae Available at Circuit City, Good Guys, PC. Richards and other retailers 
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By JOHN CLOUD 


HIS IS A STORY ABOUT A LUMPY GUY 
with a funny name who cracks jokes 
as he cooks amazing food. This is not 
a story about Emeril Lagasse. 

They say success comes at a price, and 
for Mario Batali the price is this: despite his 
three always-booked restaurants in New 
York City, the breathless reviews from crit- 
ics, a new Food Network show debuting 
next week (to complement his first, which 
is still airing), two cookbooks, a lovely fam- 
ily and a clean bill of health after surviving 
a brain aneurysm, Batali is always the oth- 
er great American chef. 

Which is too bad. Not because Batali 
cries into his pickled vegetable salad about 
his friend Lagasse’s success. He doesn't. 
(When asked about Lagasse, Batali pauses 
and then begins, “He’s the most famous 
chef of all time”—which, depending on 
how you think about it, isn’t necessarily a 
compliment.) 

The comparison between the two is 
wrong because they are after completely 
different things. Lagasse is, as Batali puts it, 
“more of a showman,” hollering “bam!” 
and cooking up “wicked peach cobbler” 
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Heaven 


In an era of kitchen 
showboats, Mario 
Batali is a back-to- 
basics master. Just 
ignore the shorts 





with diva Patti LaBelle, a recent guest on 
Emeril Live. On a typical installment of 
Molto Mario a couple of weeks ago, the 
only guests were three quiet friends of 
Batali’s, who never once cheered but in- 
stead asked about the struffoli (drab Italian 
pastries), “Would you want to use pow- 
dered sugar on these?” To which Batali’s 
answer was no, unless you want to depart 
from the simple greatness of Neapolitan 
cooking. Lagasse would have upturned a 
whole box of the sweet stuff, and those in 
his studio audience would have leapt from 
their seats in ecstasy. 

Not that Batali is boring. 
He’s just shockingly down to 
earth for such a talented 
cook in this era of celebrity 
chefdom. He wears shorts 
and weird shoes (usually or- 
ange clogs or Chuck Tay- 
lors), doesn’t get his madcap 
red hair cut often enough, 
talks about football a lot and 
includes more sausage in his 
recipes than a healthy per- 
son should consume. 

But Batali cares deeply 
about something that many 
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PASTA THE 


FULL PLATE: Serving roasted squash 
at his Manhattan restaurant Babbo 


far-flung restaurant impresarios 
seem to discount: the food on the 
plate. Batali may have grown up in 
suburban Seattle and may extol the 
virtues of a 10 a.m. beer, but the 
shlubby act can’t really disguise his 
seriousness about food. Not cook- 
ing techniques, mind you, but food. 
Batali’s books and shows don’t offer 
the most complicated recipes 
(though it will take you several 
hours to succeed with the gnocchi 
in his recent book Holiday Food). 
Rather, Batali proselytizes about 
using the freshest ingredients- 
only mozzarella that comes in 
whole pound chunks swimming in 
their own water; only bread crumbs 
made from today’s bread (“day old 
tastes like day old”); only home- 
made testa. 

Testa? That’s headcheese, 
which Batali defines this way: “You 

§ take everything north of the shoul- 
der on a pig—the eyebrows, a big 
hunk of nostril, all that good stuff— 
6 and put it in a pot.” Boil and serve 
% as an appetizer—for $10, at Batali’s 
3 flagship restaurant, Babbo. 
4 The testa is far better than it 
" sounds—like a fatty but delicately 
flavored sausage, topped with a little vine 
gar salad for bite. But is that really what 
passes for fine food in New York City? No, 
and that’s Batali’s point: he is serving 
dishes most fancy restaurants in the U.S. 
wouldn’t dare to put before high-paying 
customers. 

He does this for three reasons. One, 
most Babbo customers are rich Manhat- 
tanites spoiled by big hunks of filet mignon 
and Alaskan halibut. “Testa brings a depth 
you don’t get by using the biggest, best cut 
of meat,” Batali says. Two, as he says in his 

| new show, Mario Eats Italy—shot on loca- 





BAT. A.L 1. WAY 


Batali wants viewers to know how Italian food is eaten by 
Italians. He says these dishes are often misunderstood: 


@ Lasagna. Most Americans turn it into a showcase for 
ricotta and other cheeses, but Batali says in Bologna 
it’s made with spinach noodles layered with meat 
sauce, bechamel, parmesan and a touch of nutmeg. 


@ Ragu Bolognese. Most people use tomatoes, but it 
should be made only with tomato paste, milk and wine. 
The focus is on the meat: veal, pork and beef. 


& Tortellini. Americans love them with cheese, but 
Batali suggests a more classic recipe: filled with 
chicken and pork and served in a clear chicken broth. 











































































tion in the motherland—Batali believes 
that the true basis of a lot of Italian cooking 
is poverty. Those who can’t afford much 
don’t waste something as precious as pig 
lips. Three, Batali thinks it’s funny to serve 
headcheese for 10 bucks. 

Batali doesn’t charge a fortune for his 
delectable meals. Though Babbo can eas- 
ily set you back $60 a person before 
drinks, you can dine at his other two New 
York City restaurants, Esca and Lupa, for 
half that, which is cheap in Manhattan for 
top-notch meals. (One 
midtown restaurant of- 
fers a prix-fixe dinner 
for $160.) 

Batali has had of- 
fers to open ristorantes 
in other cities, and he 
may one day, but he 
doesn’t like to be more 
than an hour from his 
kitchens. He and _ his 
business partner do 
have a wine shop in 
New York (the Italian 
Wine Merchant, of = 
course). Next summer, 2 
he may open an ice- 
cream shop, where the 
servers will use a flat 
spatula, not a scoop, 
just as they do in Italy. 

For a regular guy, 
in other words, Batali 
can get pretty fussy. 
And he has a rather ex- 
travagant sense of the 
role cooking can play in 
our lives. In Holiday 
Food, he talks of his family’s joy at coming 
together to chop and blanch and bake and 
consume. When he was a kid, he says, “any 
meals served at our house were mapped 
out at least a month in advance.” To many 
home cooks who can barely heat up a piz- 
za after a long day, Batali’s heavenly 
kitchen may sound like hell. 

With all his ventures, does Batali have 
enough time to spend in his own 
kitchens? He says yes, and he proves it 
one day at Babbo when he gets in a quiver 
over a cardoon (sort of a cross between 
celery and artichoke). “Those great spiky 
leaves, that bitter, dirty-weed smell ...” 
His voice trails off as though an ordinary 
vegetable has left him speechless with de- 
light. But once again, it tastes wonderful 
when he puts a little vinegar and olive oil 
on it. That's the sign of a great chef: some- 
one who takes a dirty weed and turns it 
into perfection. z 
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EMERIL LIVE: A keyed-up Lagasse slings some 
peach cobbler with guest Patti LaBelle 


IRON CHEF: Masaharu Morimoto sews up a fish 
on the campy Japanese-import game show 
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Selling the Sizzle, Not the Steak 


here is a point when, if a cable channel becomes successful enough, it ceases to be 
about what it is about. You knew MTV was big, for instance, when you were able to turn it 
on at just about any hour of the day and watch a music video. For some of us beyond the 
tween demographic, who lost our symbiotic connection with the music scene around the 
time Kurt Cobain lost his life, the Food Network in the mid-'90s became our MTV. And its 
equivalent of the single was the recipe. Some of us cooked, some didn't—it didn't really 
matter. Seeing a cassoulet executed by a master was like hearing a perfect three-minute pop 
song, satisfying whether or not you could play the chords. 

Then the Food Network went platinum. It started with 
Emeril Lagasse, who turned into a Cajun cartoon on his 
popular, superanimated Emeril Live, but the trend solidified 
with shows like the campy and overexposed Japanese game 
show Iron Chef, which proved you can never underestimate 
the American appetite for laughing at those funny Asians. 

The good news was that Americans, long accused of 
ushering in the culinary apocalypse with their love of 
supersizing and Shake 'n Bake, were watching TV about real 
food. But as the network focused on attracting noncooks and 
stoking its chefs’ celebrity, it became harder and harder to 
find actual cooking on the network. There was Gordon Elliott, 
doing his version of Tom Green's ambush comedy on Door 
Knock Dinners; cute Brit Jamie Oliver having dinner with his 
girlfriend on The Naked Chef; and Jill Cordes and Marc 
Silverstein doing roving-food-reporter segments on The Best 
Of. When someone did manage a recipe on air, it was likely to 
be Isaac Hayes on B. Smith with Style dousing an omelet with 
maple syrup. (The man who voices South Park’s Chef could 
have at least whipped up chocolate salty balls.) 

The Food Network has always been a paradox, delivering 
the A to Z of cuisine to a population that lives on the canned 
sauces and Boston Market meals touted in its commercial 
breaks. It's an audience that, as Ming Tsai points out on the 
phone from his restaurant Blue Ginger, spends thousands on 
Viking stoves, then uses them to heat takeout. 

So half the time, on East Meets West, Tsai cooks expert 
fusion fare. The other half, on his new food-adventure show 
Ming's Quest, he's diving for sea urchins, falling off horses or 
staring down alligators like the Crocodile Hunter. Likewise, 
Bobby Flay and Mario Batali have taken their chef stars on 
the road in their own travel series. As Tsai puts it, “The 
network wanted to get us out of the kitchen.” The few 
remaining hard-core cooking shows succeed because they 
have a gimmick, like Sara Moulton’s stump-the-chef call-in show 
Cooking Live. “If | were doing a straight cooking show,” says 
Moulton, “I don't think I'd still be on.” 

The new shows, say execs, are about “context” and 
“stories.” It’s food as lifestyle accessory. The recipes are still 
there, but like the video fragments on MTV's live request show 
TRL, they're abridged or buried amid chat. Take the newest 
potential hit, the eponymous show of chef to the stars Wolfgang 
Puck of L.A.'s Spago (Fridays, 9 p.m. E.T.). In the cooking portion, 
Puck, the quintessential celebrity chef, shows the range that made 
him a one-man empire. But the clear selling points are the long, 
taped segments of him hobnobbing with Hollywood big shots. “! 
want to show not just what | do in my kitchen but what | do 
in my life,” he says. That that life involves Michael Eisner 
and Kelsey Grammer, of course, doesn't hurt. 

You can't blame the Food Network for going this 
route. In the past two years, its availability has almost 
doubled, to more than 52 million cable homes. Had it 
stayed narrowly authentic, it might have been 
doomed. We longtime viewers may grumble like 
purist fans of a cult band that has sold out. But 
apparently it’s better to broil out with celebrity 
chefs than fade away. —By James Poniewozik 


WOLFGANG PUCK: Spago's gregarious 
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We like these films. But what we really love Is what 


these actors do in them. Each is worth keeping 
your eye on—now, at Oscar time and beyond 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON ME 


road before. It was 1998, and The Tru 
man Show was being heaped with 
critical praise. By the time Oscar sea- 
son rolled around, however, the film had 
lost much of its heat. Truman received a 
handful of nominations, but Linney was 


| 
AURA LINNEY HAS BEEN DOWN THIS | 


denied a nod for her creepy, hilarious turn 
as Jim Carrey’s wife, an overly cheerful ac- 
tress who periodically turns to hidden 
cameras in their home to plug household 
products, and the film itself was absent 
from the Best Picture category. “You call 
something the movie of the decade and 
you're asking for it,” says Linney. “There 


= was a backlash, which I don’t think this 


movie will get.” 

This movie is You Can Count on Me, a 
lovely independent drama that’s way too 
unassuming to warrant a backlash—though 
it is a major breakthrough for Linney, 36, 

+ whose Best Actress award from the New 
* York Film Critics Circle and Golden Globe | 
nomination have propelled her into this 


year’s Oscar race. Is Linney seeing gold? 
She stammers, “I'd be lying if I said I 
wasn’t aware of it. People are excited for 
me and the prospect that I might be ... 
oh, it’s so awkward I can’t spit it out.” 
Linney’s not the type to brag. Al- 
though she was raised in Manhattan (her 
father is playwright Romulus Linney) 
and trained at the Juilliard School, she re- 
tains a soft Southern drawl and kind man- 
ners acquired during childhood sum- 
mers spent with relatives in Georgia. 
Still, this non-diva is a prized com- 
modity in the New York City 
theater, where she’s starred 
in Uncle Vanya. Indie 
filmmakers love her 
too; she can cur- 
rently be seen in 
Terence Davies’ 
adaptation of 
Edith Whar- 
ton’s The House 
of Mirth. And 
she has a nice 
little cult fol- 
lowing ow- 
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ing to her role as sexual-revolution poster 


girl Mary Ann Singleton in two Tales of 


the City miniseries (a third will air this year 
on Showtime). But in her major movies, 
she’s been upstaged by her male co-stars: 
Truman’s Carrey, Absolute Power's Clint 
Eastwood, Primal Fear’s Richard Gere and 
Congo’s primal brutes. 

In You Can Count on Me, Linney takes 
the lead as Sammy, a small-town bank 
manager who was orphaned as a girl and 
who’s still experiencing growing pains as a 
single mom with a little boy (Rory Culkin), 
a wayward younger brother (Mark Ruffalo) 
and a frustrating new boss (Matthew Brod 
erick). In the process, Linney produces 
some of the year’s most indelible acting 
moments. Watch her drive alone from an 
ill-advised rendezvous with her boss and 
see the emotions illuminate Linney’s face 

like flickering candles—a smile, a jolt of 

sadness, a surge of joy. “She made a 

little play out of that,” says the 

film’s writer-director, Kenneth 

Lonergan. “Laughing and 

feeling guilty and laughing 
again.” 

At the Lin- 
neys in a very happy 
place. This month she'll 
. begin The 
Mothman Prophecies, a 
thriller that will reunite 































moment, 


shooting 


her with Gere, and 
she’s considered the 
most worthy Oscar 


competition for Erin 
Brockovich’s Julia 
Roberts. But knowing 
how fortunes 
turn, Linney 
waiting until 


nominations 


can 
isn’t 
the 
are 
announced next 
month to enjoy the 
“Awards or 
no,” she says, “it 
feels pretty damn 


good.” 


ride. 


By Jess Cagle 
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O BROTHER, WHERE ART THOU? 


OR A SMART GUY LIKE TIM BLAKE 

Nelson (a classics major at Brown 

who is also a screenwriter and di- 

rector), playing dim-witted Del- 

mar in the Coen brothers’ sly and shag- 

gy saga of redemption on the run 

posed certain problems. None was 

more daunting than authentically con- 
veying Delmar’s belief that one of his | 
i 


sippi chain gang had been turned into 
a toad by backwoods sirens. 

Nelson didn’t want to patronize Del- 
mar or turn him into a farcical fool. One 
day actress Frances McDormand (director 
Joel Coen’s wife) observed that Nelson 
| looked just like his one-year-old son. It was 
| the revelation Nelson required. Instead of 
thinking “in all those pejoratives” such as 
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POLLOCK 


“THERE'S THIS REALLY 

fearless quality to her, 

this dark side,” says Ed 
@ Harris, who directed 
and played opposite Harden in the brutally 
honest biography of the self-absorbed, self- 
destructive and sullenly inarticulate genius 
of American action painting. “She’s not 
afraid to be ugly.” Or, as it turns out, to ad- 
mit even at this late date that she doesn’t ful- 
ly understand her character, Pollock's wife 
Lee Krasner, who pretty much abandoned 
her painting career to support his. She 
guesses Krasner “sacrificed what she sacri- 
ficed” because “she loved him first and 
foremost.” But she also shrewdly discerns 
that “she certainly vicariously lived through 
his genius, and through him she was able to 
keep herself well placed in the art world.” 

The ferocity of Harden’s performance 





fellow escapees from a 1930s Missis- [eens 


“dumb” or “stupid,” he began perceiving 
Delmar as “innocent of knowledge, seeing 
the world without context.” 

Animated by innocence (and helped by 
his God-given gangling, goggling looks), Nel- 
son, 35, gives an artless, winning perform- 
ance that doesn’t betray his tough tastes. “I 
have a cold aesthetic,” he says. “I don’t like 
schmaltz.” Busy and brainy (Laura Linney 
was a fellow student at Brown and Juilliard), 
he was editing his soon-to-be released Oth 
ello adaptation, OH, while on the O Broth- 
er location. The down-home authenticity 
of his performance remains a mystery to 
producer and co-writer Ethan Coen. “He’s 
a Jewish guy from Oklahoma, so go figure,” 
Coen says bemusedly. —By Richard Schickel. 
With reporting by Amy Lennard Goehner/New 
York 


derives from this mixture of motives. You 
never quite know where Harden, 41, is 
coming from, but you do get the sense that 
the first person she’s surprising is herself. 
Maybe the last to be surprised are her fel- 
low performers, who have been appreciat- 
ing her onscreen (Miller’s Crossing) and 
onstage (Angels in America) for a decade. 
Now, following her humorous turn in Clint 
Eastwood’s Space Cowboys with this dis- 





play of devastated loyalty, we can all join in 
celebrating a wonderful actress. —R.S., 


with reporting by Benjamin Nugent/New York 
Seagaa 
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THIRTEEN DAYS 


OR ACTORS, PLAYING JOHN F. KENNEDY 

must seem a challenge as frustrating 

as it is irresistible. Impersonating 

America’s dishiest President—satyr 
and martyr—did not bring lasting luster to 
the careers of Stephen Collins, William 
Devane, James Fran- 
ciscus or Cliff Robert- 
son, let alone Vaughn 
Meader 

Yet Bruce Green- 
wood, a little-known 
Canadian actor, has 
made something re- 
markable out of this 
poisoned plum. His 
J.F.K., in the Cuban 
Missile Crisis docudra- 
ma Thirteen Days, quickly moves beyond 
physical and vocal impersonation to find a 
harried man in extremis—a young man 
surrounded by “knowledgeable” cold war 
riors who have little faith in him. His only 
rudder is a root belief that America ought 

































































not to stumble into an annihilating war 
with the Soviet Union. From this belief, 
and Greenwood’s craft, a hero emerges. 
Raised in the U.S. and Canada, Green- 
wood, 44, was a professional skier be 
fore acting bit him. He did TV (St 
Elsewhere), had meaty roles in Dou- 
ble Jeopardy and The Sweet Here- 
after. But he lacked both the star 
power of Kevin Costner (who plays 
political adviser 
Ken O'Donnell) 
: and the Kennedy 
bones of Steven 
= Culp (who plays 
Jack’s brother 
Bobby, as he 
did in an earli 
er TV movie) 
So when direc- 
tor Roger Don 
aldson chose 
him, Greenwood was as sur- 
prised as the rest of Hollywood 
“I spent a week or so lying in bed 
thinking, ‘Oh, God, 
this is way too big 
a mountain,” 
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CROUCHING TIGER, HIDDEN DRAGON 


AST MAY, AT A CANNES FILM FESTIVAI 

dinner for Crouching Tiger, Hidden 

Dragon, Zhang Ziyi was surrounded 

by glamorous colleagues—co-star 
Michelle Yeoh, director Ang Lee—who 
had lived in the spotlight for ages. Yet in 
her delicate gown, the 20-year-old stood 
out like a princess, 
chatting with animated 
poise, at ease in her ra 
diance. Her perform- 
ance as Jen, a willful 
girl who upends the 
lives of Yeoh and Chow 
Yun Fat, and possesses 
such magic that she 
literally sails over 
rooftops and treetops, 





had put her instantly 

on the worldwide celebrity map 
A year ago, Zhang, the daughter of a 
Beijing economist and a kindergarten 
teacher, was a sophomore at China Cen- 
tral Drama College. Then the stampede 
3 began. The Berlin Film Festival wel- 
: > comed her debut feature, The Road Home 
a visual love letter to the young actress 
> from top Mainland director Zhang Yimou, 





he says. “And then I started to study.” 
Studying meant poring over accounts 
of the crisis and examining hours of J.F.K. 
file footage. “I ended up having a ‘refer- 
ence tape’ about an hour and a half long 
interviews and candid footage of him, 
playing with his kids and talking to his 
wife. From this I had favorite moments, 
things I would go back to. A few months 
into the movie, I knew twice as much 
about him as I did going in. And there are 
things I would have done differently.” 
Surely there are things Kennedy 
would have done differently in those 
tense days of 1962. But a good man 
can grow in adversity. So can a 
good actor. In this engrossing 
film, you see Greenwood being 
measured by the many wily 






















veterans in the cast, and see 
that he measures up. It’s a 
performance that begins 
as a test and ends 
as a_ presidential 
triumph. By 
Richard Corliss, with 
reporting by Benjamin 
Nugent/New York 


who had earlier wrapped Gong Li in his 
stardust (and who is said to be romantical- 
ly involved with his new protégé). Then 
Crouching Tiger triumphed at Cannes, and 
with critics and the discerning public. By 
year’s end she had become one of Esquire’s 
Women We Love and had earned a fea- 
tured role in Jackie Chan’s Rush Hour 2 
Zhang was trained in dance and won an 
award in China’s National Young Dancer 
competition. But at 15 she gave it up. “I 
didn’t like dancing,” she says 
insouciantly. The girl knew 
what she didn’t want—and 
= what she did. Snagging the 
crucial role in Crouching Tiger. 
* she had to win over her stern 
2 director. At first disappointed 
in Zhang's performance, Lee 
was soon inspired. “We veered 
the film toward her,” he says. 
“She is very sexy, so we used 
that. It made things happen. 
She is the most marvelous thing I’ve found.” 





Zhang's fine features and delicate 
voice should not be mistaken for frailty. 
She has a maturity, a sense of purpose, be- 
yond her years—and a steely determina- 
tion. “The first thing I have to do is learn 
English,” says this star pupil who is ready 
to become an international star. —R.C., with 
reporting by Stephen Short/Hong Kong 
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TRAFFIC 


E HAS THE SLEEPY SENSUALITY OF THE 
young Robert Mitchum—a _ narco- 
leptic dreamboat quality that sug- 
gests a sleek predator roused from 
slumber by a poke through his cage. So 
when Benicio Del Toro got a call around 
noon Los Angeles time a few weeks ago to 
be told that he’d won the New York Film 
Critics Circle’s Best Supporting Actor prize 
for his performance as a Mexican narc in 
Traffic, the 33-year-old emitted something 
like a growl. The new lion of Hollywood is 
a late sleeper and, he says, “I’m not a hap- 
py camper when I get woken up.” 
Luckily for him, the Oscar ceremony 








doesn’t start till late afternoon; Del Toro 
could fall out of bed and into the glare of an 
Oscar. He already is due to show up later this 
month at the Golden Globes (another Traf- 


fic nomination). If he wins, he can put that 


gewgaw next to his older Independent Spir- 
it Awards for his turns in The Usual Sus- 
pects, as a crook with a bad attitude and a 
chronic case of the mumbles, and Basquiat, 
where he uttered the immortal threat, 
“What would you do if I kissed ya?” Swoon, 
maybe, since Del Toro has a sexy smile, 
when he can summon the energy to flash it. 

To research his role in Traffic, he spent 
time with Mexican policemen. “To be a cop 


- 


BREBBRBREBRBREBREREBR REE FE. 
in Mexico is very difficult,” he says. “They 
have to pay for their own equipment, their 
bullets and handcuffs. The system doesn’t 
provide money for uniforms, for shoes. 
They get peanuts for a paycheck.” Del Toro, 
who lived in Puerto Rico until he was 12, 
also studied with a dialect coach to master 
the rural Mexican accent. “I wanted it to be 
_ country, like mountain 
> Mexico,” he says, “in- 
: stead of like Taco Bell 
- or Speedy Gonzales.” 





Del Toro appreci- 
s ates the shadings of 
= ethical ambiguity in 
his Traffic cop. “You 
don’t know if he’s go- 
ing to be good or bad. 
But you understand he 
has to survive. I always 
looked at the guy as a 
good guy. I do that for 
every character I play, 
even a psychopath.” 
Often, that is what 
he plays; Hollywood 
has been slow to exploit 
Del Toro’s sultry good 
looks. His one leading- 
man role was in the 
instantly forgettable— 
what was it called? oh, 
yes—Excess Baggage, 
which cooled off Alicia 
Silverstone’s career in 
no time flat. Mostly he 
has ornamented indie films (Fear and 


Loathing in Las Vegas, The Funeral, Way of 


the Gun) with his loping unpredictability; 
he built a solidly quirky rep, like Nicolas 
Cage before he went dolefully mainstream 

Should he become a star, Del Toro will 
face the challenge Cage did: to focus his 
danger, his eye-catching weirdness, without 
losing it. Or he might follow his instincts and 
go even wilder—become the first leading 
madman. “Hopefully I'll get more opportu- 
nity to do things that will challenge me,” 
says the young lion. “Hopefully I’m getting 
my freedom, coming out of the cage.” —R.C., 
with reporting by Jess Cagle/Los Angeles 

















Sundance’ 


Newest Kids 


A raucous rocker is leading 
the latest crop of hopefuls at 


the upcoming indie festival 





By JESS CAGLE 


ONGRATULATIONS, JULIANNE MOORE. 

When the Sundance Film Festival 

kicks off next week, she will be hon- 

ored at the Tribute to Independent 
Vision. We wouldn't begrudge the star of 
Boogie Nights and Magnolia a thing, but 
she'd better watch her back in the parking 
lot. For this year there will be another star 
on the slopes of Park City, 
Utah, who will no doubt con- 
sider herself worthy of the ku- 
dos. She's the fearless, delu- 
sional transsexual heroine of 
the rock musical Hedwig and 
the Angry Inch, and the fact 
that this unlikely entry has 
made it into the Dramatic 
Film competition means that 
Hedwig must be in fighting 
form. 

It’s an unlikely entry be- 
cause you just don’t see many musicals at 
this relentlessly arty independent film fes- 
tival. But Hedwig and the Angry Inch, the 
biopic of a whacked-out East German émi- 
gré with Courtney Love’s disposition and 
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Artisan Entertainment's who embarks on a night of soul we don't see enough of) and 
acquisition honcho Patrick searching with an office Marisa Tomei (who's so great 
Gunn calls this the most assistant (Julia Stiles). in What Women Want), is 
exciting lineup Sundance has CAVEMAN’S VALENTINE Kasi expected to have distributors 
offered in years. Here aresome — Lemmons (Eve's Bayou), one of reaching for their wallets. 
films with good buzz: several African-American female SERIES 7: THE CONTENDERS 
directors this year, scored an This knowing parody of reality 
THE BUSINESS OF opening-night slot with this TV, in which contestants kill 
STRANGERS Stockard mystery about a schizophrenic one another to win, is being 
Channing—when isn't she homeless man (Samuel L. called the most “fun” film in the 


great?—-stars as an executive 








Jackson) trying to solve a murder. 


HEDWIG: Mitchell 
in drag as his 
film's heroine; in 
mufti, below 





Farrah Fawcett’s hairdo, seduced the se- 
lection committee, “It’s burning with orig- 
inality and energy,” says programmer 
Shari Frilot. Hedwig always did. When it 
opened off-Broadway three years ago, crit- 
ics raved about Stephen Trask’s songs, and 
although the show’s writer and star, John 
Cameron Mitchell, appeared nightly in 
drag (usually the fastest road to camp mar- 
ginalization), his hilarious, moving mock 
> concert became a mainstream 
= theatrical phenomenon. “In 
s the whole long, sorry history 
of rock 
Rolling Stone, “Hedwig and 
the Angry Inch is the first one 
3 that truly rocks.” 

Killer New 
; Line Cinema joined to give it 
a chance on the screen. “We 


musicals,” declared 


Films and 


thought it would be a really 
» cool low-budget movie,” says 
New Line’s president of pro 
duction, Michael DeLuca. “John said his 
inspiration [for the movie] was Bob Fosse 
especially All That Jazz, and that was 100% 
on the right track.” With a safe-bet budget 
of $5 million, Mitchell, 37, was allowed to 
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IN THE BEDROOM Director 
Todd Field’s Wasp tragedy, 
starring Sissy Spacek (whom 


festival. If only it were topical. 






| star, write the screenplay and make his di- 4 


rectorial debut. “I was bored with acting,” © 
explains the theater veteran, “and I had a ° 
lot of strong ideas I didn’t want to foist on 4 
someone else.” 

Last summer, after a stint learning his 
new craft at the Sundance Filmmakers 
Lab, Mitchell headed to Toronto and di- 
rected while wearing Hedwig’s heels. (“It 
was like torture,” he says.) He opened up 
the material by adding flashbacks of Hed- 
wig’s bleak Berlin childhood, her rocky ro- 
mantic history and even her botched sex- 
change operation (which explains the “an- 
gry inch”). “We kept the dramatic struc 
ture of the show,” says Mitchell, who also 
kept its heady themes (borrowed from Pla- 
to and Ibsen), as well as Trask’s irresistible 
score of country, rock and ’70s-style bal- 
lads. And Hedwig still bears a striking re 
semblance to a German baby sitter from 
Mitchell’s Army-brat childhood. “She had 
so many dates!” recalls Mitchell, who later 
realized she was also a prostitute. “She was 
no beauty, but she had poise.” Ditto his 
scrappy but innovative film. Hedwig could 
leave Sundance a winner, and not just in its 
heroine’s own mind. a 


SOUTHERN COMFORT Kate 
Davis' documentary focuses on 
Robert Eads, a transsexual 
afflicted with ovarian cancer, 
and his makeshift family of 
transsexuals in Georgia. 

STARTUP.COM The ups and 
downs of a fledgling Internet 
company get the attention of 
veteran documentary makers 
D.A. Pennebaker (Moon Over 
Broadway) and Chris Hegedus 
(The War Room). Could it 
possibly have a happy ending? 
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If your current annuity doesn’t 
offer the full variety of funds you 
need to manage opportunities 
during volatile markets, consider 
moving it tax-free to a Fidelity’ 
annuity? 

The Fidelity tax-deferred vari- 
able annuity offers funds in all 
market sectors, the assistance to 


help you allocate assets wisely 
and the ability to move among 
funds tax-free. Plus you'll have 
daily access to your annuity via 
the Internet — all at a low cost, 
and with no load. 

Call today for a free Annuity 
Comparison Kit and let us help 


you see yourself succeeding. 
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Squawking 
With the 
Animals 


Animal Planet's show-biz 
approach has made it a 
cable hit. Now National 
Geographic enters the 
alpha channel's territory 


By JAMES PONIEWOZIK 





HE NEWS IS NOT GOOD. IT IS OVARIAN 
cancer, and it is inoperable. Listening 
to the sympathetic doctor, the woman 
who brought her stricken friend here 
now has a job to do: explain death to her 
own daughter. She goes into the lobby and 
finds the girl. And ... sniff... excuse me... 
A show that can get you to cry over a 
spiny hedgehog without feeling entirely 
ridiculous is doing something right. It’s just 
this understanding of the connection be- 
tween people and animals that has made 
Emergency Vets and the rest of the addic- 
tive fare on Animal . 
Planet into a cable suc- 2 
cess story. In just over 4 
four years, the net- 
work, a spin-off of the 
Discovery Channel, = 
has become available ; 
in 66 million homes; 
it’s opening a stage *J 
show at Universal Stu- 
dios this spring and 
sells a line of toys; and, 
analyst Derek Baine of 
Paul Kagan Associates estimates, it had rev- 
enue of more than $100 million last year. 
The secret: an unashamed sense of 
show biz. Says A.P.’s executive vice presi- 
dent/general manager, W. Clark Bunting: 
“We're not just a 1500-mm camera talking 
about the alpha male and the alpha female.” 
Animal Planet combines a sense of humor 
and emotion with an irreverent brand of ex- 
treme naturalism that crosses the WWF 
(World Wildlife Fund) with the WWF 
(World Wrestling Federation). There’s Ian 
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(“Shark”) Gordon, who gets jaw-snappingly 
close to great whites. There’s Jeff Corwin, 
who, facing angry elephants in Borneo, ex- 
plains the need to stand still: “What you do 
privately in your underpants is your busi- 
ness. You don’t run away.” 

Then there's breakout star Steve Irwin 
of The Crocodile Hunter, who captures 
everything delightful and dodgy about Ani- 
mal Planet. A personable Australian with 
Barney Rubble-esque good looks, Irwin 
trots the globe to wrestle crocs and dangle 
poisonous snakes by the tail, evading bite af- 
ter bite, narrating breathlessly and popeyed 





as if reading a scary story to a three-year- 


| old. (“G’day, and welcome to the Dah-h-hk 


Continent!”) His antics give kids—an A.P. 
target audience—an educational alterna- 
tive to Dragon Ball Z, and he offers a con- 
servationist message. But his show’s lessons 
are pretty basic—essentially, “Animals can 
kill you”—interspersed with such arcana as 
the fact that chamg ichange their color. 


(They're chamel i, 
i Mecdom is leagues 


Irwin’s way 
rf ional approach of 
i 
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National Geographic, which launched its 
own cable channel in 10 million homes this 
month. The National Geographic Channel, 
a partnership with Fox Cable Networks, 
will exploit the group’s brand and exten- 
sive, 35-year-old library of footage. It will 
also present new programs like the news 
show National Geographic Today, which 
will focus on nature, science and conserva- 
tion, in hopes of providing a harder-core, 
more adult-focused alternative. Program- 
ming executive vice president Andrew 
Wilk points to the contrast between A.P.’s 
hosts and Geographic’s star contributors, 
like Stephen Ambrose (who offers histori- 
cal perspective on various programs) and 
primatologist Jane Goodall, as well as per- 
sonalities like biologist Dr. Brady Barr, a 
correspondent for National Geographic 
Today and the prime-time nature show 
Living Wild, who, Wilk says, “does what 
Steve Irwin does but in a more authentic 
way.” (Still, the channel may have learned 
from its competition: it has re-edited the 
slower-paced older films and added to the 
lineup On the Edge, about adventurers and 
dangerous expeditions, and Extreme Plan- 
et, showcasing natural disasters. 

Can Geographic’s hard science match 
A.P.’s hard sell? Analyst Baine thinks that 
while the newcomer is unlikely to grow as 
fast, there’s room for both. Anyone who 
doubts the commercial power of ani- 
mals—one of the few references we all 
have in common—has clearly never 
watched a Budweiser frogs ad. And now 
we have twice the opportunity to get in 
touch with our inner hedgehog. —Reported 
by Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 
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By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 


O PARAPHRASE THE SUPREMES, 
where does the love go? After 
tabloidy squabbles, Spice Girls went 
from a quintet to a quartet and lost 
their audience; En Vogue shrank from a 
quartet to a trio and went out of style. It's 
tough for any group of divas to stay on top 
they're often in 3-in. heels, after all—and 
just a few months ago, Destiny’s Child, an 
R.-and-B. quartet that’s now a trio, seemed 
to be tottering. But late last year, its single, 
Independent Women Part I, went to No. 1. 
And last week the group received four 
Grammy nominations. Lead singer Beyon- 
cé Knowles earned a fifth nod for song- 
writing, tying with veteran rap producer 
Dr. Dre as this year’s most nominated act. 
The honors confirm Beyoncé’s status— 
she has earned the right to go by a single 
name—as a major star. They are also wel- 
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come proof that although the group may 
have lost members, it hasn’t lost its way. “It 
is definitely tough,” says Beyoncé, 19. “A lot 
of people don’t have any concept of how 
many sacrifices we have to make. You have 
to accept it, because if you don’t, 
you won't last.” 

The group got its start 
around 1990 in Houston, with 
Beyoncé and LaTavia Rober- 
son, who were soon joined by 
Kelendria (“Kelly”) Rowland 
and LeToya Luckett. Mathew 
Knowles, Beyoncé’s father, took 
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room,” says Beyonce. “That's what Destiny's 
Child tries to do.” It’s been a bumpy journey, 
including a nationally televised loss on Star 
Search in 1992 (“The song we did was not 
good,” admits Beyoncé). But a breakthrough 
finally came in 1998, when Destiny's Child's 
self-titled debut album became a hit, even- 
tually selling more than 1 million copies. The 
1999 follow-up, The Writing’s on the Wall, 
has sold more than 7 million—and counting. 

But by December 1999, the sweet har- 
monies had turned sour. Luckett and Rober- 
son delivered letters to Knowles “disaffirm- 
ing” him as their manager and filed a suit 
charging that his “greed, insistence on con- 
trol, self-dealing and promotion of his 
daughter’s interests at the expense of Plain- 
tiffs, became the dominant forces in Des- 
tiny’s Child.” Knowles, who disputes the 
charges, says Luckett’s and Roberson’s roles 
in Destiny’s Child were “imaging more so 
than talent.” He replaced them with Farrah 
Franklin and Michelle Williams. Luckett 
and Roberson’s lawyer, Randy Bowman, de- 
fends them: “My clients’ talent has been val- 
idated by people in the industry with a more 
substantial record by far than Mathew’s.” 

Beyoncé says the split was about val- 
ues: “Kelly and I and the former members 
were two different groups with two differ- 
ent goals and two different work ethics. 
Either Destiny's Child would  self- 
destruct, or we would find two new mem- 
bers. And we decided to find two new 
members. And it worked.” Not for long. 
Five months after joining, Franklin was 
dropped. “She didn’t come to work for 
two weeks,” says Beyoncé. “She couldn't 
handle it. And so she had to go.” 

Destiny’s Child is in the studio work- 
ing on its third album, aptly titled Sur- 
vivor. Says Rowland: “What excites me 
the most about the new album is that this 
time with Destiny’s Child, everyone in 
the group can sing.” Beyoneé is also set to 
star in MTV's Carmen Brown, a 
hip-hop update of the movie 
Carmen Jones. 

The current and former mem- 
bers of Destiny’s Child may soon 
come face to face again. Luckett 
told TIME that she plans to attend 
the Grammys. “I hope to bring my 
running partner LaTavia with 
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over as manager, eventually FAMILY: Knowles ine.” she says. What will she do if ¢ 
3 Sik CRT with his girls e ait : 

quitting his job selling Mri and Beyoncé, left, she runs into her former band- 
CT scanners. Although based in and Solange mates? “I'll hug them and tell 


the Lone Star State, the group 

turned to Motown for inspiration. 
“I love and respect the Supremes be- 

cause they were glamorous, and whenever 

they walked into a room they lit up the 
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them I love them,” she says. Still, a 


| reunion tour is not in the cards. Says Bey- 


oncé: “I think the best Destiny’s Child is the 
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Destiny’s Child now.” As another Supremes 2 
song once said, you can’t hurry love. a 
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Chicks, Not 
From Dixie 


MUSIC 








German band Chicks on Speed is making noise in 
Europe and in the press. Will Americans listen? 


By BENJAMIN NUGENT 


IRST THERE’S THE ATTITUDE. THE 

members of Chicks on Speed brazen- 

ly admit they’re not skilled musicians 

(“There are too many musicians al- 
ready in music”) and that producers help 
them compose their songs. Then there’s 
the unabashed entrepreneurship. The rock/ 
techno trio, based in Berlin, wears bizarre 
homemade clothes, which are sold on its 
website for DKNyY prices (cut-up shirt with 
detachable arms: 100 Euro; that’s about $95 
to those of you outside the E.U.). But these 
Chicks have created a sensation among hip 
young Europeans, and they’re setting out to 
win the hearts of American rock fans. If the 
group’s first U.S. tour this spring doesn’t at- 





tract attention, the loss will be all Ameri- 
ca’s—Chicks on Speed is a smart, emi- 
nently danceable band. 

The group formed in 1997 when Aus- 
tralian Alex Murray-Leslie and American 
Melissa Logan, both 30, were students at 
the Munich Academy of Art, and German 
Kiki Moorse, 33, was a fixture of the sur- 
rounding art scene. They started Chicks on 
Speed as a multimedia art piece that ex- 
ploited the notion of marketing an imagi- 
nary band. “Merchandising, but the band 
doesn’t exist—that was the whole idea,” 
says Moorse. 

But soon the band did exist. After the 
women put on a performance in which they 
pretended to be deejays, techno producers 
encouraged them to start making music. The 
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Chicks decided they could be a real band 
without actually knowing how to play, and 
they were soon releasing singles and, even- 
tually, full-length albums. “We have an idea 
for a text and a general idea about the mu- 
sic,” says Moorse, explaining their method, 
“and then the producers finish it.” Steeped in 
the influence of both avant-garde ’70s new- 
wave bands and slick ’90s techno, they have 
created an irresistible sound, in which syn- 
thesizers, samples and drum machines col- 
lide with catchy rock hooks and English 
lyrics that are half sung and half spoken. 

A critical mass of Americans is already 
beginning to succumb. Such lyrics as “Got 
more faces than Cindy Sherman/ Some 
people think I’m vermin/ Because my par- 
ents, they're both German” are bound to 
tickle the goatees of college-radio deejays 
everywhere. The U.S. music press has 
started taking complimentary notice of the 
Chicks, and the two albums they released 
last year, Chicks on Speed Will Save Us All! 
(on their label Chicks on Speed Records) 
and The Re-Releases of the Un-Releases (on 
the American label K Records), have re- 
ceived good to glowing reviews on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

But many U.S. record buyers may still 
resist the Chicks. Americans over the past 35 
years have remained attached to the idea of 
rock as an earnest, romantic mode of ex- 
pression, never fully embracing the proudly 
incompetent Sex Pistols or the proudly im- 
personal technowizards like the Orb and 
Aphex Twin, all beloved by Europeans. 
What could most rankle American rock au- 
diences is the Chicks’ rejection of the notions 
that 1) good rock music is either soulful, 
finely wrought craftsmanship (Radiohead) 
or cathartic guitar bombast (Nirvana) and 
2) letting producers help compose your 
songs is only for teenyboppers like Britney 
Spears. “Bands don’t give the producers 
credit for actually taking part creatively,” 
says Logan. “With technology it’s possible to 
do a lot of different things and do them re- 
ally fast. You don’t have to practice your gui- 
tar or practice the drums.” Instead, the 
group maintains its online fashion bou- 
tique, creates installation pieces for galleries 
around the world and makes plans for a 
building it hopes to erect in Berlin. As Lo- 
gan puts it, “We want to do everything.” 

They don’t take themselves too serious- 
ly though. As a kind of self-mocking joke, 
they routinely perform a cover of Euro 
Trash Girl by the American rock band 
Cracker, a song satirizing expatriate life in 
Europe. “We're very excited about coming 
to America,” says Murray-Leslie, sincerely. 
The feeling should be mutual. 5 
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More from a Master 


Five previously unpublished short stories by the 
late Raymond Carver attest to his lasting genius 


By PAUL GRAY 





AYMOND CARVER WAS ONLY 50 WHEN 
he died, in 1988, of lung cancer. 
Those who knew him personally 
mourned, and continue to mourn, 
the loss of a warm and generous friend, a 
man whose hard early life—periods of 
dead-end jobs and poverty, severe alco- 
holism—had somehow made him gentle. 
Readers aware of him only from his books 
have missed him too, for Carver had, dur- 
ing the 12 years preceding his death, virtu- 
ally reinvented the American short story. 
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His acclaim stemmed from four collec- 
tions: Will You Please Be Quiet, Please? 
(1976); What We Talk About When We Talk 
About Love (1981); Cathedral (1983); and 
Where I’m Calling From (1988). Carver's 
stories also became a staple in Esquire dur- 
ing the 1970s and the New Yorker in the 
’80s. His voice—spare, understated, unsen- 
timental—and his typical subject matter— 
moments of truth in the lives of hard-luck 
men and women who know they are failing 
in a country consecrated to success— 
became immediately recognizable. Carver 
resisted the trend toward gentrification in 
U.S. fiction, the Jamesian notion that only 
those with fine-tuned sensibilities and no 
money worries have the leisure to mess up 


their lives in interesting ways. Carver | 


could write about life’s losers without any 
condescension because he had often felt he 
was one of them. 











His stories appeared so simple and 
effortless that many aspiring writers decid- 
ed to turn them out themselves. These 
admirers might get the props right—say, a 
mobile home with linoleum on the floor 
and an opened bottle of gin on the kitchen 
table—but not the magic that Carver could 
work with such material, not the sense of 
enormous import lurking in the pauses of 
desultory conversations. 

Reviewers and critics dubbed Carver 
and his epigones Minimalists, a term the 
author disliked. His reasons for doing so 
extended beyond the normal artistic | 
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4So he took a few 
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boarded a bus, and went to 
live near ‘the ocean ce room 







resentment at being pigeonholed. Carver 
knew, as others have discovered in the 
past few years, that heavy excisions were 
performed on his early stories by Gordon 
Lish, a fiction editor at Esquire in the ’70s 
and then at Knopf during the preparation 
of What We Talk About When We Talk 
About Love. That book, with 17 terse stories 
crammed into 159 pages, solidified Carv- 
er’s reputation but left him feeling that he 
had ceded too much control to his editor. 
(He later restored Lish’s cuts to two of the 
stories and included them in Where I’m 
Calling From.) Carver devotees portray 
Lish as the villain of this piece, an over- 
reaching editor who bullied an uncertain 
beginning writer. Lish’s defenders argue 
that he did for Carver’s fiction what Ezra 
Pound did for T.S. Eliot’s The Waste Land, 
i.e., cut out the fat to expose the essential 
genius within the work. 
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That opinion rests on the premise that 
the stories Carver published without 
Lish’s oversight were inferior to the radi- 
cally trimmed ones, and not many people 
believe that. Fresh evidence to the con- 
trary can now be found in Call If You Need 
Me (Vintage; 300 pages; $13), a gathering 
of the author's previously uncollected 
nonfiction, plus five unpublished short 
stories. Three of them were found by the 
poet Tess Gallagher, Carver’s companion 
for the last decade of his life and wife for 
his last few months, in the home they 
shared at Port Angeles, Wash.; the other 
two turned up among Carver's papers at 
Ohio State University. In a foreword, Gal- 
lagher notes that she had reservations 
about making public stories that her late 
husband had not finished to his satisfac- 
tion: “Ray would sometimes take a story 
| through 30 rewrites. These stories had 
been put aside well before that.” 

But she decided that the 

; discovered works were good 
enough to publish, and she was 

right. Even though they were 

not polished to the extent the 
author probably _ intended, 
these five stories are set unmis- 
takably in Carver country and 
populated by Carver 
people. The heroes 
have quit drinking, as 
Carver did in 1977. 
Marriages are tense 
or broken. In Kin- 
dling, a man named 
Myers has just gotten 
out of an_ alcohol 
rehab center and 
can’t go home again 
because his wife “had 
a lawyer and a 
restraining order.” So he rents a room in 
another town and winds up voluntarily 
chopping a load of firewood for his land- 
lord, In What Would You Like to See?, a 
married couple have agreed to split up. 
Before they vacate the house they have 
rented all summer, they are invited to a 
farewell dinner by their landlord and his 
wife, who believe they are moving on 
together. After the meal, the host and host- 
ess show slides from their travels. Sum- 
maries of these and the other three stories 
would suggest that nothing much happens. 
Yet to read the works themselves is to expe- 
rience vividly the tectonic shiftings and 
rumblings and reknittings that go on 
beneath the surface of everyday lives. 
There was truly nothing minimal about the 
reach and grasp of Carver’s art. i 
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The Chronicles of 


Dynasty in the Making 


Patriarch Joseph Kennedy's papers offer a 
cumulative portrait of a hard, enigmatic man 


By LANCE MORROW 





SOCIAL NOTE FROM 
the unreal winter of 
1939, at the preci- 
pice of world war: 
Ambassador Joseph 
P. Kennedy reported 
in his London diary 
that when he dined 
at Lady Astor’s, he 
noticed that Prime 
Minister Neville Cham- 
berlain had a hole in his sock. 

Joe Kennedy, pirate and paterfamilias, 
son of a Boston Irish saloonkeeper, delight- 





ed in the company of the royals. During | 


lunch at Windsor Castle in April 1939, 
Kennedy told his diary, “Somebody at table 
discovered a ladybug and Princess Eliza- 
beth suggested it was good luck and sent it 
along to the Prime Minister. So it came 
along on a gold spoon, one from another, 
and I handed it to the Queen, and then she 
tried to tip it out on the Prime Minister’s 
shoulder, most gently ...” 

But let American involvement end 
with dinners and ladybugs. Kennedy hated 
the idea of the U.S. being drawn into the 
looming European catastrophe. His patrio- 
tism was genuine but isolationist and, in 
the Kennedy way, tribal. Eventually, of 
course, he came home from London in 
something like disgrace, dismissed as an 
appeaser and defeatist. 

It was in part a tribal impulse that led 
Amanda Smith, a 33-year-old Harvard 
graduate student who is a granddaughter of 
Joe Kennedy and daughter of Jean 
Kennedy Smith and Stephen Smith, to 
embark on the project of sifting through 
some 600,000 pages of Ambassador 
Kennedy's papers in order to produce 
Hostage to Fortune, The Letters of Joseph P. 
Kennedy (Viking; 764 pages; $39.95). As 
Smith describes it, her search through the 
often crumbling documents (some uncata- 
logued at the JFK Library in Boston, some 
forgotten in a warehouse in Long Island 
City, N.Y., and others found in the attic 














above the room in Hyannis Port, Mass., 
where Joe Kennedy died in 1969) has a 
quality of the newsreel reporter’s quest for 
Charles Foster Kane. 

Smith has not found the sled with the 
rosebud on it. Those who thought Kennedy 
an odious character will not find much 
ammunition, although the letters are dis- 
figured here and there by outbursts of irri- 
table anti-Semitism. Kennedy had multi- 
ple identities, as Smith says in a lovely 
introduction that is both haunted and 
haunting: He was father, speculator, film 
producer, bootlegger, chairman (of the sEc 


and the Federal Maritime Commission), 
philanderer, philanthropist, kingmaker. 
His granddaughter’s portrait-by-accu- 
mulation (a sort of fractured Polaroid, 
slowly developing) interweaves Joe Ken- 
nedy’s documents with family letters, 
diaries and other material that supplies 
context and depth and a sort of jocular 
devotion that reflects handsomely upon 
the old man. From Antibes, 21-year-old 
Teddy cables: “Happy Father’s Day having 
barrels of fun send money for more barrels 





CONTROVERSIAL: His jottings during his term as the isolationist 
U.S. ambassador to Britain before WW II are the most intriguing 








Love Ted.” From his honeymoon in Aca- 
pulco in September 1953, Jack wires: “At 
last I know true meaning of rapture Jackie 
is enshrined forever in my heart thanks 
Mom and Dad for making me worthy of 
her your loving son Jack.” But the mystery 
of Joe Kennedy remains pretty much 
intact. He was a shrewdly concealed man 
who said, “Never write anything down that 
you wouldn’t want published on the front 
page of the New York Times.” His notes to 
his children are loving, stern, minutely 
involved. His messages to his wife Rose 
express tenderness and devotion. To judge 
by these papers, one might think the Hol- 
lywood mogul’s longtime relationship with 
the actress Gloria Swanson was strictly 
business. And of his other free-lance sexu- 
al buccaneering, there is not a trace. Old 
Joe is the one who taught his son Jack how 
to keep secrets. 

In her introduction, Smith writes of 
the Kennedy family with a sometimes rue- 
ful eloquence: “As I’ve grown older, I have 
begun to marvel ... at how much of my life 
I have spent among ghosts. These are no 
malevolent presences ... 
Rather, they are such 
restless spirits as only 
the strange twentieth- 
century cocktail of ce- 
lebrity, technology and 
collective memory could 
produce.” 

The book ends 
with an entry from 
Rose Kennedy describ- 
ing Thanksgiving 1961 
at Hyannis Port—an 
essentially triumphal 
occasion, with Jack in 
the White House. Dal- 
las was almost exactly 
two years in the future. 
Rose wrote: “Jack gets 
great kick out of seeing 
Ted dance as Ted has 
great sense of rhythm 
but he is so big & has 
such a big derriére it is 
funny to see him throw himself around— 
Lots of discussion about ‘the Twist’—the 
new dance which has great vogue at the 
moment throw your hips around—NO one 
knew much about it but Jackie at end in a 
Schiaparelli pink slack suit gave a three- 
minute performance ...” Then Rose ob- 
served: “Joe Sr ... is not at all himself but 
quiet ... For first time—I have noticed he 
has grown old.” A month later, Joe 
Kennedy had the stroke that incapacitated 
him for the rest of his life. « 
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It’s cool. 


It’s quiet. 








The Sedan. 


Talaverelereratemi ster: one. 
Dodge Stratus. 











It's not so much different looking as it is different thinking. It’s not just 
refreshed, or a restyled version of its predecessor. It’s been completely 
redesigned and rethought. So what makes this all-new 2001 Dodge Stratus 
Sedan so different? Things like optional supplemental side-curtain airbags 
that drop down to protect outboard passengers in both front and rear 

seats. Next Generation multistage driver and front passenger airbags” that 


deploy at different levels based on crash severity. A body that’s even stiffer 


soe than before, for better ride and handling. A sporty 





AutoStick® automatic transmission that 
provides clutchless manual 
shifting, and a V-6 with 
200 best-in-class 
horsepower” (both 
standard on ES) 
that channel more 
power to bigger 
wheels and tires 


than its predecessor. 





And optional ABS Plus 
brakes that incorporate 
sophisticated software 
to add stability in turns and 
corners. We also put 25% thicker glass in the front doors for 
more silence. The all-new Stratus Sedan. Smarter. Safer. Quieter. Quicker. 
More comfortable and thoughtful than ever before. And it’s at your friendly 


Dodge dealer. As is its very cool sibling, the Stratus Coupe. 


All-new Dodge Stratus Y% 


800-4-A-DODGE or www-4adodge.com 
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Dimension 4x4x1 





What weighs less 
than 13 oz. but 
can carry you 
thousands of feet 
across any terrain? 


With up to 80 times power Z-80 
Superzoom Binoculars are the 
most powerful compact binoculars 
on the market. 


ou’re in the wilds of Montana, 
" surrounded by the looming, 

snowy-white peaks of Glacier Park, 
dwarfed by an awe-inspiring view, when 
something stirs in the treetops. You look 
up quickly and vaguely see the outline of 
a hawk or red heron lift-off...you can’t 
distinguish the breed of bird. Frantically, 
you clutch your backpack and rummage 
for your binoculars, only to remember you 
left them in your RV because they were 
too bulky to carry in your backpack. If 
only you'd had your friend's feather- 
weight, compact Superzoom Z-80’s—the 
only binoculars built for power and easy 
transport on the trail or anywhere. Next 
time you'll borrow them, for sure, or bet- 
ter yet, get a pair for yourself. 

Carson’s new, ultralight Superzoom 
Z-80 compact binoculars have a higher 
zoom capacity than any other pair of 
compact binoculars on the market. They 
allow you to view at 20x magnification 
and then zoom in for pinpoint accuracy 
to 80 power, without ever losing sight of 
your object. Complete with case, neck 
strap, lens cap and tripod adapter, the 
dynamic Superzoom Z-80 sports high 
performance prisms and super, fully-coat- 
ed lenses that provide exceptionally sharp, 
high-contrast images. Plus, these state-of- 
the art binoculars weigh less than 13 
ounces and are small and durable enough 
for long-lasting use anywhere. 

Take Control. The Superzoom Z-80's 
easy-to-use manual zoom lever puts you 
in control, letting you zoom in or out 
with the slightest touch of your finger. 
The superb specifications, utilizing BAK4 


prisms, along with the precision and 
craftsmanship of the Superzoom Z-80, 

will ensure excellent performance under 
the most demanding conditions. If han- 
dled with care, the Superzoom Z-80 will 
provide years of trouble free-service. 
Seeing Eye to Eye. The binoculars’ 

ultra compact zoom is fitted with rubber 
eye cups designed to exclude extraneous 
external light. If you wear glasses, simply 
roll down the eye cups to bring your eyes 
closer to the binoculars’ lens for improved 
field of vision. Up to 20x to 80x magnifica- 
tion sets the Superzoom Z-80 apart in a 
league of its own compared to other com- 
pact binoculars. With an objective 25mm 
lens and a field of view (m/1000m) of 30m 
to 13m, these powerful binoculars are a 
“best buy” worth more than their price. 


Be there...up close and yet far away. 
Don’t miss out on this great offer. 
Superzoom Z-80 comes with a one-year 
manufacturer’s limited warranty and 
TechnoScout’s exclusive risk-free home 
trial. If you are not satisfied for any rea- 
son, simply return it within 30 days for a 
full “No Questions Asked” refund. 





Get closer to the action 


With the Z-80 
at full power 


Regular 
binoculars 








High performance prisms and super fully 
coated lenses provide exceptionally 
sharp, high contrast images. 





Magnification 20x to 80x 
Objective Lens 25mm 
Field of View (m/100m) 30m-13m 
Minimum Focusing Distance 4m at 20x 
Prism BAK-4 porro 
Weight 12.5 oz. 
Color gray 











were available in 
stores. Now, TechnoScout.com is the high-tech, 
low-stress way to a better life. 


to you...months before t 


Z-80 Superzoom Binoculars 
Selbiee siaeartee roars $179.95 $11.95 S&H 
Please mention product code 9173-18713. 
For fastest service, call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 simcom2 


Te order by mail, send check or money order for the total 
amount including S&H. Or charge it to your credit card 
by enclosing your account number and expiration date. 


Virginia residents only—please add 4.5% sales tax. 
A Comtrad Industries Company 
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WALKER: Barbed recollections of her parents 


Identity Gap 


A memoir of growing up 
biracial falls too short 


WHAT ARE MEMOIRS, REAL- 
ly, but an invitation to rubber- 
neck at the multicar pileups 
in someone else’s life? Rebec- 
ca Walker’s foray into the 
genre, Black, White and Jew- 
ish: Autobiography of a Shift- 
ing Self (Riverhead Books; 320 pages; 
$23.95), is plenty gapeworthy. Her book 
teems with childhood wreckage: premature 
sex, reckless drug experimentation, the end 
of her parents’ interracial marriage, and 
her own consistently tenuous relationships 
born of desperation. Interwoven are heart- 
rending but barbed recollections of absent, 
distracted parents—a self-absorbed mother, 
writer Alice Walker, who hires someone to 
take her daughter clothes shopping because 
she is “too busy to do it; too tired”; and a 
“checked out, sagging” father, civil rights at- 
torney Mel Leventhal. 

Walker skillfully depicts her tangled 
upbringing, full of disappointment and 
privilege, but she fails to weight those 
memories with the resonance of close, in- 
sightful scrutiny. Perhaps that’s why there is 
no sustained consideration of race or reli- 
gion as promised in the title; both seem 
largely incidental to the fallout from the 
ravages of a broken home. 

As is true for others on the mainstream’s 
margins, being born biracial is an invitation 
to view the world from the wondrous, trou- 
bling perspective of insider/outsider. Walk- 
er, now 31, employed her obvious intellect 
and political convictions several years ago in 
co-founding Third Wave, an activist organi- 
zation for women ages 15 to 30, but in this 
book she seems too enmeshed in the raw 
emotions of her early years to take advantage 


of her birthright. —By Lise Funderburg 
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Hilton HHonors’ 


Points & Miles 


Now earn both double points & double 

miles at Doubletree on Double Dip” 

stays with Hilton HHonors® through 
February 28, 2001. 


Hilton HHonors hotels are the only 
hotels that offer you both hotel points 
and airline miles for the same stay. And 
through February 28th, you can earn 
twice the points & twice the miles for the 
same stay at any of more than 2,000 
Hilton HHonors hotels worldwide. You 
don’t have to choose between hotel points 
and airline miles — you get both. HHonors 
calls this a Double Dip, and you can 
Double Dip even when you don’t fly with an 
airline. To qualify for this promotion, just 
have one Double Dip stay during the period, 
and you'll get twice as many points and 
twice as many miles for every additional 
Double Dip stay before February 28th. 
To enroll in Hilton HHonors or to make 
reservations, visit www.hiltonhhonors.com, 
contact your professional travel agent 


or call 1-800-HHONORS. 


Offer valid November 15, 2000 through February 28, 2001. 
Must have one Double Dip stuy to qualify for twice te earings on 
additional stays. Hitton HHonors membership, earning of points 
and miles, and redemption of points are subject to Terms and 
Conditions, ©2001 Hilton HHonors Worldwide 








GARY & MIKE UPN, Fridays, 8 p.m. E.T. The 
best animated satires—The Simpsons, South 
Park—are paeans to the power of stupidity. 
Gary and Mike are no Homer and Bart, but 
this Claymation-com is at least better than 
its premise. (Dweeb 
and slacker go on 
road trip; hilari- 
ty, rabbit squashing 
ensue.) The gross- 
out humor misses 
more than it hits, 
but the show can 
surprise you, as 
when the dim duo 
visit Washington 
and ruins the life- 
work of an earnest Senator, turning a pat 
setup on its head: the pol is betrayed by 
the people. It’s worth seeing where this 
ride goes. —By James Poniewozik 


THREE SISTERS NBC, Tuesdays, 9:30 p.m. 
E.T. Most days, this critic is happy to be a 
man. But he wished he could switch gen- 
ders for half an hour so as to be truly, prop- 
erly insulted by this bogus female-bonding 
sitcom about a set of cookie-cutter sibs: 
a bitter careerist (Vicki Lewis), a pretty 





ditz (A.J. Langer) and a maternal yuppie 
(Katherine LaNasa). The Chekovian title 
and the creators’ résumés (Roseanne, Mur- 
phy Brown) can’t hide the clichés as the 
show daringly reveals that women obsess 
over carbs and tangle with clueless guys. 
Be it from Mars or Venus, let’s hope that 


Sisters is not long for Earth. —J.P. 


WOW FLASH! Elvis Crespo This high- 
energy music not only makes you want 
to dance, it makes you want to cele- 
brate. Crespo, who has scored Spanish- 
language hits with such songs as Suave- 
mente and Pintame, is a master of 
merengue, and his talent lies in crafting 





find nuance and emo- 
tion while staying in 
the groove. Although 
the name of this CD 
makes it a front run- 
ner for the First An- 
nual Britney Spears 
Oops! ... I Did It Again 
Goofiest Album Title 
Award, pretty much 
everything else about this release is a 
pleasure. —By Christopher John Farley 


| AN HOUR BEFORE DAYLIGHT By Jimmy 


FINE LINE. 


upbeat, joyous songs. On Wow Flash! he | 
shows some development in his ability to | 
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Carter The Georgia boy destined to 
become President grew up near the 
Depression-ravaged settlement of Ar- 
chery, bereft of indoor plumbing and elec- 
tricity. He became an 
accomplished child farm- 
er, and even today can 
explain how to plow a 
straight furrow. In this 
captivating memoir he 
recalls his eccentric fore- iM) 
bears, among them, the | GAR rer 





great-great-grandfather 
who married the sister of 
his deceased wife, then asked to be buried 
between the women but “tilted a little 
toward” the first wife. —By Jesse Birnbaum 


STATE AND MAIN Directed by David Mamet 
The invading army of a movie crew occu- 
pies a Vermont town. Pinwheeling with the 
crackle and congestion of a Preston Sturges 
farce, Mamet's fastest, funniest script gives 
sharp lines (“That's not a lie; that’s a gift for 
fiction”) and wild invective (“I’m gonna 
tear out your heart and piss on your lungs 
through the hole in the chest”) to a cast that 
feasts on the dialogue like an old-time stu- 
dio boss on a starlet’s plump naiveté. Hail 
to Alec Baldwin, Sarah Jessica Parker, 
William H. Macy, Philip Seymour Hoffman, 
David Paymer and the other confectors of 
this tasty inside dish. —By Richard Corliss 
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A late flight. An early morning meeting. An unfamiliar town. We know there's nothing 
worse than feeling out of your element. It’s awkward and unproductive. That's why 
when you stay with us, you're encouraged to be yourself. With no stuffy atmosphere 
and no favor too much to ask, we're sure you'll fit right in. We'll have a couple of warm 
cookies waiting when you arrive, and you'll even earn Hilton HHonors” hotel points & 
airline miles for the same stay. Hey, what are friends for? To make reservations, visit us 
at www.doubletree.com, contact your professional travel agent or call 1-800-222-TREE. 


@ 
Hilton HHonors 
Points & Niles 
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WEAR BLACK. DRINK RED. 


Wearing black helps you 
look thinner, So will eating 
less. But what about the 
nutrition you may be missing? 
When you grab a V8 you 
not only get a full serving 
of vegetables your body 
needs, you also get those 
Tag) ekelatclal@rclaltiedlel-lale 
vitamins A & C. It may 

be the most satisfying 50 
calories” you'll ever meet. 


- Per 8 on aie WWW.V8JUICE.COM 











CHRISTINE GORMAN 


Don’t Pass the Salt 


Cutting back on sodium is a good idea if you 
have hypertension. And even if you don’t 


DOCTORS HAVE LONG KNOWN THAT CUTTING BACK 
on salt or sodium can help lower blood pressure in 
folks with hypertension, a silent condition that in- 
creases the risk of heart attack and stroke. What 


hasn't been so clear is whether reducing the amount of sodium in the diet 
will benefit those whose blood pressure is normal. Now comes word that 
restricting salt can indeed lower normal blood-pressure levels. Though 
the effect isn’t as great, it’s still important, according to a study published 


in last week’s New England Journal of 
Medicine. 

The decrease in blood pressure oc- 
curred regardless of race or gender and 
whether or not study participants ate a 
“typical American diet,” which is high in 
saturated fats and skimps on fruits and veg- 
etables, or the so-called DasH (for Dietary 
Approaches to Stop Hy- 
pertension) diet, which 
emphasizes lots of fresh 
produce, low-fat dairy, 
fish and fewer sweets and 
which was proved in 1997 
to reduce hypertension. 
The biggest decreases in 
blood pressure in this 
study were recorded in 
subjects who ate the DASH 
diet and reduced their 
sodium intake to 1,200 
mg a day. 

Why is this signifi- 
cant? Public-health ex- 
perts estimate that Ameri- 
cans consume, on average, 
about 3,500 mg of sodi- 
um—equal to about 9 grams of salt—each 
day. Current guidelines recommend con- 
suming no more than 2,300 mg of sodium— 
about 6 grams of salt—daily. It’s not that 
we're that heavy-handed with the saltshaker 
Most of our dietary sodium is added during 
food processing. To get down to 1,200 mg, 
you'd have to forgo most prepared foods, 
take-out deliveries and restaurant meals 

As someone who periodically comes 
home late from work too pooped to do any- 
thing but dial up some sodium-packed 
Thai food, I know that eating home-cooked 
meals all the time is not terribly practical 
But with a little planning and some self- 
awareness, you can work around those oc- 
casional slips. Salt is, after all, essential to 





JUST A PINCH: Most Americans 
eat much more salt than they need 


life. The trick is to adopt an overall pattern 
of healthy living and not depend on any 
one thing to make up for bad habits. 

So pay attention to how much salt 
you're eating, but don’t forget to. make 
fruits, vegetables and whole grains a larger 
part of your diet. They'll help lower your 
cholesterol levels as well as your blood 
, pressure. Be sure to drink 

alcohol moderately, if at 
all. Losing weight—even 
* just 10 Ibs.—and exercis- 
> ing at least 30 minutes 

most days of the week can 
* also have a marked effect 
on blood pressure. 

Folks with kidney 
problems should check 
with their doctor before 
cutting back on salt. If you 
do decide to cut down on 
salt, do it gradually to give 
your taste buds time to 
adjust. Try substituting 
lemon, parsley, pepper or 
oregano for salt. 

Check food labels. 
Pasta sauces, sandwich breads and frozen 
dinners often contain lots of sodium. 

And remember, even if you don’t have to 
worry about this now, you probably will 
eventually. Half of U.S. adults have a blood 
pressure of at least 120/80 mm Hg, which is 
at the high end of what’s considered ideal— 
and blood pressure usually increases with 
age. “We can’t put everyone on drug thera- 
py,” says Dr. Frank Sacks of the Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital in Boston and the chair- 
man of the DasH-sodium study. But every- 
one can try todo with adash less salt. 


For more on salt and hypertension, visit 
dash.bwh.harvard.edu or time.com/personal. 
E-mail Christine at gorman@time.com 
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ABORTION OPTION Last ; : 
year when the FDA 2 
approved RU-486, it said the abortion 3 
pill should be taken with a second drug, : 
misoprostol, to help expel the fetus. That 
didn’t stop misoprostol’s controversy-shy 
manufacturer, Searle, from warning 
doctors that the drug could harm 

pregnant women. Well, it doesn't seem 

to, according to a review of 200 studies 

that found misoprostol safe for a number 

of obstetrical uses, including labor 
induction and medical abortion. 
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BAD NEWS | 


a 
DIETBACKLASHWith @ 
holiday gorging finally over, 
you'd think Americans would 
focus on improving theireating '’ 
habits. Don't bet on it. A study finds that 
Americans are fed up with worrying about 
what to eat. More than 40% report 
they're tired of hearing about which 
foods are good for them and which 
aren't, and 70% say the government has 
no business doling out 
nutrition advice. The 
folks most likely % 


to eat as they See 


please? Those 
over 60 and men 
ages 18 to 35. 

HAIR TODAY Each year a quarter of a 
million Americans shell out up to $70 

a pop for a hair analysis, but a report 
shows that the test—which is supposed 
to diagnose nutritional problems—is, at 
best, unreliable. Six popular labs were 
asked to test hair samples, all from the 
same head, for 30 minerals and metals, 
including selenium, aluminum and lead 
Result? Reported concentrations for the 
same hair differed wildly from lab to lab, 
often varying 10-fold. If that’s not 
enough to make 

your hair curl, 

most of the labs 

also sell supple- 

ments to reme 

dy the ills they 

purportedly find 


TRANSMISSION TROUBLE The sexually 
transmitted infection called chlamydia 
has been linked to infertility. Now Finnish 
scientists say it may also increase a 
woman's risk of cervical cancer. What's 
more, chlamydia may make women more 
vulnerable to the human papilloma virus, 
the other STD linked to cervical cancer. 
Chlamydia is easily treated with 
antibiotics. If you suspect you have it, 

get to your doctor. By Janice M. Horowitz 
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Seeking Radio Me 


Are there music stations that broadcast only the 
tunes you like? Yes, but most just give you static 


IT MUST BE MORE THAN A YEAR SINCE I’VE LISTENED 
to music radio out of choice. In the age of digital 
downloads, it seems such an obsolete medium. 
Who wants to be forced into a cookie-cutter genre 
(college rock or classic rock or oldies) and asked to love everything in it? 
On the other hand, it must also be at least a year since I’ve had the thrill 
of discovering a toe-tapping tune from an unknown artist completely by 
accident. This is what happens when you enter the world of Napster and 


CHRIS TAYLOR 





MP3s. You tend to play it safe, downloading | Youth, by that forgettable 
artists you know or songs you remember | ’80s pop singer Debbie 
from childhood. It eventually gets stale. Gibson. Ouch. } 
What I needed was Radio Me: a station I was further dis- 
that knew my likes and dislikes so intimate- | mayed when the Dix- 
ly, itcould offer me new music that would hit | ie Chicks and Busta © 
my groove each time. This concept being | Rhymes turned up 
something of a holy grail in the digital-music | on my playlist. Not that 
world, there has been an explosion of web- | I've got anything 
sites that offer music custom-made for you— | against them, but 
among them radio.sonicnet.com (owned by | what happened to no 
MTV's online division), tuneto.com and mon- | country and no rap? 
gomusic.com. But be warned: most can be | It turns out that 
wrong as often as they are right. Sonicnet has its own 
Radio.sonicnet starts out promisingly | intrinsic ratings for 
enough, with a list of about 50 subgenres. | each artist; all your ini- 
You're asked how much you like to listen to | tial choices do is move 
each on a scale of 0 to 5. I nixed rap and | these ratings up or 
country, gave Top 40 a low priority and | down astar, At least you can pan artists as 
high marks to electronica, jazz, R. and B., | they're playing, making sure they don’t 
classical and old-school rock. I named my | play again, or skip ahead if your ears are 
station “Taylor Radio: Home of Tasteful 
Music.” And what did Sonicnet choose for 





done a lot more fine-tuning. 


Taylor Radio’s inaugural tune? Electric 











hurting. But I won’t be handing out the | 
Web address for Taylor Radio until I’ve | You can reach each site at the URLs listed. 
| Questions? E-mail Chris at cdt@well.com 


YOUR TECHNOLOGY 


Tuneto takes the opposite approach: 
you start off by ranking a screen full of 
artists (Are the Police better than Madon- 
na? Is Seal better than Supertramp?), and 
then you get matched to one of thousands 
of preset stations according to your prefer- 
ences. You can do this five times in five dif- 
ferent genres. It isn’t exactly personal ra- 
dio, because you're likely to be sharing 
each station with 10 or 20 other listeners, 
and you can’t skip ahead or pause tracks. 
But here’s the cool bit: your thumbs-up or 
thumbs-down vote on each artist here will 
affect the next day’s playlist. 

I found the best sound on Tuneto (near 
CD quality rather than FM radio on Sonic- 
net and AM radio on Mongomusic), be- 
cause it stores songs on your PC rather than 

streaming them. But it also seemed 

to suffer from short (and thus 

. © repetitive) playlists. I love 

Bjork, but there are only so 

many times I can hear Violently 
Happy in half an hour. 


— 


Mongomusic has the most 

sophisticated approach to di- 

vining your tastes. Here you 

pick your favorite songs, 

and the site will play tunes 
that sound similar, re- £ 
i! ¢ gardless of artist or genre. = 
4 It’s a laborious process, * 
@ _ but the potential rewards # 

are tremendous. Give it an 
hour of your time, and you'll feel = 
like Radio Me is on the air, free © 
| of cookie cutters and rankings. If they'd : 
| only fix the sound quality, its pitch would ~ 
| be perfect. s: 























SCOUT MASTER That stack of TRIPLE PLAY Most CD burners have looked 
business cards waiting to be entered about as cool as a pocket protector. That is until 
into your address book is not getting Sony unveiled its Digital Relay portable CD 
any smaller—and you're not getting bummer ($400) at the Consumer Electronics Show 
| anyyounger. Scout, a free service | in Las Vegas last week. It works like any other CD 

from Ants.com, could be your ticket bumer: hook it up to a PC, and you can back up 
out of data-entry hell. Sign up, and your hard drive, store digital images or burn 
when you enter another Scout MP3s onto a blank CD. When you're ready to roll, 
member's e-mail address into your 
Outlook database, her contact 

FAST FOOD Lingering over dessert is fun; information (or whatever part of it 

languishing while you wait for your change is not. she's willing to share) is 

Now Wirca Inc. of Overland Park, Kans., has a automatically filled in. Scout will 

solution. When the check comes, you dial up update contact information 

Wirca, punch in the amount you owe and leave. continuously—no more mass e- 

Its wireless cash network knows where you are mails for address changes. The 

and settles the bill between the restaurant's software is still in its early phases, 

bank and yours. Now being tested in Kansas though, and later versions may 

City, the service will roll out nationwide in April. feature ads in the pop-up windows. 
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Audrey, anyone? 


Introducing Audrey. The first Digital Home Assistant from 3Com. 

Is this what your kitchen drawer looks like? Thought so. That's why we invented Audrey. Audrey is an online family organizer. You get 
e-mail you can send by scribbling, talking or typing. A datebook, address book and calendar. And a new way to access preselected 
sites on the Internet with the tum of a dial. Audrey syncs with Palm™ compatible devices, and comes in five colors to match your kitchen. 


To learn more about Audrey, the new family of Ergo” products and for a listing of ISPs that work with Audrey, go to 3Com.com/ergo. 


pyfight ©2000 3a Corporation. All ights reserved 3Cam and Ergo are regpstered trantearks, and the SCom logo and Autrey are Tacenares of SCorm Corporation Palm i a tradersark ot Palen, inc 
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3com 


Simple sets you free 
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couldn’t afford to lose gambled anyway. 

My point is not to defend the analysts. 
Basing a buy recommendation on the 
number of website hits is unconscionable, 


as is forecasting breakneck growth for 


Analysts missed the tech meltdown. They every company in an industry with no his- 
should have known better, but shouldn't you too? | tory. Most appalling are those glowing re- 


search reports on companies a brokerage 
THE ANALYSTS ON WALL STREET SURE ARE TAKING | has recently taken public or hopes to woo 
their lumps. They should have known tech stocks | business from in the future. 


were going to collapse—and said so, wail the critics Ree & RG AOR Aineriont ome 
going P ? * | stock. This isn’t play money. It’s a cop-out to 


A little more diligence on their part and maybe few- | blame analysts if you were so caught up in 
er folks would have speculated in profitless companies and lost so much | the money chase that you failed to recognize 
money, goes the argument. Phooey. Why not blame analysts for poor re- | their tortured logic and conflicts of interest. 
tail sales during the holidays too; heck, for the entire economic slow- em one's : -pemsoreigieeeterre how 
down? Didn't they cause the bubble that burst and left so many feel- ee ee ee 


earnings, are what matter. Mr. Average £ 
ing poor? While we're at it, let’s blame | mer highflyers were _ initially gets shares of an IPO not because 3 
them for the weather, your weight problem | priced well below the nosebleed he’s lucky, but because the 1Po was 3 
and hanging chads. | levels that rabid investors sent deemed too chancy for better clients. > 
Sure, Wall Street let us down. What else | them to. Indeed, bankers came When analysts say buy, they mean = 
is new? No one expected the Fed to cut | under criticism in the early hold; hold, they mean sell. 
short-term rates a half-point last week. That | days of the bubble for not There’s nothing easy about it. So < 
done, few figured stocks would be sinkingby | pricing 1ros high most people should never have 3 
week’s end after a one-day rally and Friday’s | enough. had more than = 
healthy jobs report. Studies show that when Wall Street 20% of their port- 3 
asked whether long-term rates will rise or | did exactly what folio in tech. If = 
fall—a_fifty-fifty proposition—economists | it’s supposed to do: throw bil- you had held utili- : 
get it right only a third of the time. Market | lions of dollars at a big new ties, food and energy stocks 
gurus fail at predicting the Dow. Analysts | idea, in this case the Inter- and real estate investment 
miss more than they hit when forecasting | net. That funding gave trusts with tech, you'd : 
earnings. This is very old stuff. Nostradamus | everyone with a business probably would have ° 
predicted the world would end in 1999. | plan the ability to test it. made money last year. ; 
Guess what? The future is unknowable. Now we're finding out And that brings me to an- 5 
If you got trapped with too many expen- | which plans work best. other street rule: diversi- £ 
sive tech stocks, take responsibility. Come | This shakeout was as un- fication works; it just ; 
on. Weren't you being greedy? And now you | avoidable as it is brutal— doesn’t work fast. a 
want to blame Wall Street for staking and | and the reason high-risk 
touting unproven companies? Seems to me | investing is best left to those 
investor demand for such stocks preceded | who can afford to lose. The 
the supply. And let’s not forget that the for- | problem is that people who 
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DANIEL KADLEC 





















Go to time.com/personal for 
more on the market. Dan is on 
CNNfn Tuesdays at 12:20 p.m. E.T. 






CYBER-CFP Try as they might, 36,000 certified 
financial planners could never serve all 100 mil- 






KNOW THE SCORE Credit scores (the three- 
digit indicator of your loan risk, available only to 


uv 1M oe 











lion U.S, households. That's why pros and com- 
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lenders) may soon become much more acces- 
sible. A California law passed this fall requires 

the main credit bureaus, Equifax, Trans Union 

and Experian, to honor consumer requests for 
credit scores. Now 








Fon amen ee a 8 Trouble is, these three are ain lyre es 

many firms have introduced online financial considering maki Percentage of Americans who 

tools before their coherence and effectiveness scores andemplans.  awmrerec FCO ange 
are ensured. “This stuff is great, but we're killing tions acceseibla Up to 499 a% 
people with it,” says James Van Dyke, a senior an- nationally. Congress 

020304 "08 alyst at Jupiter Research. Data entry is a delicate has also begun looking 

process, and mistakes can lead to confusion and at a requirement for 

misinterpretation. Analysts say Financial Engines and its peers concentrate on retirement greater openness— 

ing online communication with a real adviser, may be eaming an A for effort but pulled a D- for pushing the bureaus 

performance early last year from Forrester Research. CFPs won't fear for their jobs until the to open up. 

day Web programs acquire the ability to reassure clients that their funds are well placed. —By Eric Roston — sswce Fax snc 
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online trading advice & planning investments 1-800-297-8004 americanexpress.com/trade 
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American Express Brokerage gives 


; ; you the tools and advice to help you 
Trade on information. — make the right financial decisions. 


Not emotion Keep on top of the financial world with 


powerful online planning tools, professional 
research, and exceptional customer service, 
24 hours a day.* You can also access over 
11,000 financial advisors who can provide 
insight and advice on the financial 
issues that affect your life. Plus, as an 
American Express Brokerage customer, you 
can qualify for free online stock trades! 
Stay on the right path to meeting your 
financial goals with American Express, 


the company that helps you do more. 


*Market volume and volatility may cause delays in system access and trade execution. '3 free online stock buys per month with an account balance of $25,000 or 
more. 10 free online stock buys and sells per month with an account balance of $100,000 or more. For trades of more than 3,000 shares, add $0.03 per share above 
3,000. Online market orders at lower asset levels, online limit/stop orders, and all online orders in excess of allotted monthly free trades are $19.95. Account balance 
(defined as cash, money market funds, mutual funds, stocks, options, and bonds) is reviewed periodically to determine commission rates. Fees and commissions are 
subject to change. Financial advisory services involve separate fees, American Express Financial Advisors Inc. Member NASD and SIPC. American Express Company 
is separate from American Express Financial Advisors Inc. and is not a broker-dealer. © 2001 American Express Financial Corporation. All rights reserved. 





WHY A 
LOT OF X-XEROX — 
CUSTOMERS 
ARE CONNECTING 
WITH SAVIN. 


‘Po, savin 


ie 1-800-234-1900 















(We're tearing up the competition one customer at a time.) 


Why are more and more x you-know-who customers turning to Savin for their document 
output needs? We think the answer is that Savin has exactly what it takes to win people over. 

After all, Savin not only has the award-winning, multi-functional digital imaging systems 
today’s networked offices require, we're just as committed to becoming the fastest, most responsive 
name in the business. With smart, energetic, highly-trained Savin professionals willing to do 


ae whatever it takes to give you the satisfaction and service you deserve. 
; — To find out more about Savin’s full line of black & white and full-color 
io: Raa | digital imaging solutions, as well as 


g “our unshakable commitment to service, 
—S> | — contact us at 1-800-234-1900 or 
=H www.savin.com. We think it will be 


WE'VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES TO WIN YOU OVER™ 


SAVIN CORPORATION, 333 LUDLOW 


- the start of a great relationship. 











By JOEL STEIN 
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In the spring issue of IN- In the media release last Thursday a" 
STYLE WEDDINGS (on announcing her split from 
newsstands now) actress her husband of seven 
COURTNEY THORNE- months, Thorne-Smith 
SMITH writes, “When the writes, “Andy and I 
minister announced us as have mutually de- 


“Mr. and Mrs. Andrew cided to separate. 
Conrad,’ and we turned There are no third 
around and saw so many parties involved. 
happy (relieved?) faces, We remain good 
I knew we had done the friends and will share 
right thing by getting married.” custody of our dogs.” 


REUTERS 


WOULD YOU WANT TO SEE HER CURRENT NAKED PICTURES? 


ANNA NICOLE SMITH says she’s sick of all the jokes about her. So we're not going to dwell on the fact that 
her lawyer is named Howard Stern, or that Smith, 33, hasn't been attending the latest phase in the Texas 
trial over her late nonagenarian husband's fortune because of a hand injury she suffered while exercising. 
instead, we're just going to air her grievance that Playboy, which discovered her and launched her career, 
has exploited her troubles by putting her on the cover of its current issue, running old nude photos of her 
inside. The magazine is also releasing the upcoming video The Complete Anna Nicole Smith: A True Rags to 
Riches Story, which, to add injury to insult, is hosted by E! channel's A.J. Benza. And we're pleased to 
report that last week a California judge upheld the $475 million award she received from a lawsuit against 
her late husband's estate, allowing her to drop her case in Texas. We will, however, run this photo of her. 


FEUD OF THE WEEK 


HEATHER (“ROLLER- THE “STATUE-HAPPY” 
GIRL”) GRAHAM CATHOLIC CHURCH 


AGE: 30 AGE: 2001 
HEIGHT: 5 ft. 8 in. HEIGHT: 452 ft. (Vatican) 
WEIGHT: 116 Ibs. WEIGHT: Massive 


OCCUPATION: Posingfor OCCUPATION: Guilting 
celebrity magazines and indulgencing 


BEST PUNCH: “Organized BEST PUNCH: Catholic 
religion, in my experience, League president William 
has been destructive. Donohue: “She is now 
Why do I have to do what free to throw off all her 
all these men are saying? shackles so she now 
Why is a woman's accepts film roles either 
sexuality supposed to be as aslut ora por star. She 
so evil?” Also,tumeddown doesn't need therapy— 
Mom's offer to be a nun just counseling by a priest” 


PACHA—cornels 


THE WINNER: Graham. At least until the afterlife 
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TELLER 


Teller, of the magic duo Penn 
& Teller, wrote When I’m 
Dead All This Will Be Yours. 
Q. So do you talk? 

A. Never. 

Q. This is going to be a long, 
painful interview, huh? 

A. There’s a wonderful 
conspiracy that we will all 
pretend that Teller never 
talks. I was once in Times 
Square, and a cop stuck out 
his nightstick, hit me right in 
the chest and said, “Name?” 
And I said, “Teller.” He 
nudged his partner and said, 
“See. I told you I could 
make him talk.” 

Q. Once you get started, you 
don't stop, huh? 

A. You can’t shut me up. 

Q. What hurts more: having 

a washing machine dropped 
on your head, getting run 
over by an 18-wheeler or 
standing next to Penn once 
he works up a sweat? 

A. I've made enough money 
standing next to a sweating 
Penn that it’s really no 
hardship at all. 

Q. David Copperfield went out 
with Claudia Schiffer; David 
Blaine dates models. What 
kind of talent are you pulling? 
A. I live a private life as well 
as a public life, and I don’t 
exploit one for the other. 

Q. To me, that says you're not 
doing that well. 

A. Take it as you want. 
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v By REBECCA WINTERS 


Bad Connection 


In acompetition of alpha males, it 


E 4 y would be tough to come up with a 





closer matchup than combative 
aA \. 60 Minutes reporter MIKE WAL- 
) LACE and the chest-thumping 
U.S. Marine Corps. Unfortunate- 
ly for fans of hand-to-hand com- 
bat, a battle between the two par- 
ties has escalated only to a war of 
words. Within days of a crash of 
the military's troubled V-22 Os- 
prey aircraft, Wallace attempted 


NBA SLAP A : to contact the pilot’s widow. “I 

; > did what any reporter would do,” 

SLAM WU <<“ | Wallace said. “I made a polite, 
a . 


fen 


sensitive call.” The officer's fami- 


Guerra marketing is to be ¥ : } a ly and the Marines iangree. In a 
expected from MARK CUBAN. 4 letter to CBS executives obtained 
Last year, in a bid for publicity, / by the Washington Post, General 
the Dallas Mavericks’ owner , a James Jones wrote that Wallace's 
not only hired DENNIS re] chee H “tenacity was offensive and the 
RODMAN but offered him free | ‘ " ; conversation ceased only when a 
lodging at his own 

guesthouse. But surely the 

NBA didn’t anticipate that y 
Cuban would be downright ; doubtless been hung up on be- 
ecstatic about the $250,000 1 fore. Maybe he just thought that 
fine officials imposed for his s { was how ordinary people say 
antics during the Mavs’ loss to ; 
Detroit last week. “! think it’s 

great,” said Cuban, the 

billionaire co-founder of 

Broadcast.com, who bought 


/ } 
the team last year. Cuban was : 


reprimanded for a public TESTI G C TY SKIN 

scolding of game referees. N THAT ELEBRI 

“There is no way we could Love hurts. Especially when your boyfriend's ex-wife drives her Volvo 
spend $250,000 to get this over your foot. That's what actress/singer/rock-icon-widow 

type of promotion for the COURTNEY LOVE alleges in a lawsuit filed last month against Lesley 
Mavs,” he said. “Tons of Barber, a Los Angeles woman who was married to Love’s current 
people will buy merchandise, beau, Geffen Records executive JIM BARBER. In the $1.5 million 

and more will come to the suit, Love claims Barber is “obsessed” with her and has engaged in a 
games—just like the last time “20-month campaign of stalking” and “harassment,” blaming the 

| was fined.” This is the fourth end of her marriage on Love. According to the suit, Barber drove a 
time this season Cuban has car straight at Love last June. Love says she jumped out of the way, 
had to shell out for bad but the car rolled over her foot. As a result, the suit claims, Love was 
behavior, a total tab of * unable to complete training for a “heavily physical” role in Halloween 
$295,000, not counting the ¢ director John Carpenter's next film, Ghosts of Mars, and 

CT CeCe: §6consequently lost the part. It seems the injury to Love's foot has not 

& impaired her enthusiasm for kicking butt. 


family friend abruptly terminated 
the connection.” Wallace has 








goodbye. 




















rik hora te a tgs 5 nh Seam. y f ; 
If you thought Michael Dukakis looked cool in that tank, then check out Florida 
Senator BOB GRAHAM this week when he plans to perform the work of an ordinary 
Floridian for the 365th time. For his latest assignment, he will moonlight as a flight 
attendant. In a perpetual Career Day intended to help him better understand his 
constituents, Graham began sampling various jobs in 1974 while a Florida state 
legislator. Since then, he has spent a day a month working such jobs as teacher, Winn- 
Dixie bag boy, construction worker (see /eft) and horse-stable pooper scooper (“! 
kept the ring clear, so that people weren't odoriferously impacted,” he reports). For his 
gig as a US Airways steward, Graham is boning up on his safety speech and his mixed 
| drinks. “Of course, we'll be encouraging everyone to drink orange juice,” he says. 
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Directions for your new digital camera made easy: 
Point. Shoot. Bring to Kinkos. 


The directions that come with your new digital camera may tell you how to capture special moments. 
But they're missing the part about where to take them to make prints just like traditional photos, quickly 

and easily. In a word, Kinko's. Just bring in your CompactFlash, SmartMedia, Memory Stick, floppy disk or picture CD and 
let a Kinko's co-worker help you 24 hours a day. You can use the KODAK Picture Maker to zoom, crop, remove red-eye and add 
text and borders to prints on photo-quality paper in a variety of sizes. Or America Online’ members can download and print 
from their “You've Got Pictures” “online photo account. So visit Kinko's. The best direction you can take to get the very best results. 











PRESENTING THE FULL LINE OF CHEVY* FULL-SIZE PICKUPS. 
1500, 2500, and the all-new 2500HD and 3500 models. Crew Cab; Extended Cab, Regular Cab. 2WD, 4WD. Short 
Box, Long Box. Big Dooley: Each and every Chevy full-size pickup has one thing in common: the name Silverado: 


From Chevy. The most dependable, longest-lasting trucks on the road’ 877-THE TRUCK or chevrolet.com/silverado 


SILVERADO “= LIKE A ROCK 


2000 GM Corp. Buckle up, America 
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